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Current Year Ending 
With Fire Co.’s In 

| Stronger Position 

ee 


Security Prices 


COVERAGE IS BROADENED 













Competition Increasing Among 
Companies to Fill Changing 
Requirements of Buyers 










Abandonment by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners last 
week of a partially artificial price level 
for the valuation of insurance company 
securities this year was in itself definite 
evidence of the prevailing opinion that 
carriers in general have experenced a 
fairly satisfactory twelve months. This 
applies to all classes of companies with 
respect to financial operations. In un- 
derwriting fire and marine results espe- 
¢ cially will be profitable, providing no 
series of bad losses comes before Janu- 
ary 1 because of the unseasonably cold 
weather in many Eastern states. 







Insurance Stock Prices Up 
Rising prices for the stocks of many 
insurance companies is another reflection 
of the favorable experience of 1934 and 
} the hopeful outlook for 1935. Coupled 
with the gradual recovery of the coun- 
try from the worst phases of the de- 
pression has come, fortunately, two years 
of low losses in the fire insurance field. 
The decline in losses has tended to off- 
set the sharp drop in premium income 
experienced prior to this year and left a 
fair-sized margin of underwriting profit 
last year and this. Fire insurance lead- 
ers say that 1934 will also bring a small 
pick-up in premium income, calling for 
an increase in unearned premium re- 
serves, and that if closer co-operation 
between the Roosevelt Administration 
and industry brings the desired improve- 
ment in business operations next year 
| then a more marked increase in premium 
income from the fire and allied fields 
will materialize. 

In the automobile and inland marine 
fields, too, fire companies have had rath- 
er a good year, all factors being consid- 
ered. However, favorable underwriting 
results invariably bring an increase in 
competition, particularly from companies 
which are not bound by organization 
tules as to rates, commissions and forms 
of coverage. There has been further 
evidence this year of the growing de- 
mand of insurance buyers, both large and 
small, for broader forms of coverage, and 
the companies, both organization and 

) nON-organization, are acting to satisfy 
these requirements. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association, with the improved com- 
Prehensive policies; the Interstate Un- 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Annual Meeting 
of 
The Presidents 


Tue Penn Mutua. Lire INsuRANCE 
CoMPANY, presenting its compliments to 
the Chief Executives of the Companies, 
on page 21 of this issue, answers a fre- 
quent question concerning the Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 


1935 Underwriting 
Will Differ Little, 
Say H. O. Officers 


Main Problem Has To Do With 
Study of Liquor Business 
and of Drinking 


SAME BIG LINE VIEWS 


Some Skepticism About Decrease 
in Number of Suicides and 
in Mortality 








Now that the nation is making strides 
back to normal conditions what has been 
the effect of this on suicides, large lines, 
mortality and other factors with which 
the home office underwriters are con- 
cerned? Are factors for good counter- 
balanced by others which reflect a high- 
er mortality ? 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
two of the leaders in the home office un- 
derwriting world, both representing im- 
portant companies, relative to what will 
be the underwriting trends of 1935. Their 
views follow: 

Company A 

Says the chief underwriter of Com- 
pany A: In my opinion home office un- 
derwriters are going to be troubled more 
by the many problems involved in un- 
derwriting applicants connected with the 
liquor industry during the year 1935 than 
ever before. Since the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment the liquor indus- 
try, of course, has made tremendous 
strides and is just now beginning to as- 
sume definite characteristics. Underwrit- 
ers are handicapped by the fact that the 
only statistics which they have relating 
to this business cover risks engaged in 
the industry prior to the enactment of 
the prohibition law, and therefore the 
Statistics may be of little value. Gen- 
erally speaking, most underwriters hesi- 
tate to assume that the mortality experi- 
ence in the industry will be better than 
it was in the old days. Most of the 
companies have based their ratings on 
the old statistics and time alone will be 
allowed to determine whether they can 
be improved. 

Jumbo Lines and Liquor 

Already the jumbo risks are making 
their reappearance and 1935 should see 
quite a number of these making the 
rounds. The companies generally are in- 
sisting on completed information includ- 
ing the new medical requirements, but 
individual cases observed seem to indi- 
cate that the underwriting of these cases 
has changed very little in a great many 
companies, although it is fair to note that 
companies accepting these risks are in- 
clined to hedge a bit by reducing the 
amount issued. 

Every home office hopes that its mor- 
tality will be better and an improvement 
is generally considered inevitable if bus- 
iness conditions become more favorable. 
Sometimes I am inclined to question the 
tremendous improvement in the suicide 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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A RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
WITH LIFE INSURANCE! 


THE POPULARITY of the Retirement Annuity 
and its Simplicity has on many occasions obscured 
the negotiation of a contract that accomplishes 
the same results to all practical purposes and 
Protects the Family at the Same Time. 


For instance, a $100.00 a month« Annuity at Retirement 
at age 55 with $10,000 of life insurance 
age 30 matures with total cashof . . . $20,733.00: 


after a total gross premium payment of . 13,907.50 
andagainof . . . . . . . + $ 6,825.50 


*$100.00 guaranteed (10 yrs. certain); $126.40 per month on present scale of interest and dividends. 
+Guaranteed cash value plus accumulations on present dividend scale. 





—Organized Service — 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
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PERSONNEL and KEY PEOPLE 
f ROOSEVELT COMMITTEE 
on ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Ever since Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
came President and inaugurated the New 
Deal, the city of Washington, D. C., has 
news center. 


projection of 


grown in importance as a 
Developments following 
various recovery operations have been so 
numerous, have followed each other so 
rapidly, have enlisted in Washington ser- 
vice such a number of important busi- 
ness executives, lawyers and other per- 
sons of consequence in their home com- 
munities that scarcely a day goes by that 
does not see news from the capital oc- 
cupying a leading position on the front 
pages of the daily newspapers. There 
will be no challenge to the statement 
that there is an insurance angle of some 
nature in nearly every one of the alpha- 
betical Government agencies which have 
been created and multiplied since the 
first radio address of the President, de- 
claring that Recovery was his first ob-. 
jective and carrying phrases couched 
glittering, optimistic generalities. Cynics 
scoffed at these generalities, but 
the generalities were succeeded by defi- 
nite statements of programs which were 
And not long before 
they did come. 


soon 


to come. it was 


Birth of Ecnomic Security Committee 

As insurance funds are invested in real 
estate, farms, in city real estate, in mort- 
gages of all kinds, in railroads, in securi- 
ties touching all angles of property, there 
has naturally been the keenest interest 
felt throughout the insurance world in all 
Government agencies which will help th: 
nation get back on its feet again. And 
then came the President’s announcement 
that nothing gave him more concern than 
economic insecurity and his decision to 
enter a program which would bring about 
economic security. In brief, a social in- 
Surance program. He acted quickly. 
First came the appointment of the top 
committee, which consists of certain cab- 
inet officers, including Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, and of Harry L. 
Hopkins, the nation’s chief relief admin- 


istrator. Next there was the appoint- 
ment of a large number of technical ex- 
Perts, each in charge of a research or 
advisory division. The naming of an ad- 
visory board followed. And then came 
a series of conferences which are still 
being held. , 

It immediately was apparent that the 
nation was not going to be plunged pre- 


L. to R.: Edwin E. Witte, executive director of Economic Security Conference; 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins; Frank Graham, Chairman of Advisory Council. 


any half-baked experi- 
ments. Probably never has this country 
undertaken a program where there is 
more counsel available, or where there 
has been more research. 


cipitately into 


Keeping European Experience in Mind 


It was also soon made evident that 
the nation will not jump into the entire 
social insurance program at once. The 
pitfalls of the European social insurance 
programs, which in some aspects became 
financial tragedies, wrecking Governmen- 
tal treasuries and unbalancing Govern- 
ment budgets, are known in Washington. 
If there is any duplication of those un- 
fortunate Government enterprises it will 
not be because the Administration is 
blind. The experts in Washington know 
exactly what happened in Great Britain 
when it was finally found necessary in 
unemployment insurance and the dole 
to cut down on the rapidly increasing 
benefits. They know the German situa- 
tion, too, where a halt had to be called 
on mounting payments. In fact, one of 
the interesting personalities at the con- 
ferences in Washington in November was 
Harold Butler, director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva. The Inter- 
national Labor Office is.a.close associate 
of the League of Nations, and: has a large 
building which houses its activities. It 
is the international clearing house for 
accurate information on ‘social and labor 
problems, and has more information in 
its archives with respect to social insur- 


ance than can be found in other 
place. 

At the time this article went to press 
it is too early to give details as to just 
what the Administration’s final, complete 
program will ultimately be. It is known 
that the President has put unemployment 
insurance as one of the first items in the 
program to be given consideration. It is 
known, too, that there have been numer- 
ous conferences on old age benefits. The 
purpose of this article is more to throw 
light on the personnel which will either 
draft the complete program ultimately or 
will advise in the making up of the pro- 


gram. 


any 


A Prophecy 


Asked by the writer for a good guess 
as to the social insurance program, one 
of the group of advisors, close to the 
situation, made this prophecy: 

1. Unemployment insurance decentral- 
ized into state units with Federal Gov- 
ernment stimulating action through sub- 
sidy. If not that, then Government pres- 
sure exerted by taxation. At last re- 
ports there was no decision because of 
difference of opinion about constitution- 
ality. 

2. It looks as if the cabinet commit- 
tee would recommend a program not only 
for old age assistance, but also a plan 
for contributory old age pensions. 

The problem of contributory old age 
pensions is immensely complicated. 


At a meeting of the District of Co- 


lumbia Chartered Life Underwriters 
Monday the cabinet committee’s report 
—not yet made public—was discussed by 
two of the Economic Security Commit- 
tee’s actuaries. 


Important Position of E. E. Witte 
While Miss Perkins and Mr. Hopkins 


are being put into close touch with every 
development of a major nature, making 
frequent appearances at conferences and 
committee mectings to communicate their 
views, it is obvious that they have plenty 
of other duties to occupy their time. 
The same applies to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings. 

The man who is in direct charge of the 
staff management, who has been gather- 
ing together the experts, is Dr. Edwin 

Witte. His title is secretary of the 
Committee on Economic Security and ex- 
ecutive director of its staff. 

Dr. Witte is a labor economist of note, 
long a prominent figure in ‘Wisconsin 
social relations. He was assistant at the 
University of Wisconsin while a graduate 
student. He has served on many com- 
missions. In 1912 he was statistician on 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin ; 
for the next two years he was secretary 
to Congressman John M. Nelson; from 
1914 to 1915 he was special investigator 
of the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. For five years begin- 
ning 1917 he was secretary of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin. He has 
been chief of the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library since 1922 and has 
been a lecturer at the University of Wis- 
consin since 1920. He is the author of 
“The Government in Labor Disputes,” 
written in 1932, and has contributed to 
economic and legal periodicals. 

Thomas H. Eliot, associate solicitor of 
the Department of Labor, is the counsel 
of the committee. 


Two Actuaries Permanently on the Job 


Two actuaries who are working “full 
time” with the Economic Security Com- 
mittee are W. R. Williamson and O. C 
Richter. 

Mr. Williamson 
business career in 


has been all of his 
the actuarial division 
of the Travelers. He is an authority on 
pensions and group insurance matters 
His title with the Travelers is assistant 
actuary. 

Mr. Richter, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where he studied un- 
der Professor James W. Glover, is an 
actuary of the American T. & T. Both 
are unusually able men in their field 


Linton One of Actuarial Consultants 


is an advisory body of actuarial 
In this group appears the 
Page 3H) 


There 
consultants. 
(Continued on 
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“YOUR PLACE IN THE BUSINESS RECOVERY” 


OST of our troubles have been liquidated, or are 
being liquidated. 


The only thing in business that matters now is today 
and tomorrow. Yesterday is under the bridge and over 
the dam. Its benefit has been to tell us what not to do 
today and tomorrow, or, if we have done some good 
things yesterday to do some more of them today and 
tomorrow. No one will buy anything yesterday. 


To survive we must survey. The future situation, 
now rosy, must be planned for. Taking punishment is 
part of the job. We have been without benefit of tail- 
wind. Now we are starting to get it again. It is up to 
us to dig into our reserves of energy. 


America is going forward. Optimism is a lasting trait 
in the American character, but it must be thinking, not 
unthinking, optimism. It must be something more than 
good intentions. 


We have experienced both prosperity and adversity. 
We have been halted and chastened by the depression. 


Sometimes misfortune is the very thing we need. It 
takes life to knock us sensible. Men and women were 
taking too short a cut to financial independence. 


The American is careless of money once gained. One 
of the easiest fields in which to sell “magic” to the 
public is in the field of money. Every generation has 
to try its financial experiments all over again. Buncombe 
and blue-sky which promises magic profits is our greatest 
competitor. 


We all recognize that we must be more than mere 
mercenaries. If we are to tap our reserve power, we 
must be enthusiastic. Are we manikins or men? Even 
Ty Cobb had his “no hit” streaks but he kept right on 
going to bat. He kept on trying. “Try”—you have 
something to “try” for. 


The only way we will know whether or not the buying 
season has arrived is to be constantly out exposing our- 
selves to the opportunities of it. Spasmodic flurries of 
effort rarely accomplish much. It would seem as if the 
public generally has reached a sort of general intention to 
buy. We should concentrate a sudden, dynamic pressure 
on that intention, the final urge to push them over. Our 
sales talk should be colorful. Let us get away from the 
dreary monotony of the mediocre. The market analysis 
is clear. Do something about it. 


There is no caste system in insurance selling—there is 
no ceiling to possible earnings. For one’s self, for one’s 
family, one must hurry. Be a known and valued man in 
your community. 


Business success in our business is entitled to rank as 
a moral virtue. The only way—the successful way—to 
start selling is to sell. Why bemuse ourselves with words? 
Refresh your state of mind if you wish, by drinking at 
the fountain of philosophy, but then put it into action 


Stop dignifying minor considerations. Let us magnify 





major ones. Let us be men of action and not see too 
many of the difficulties surrounding every decision, and, 
while we hesitate and doubt, permit life to march past us. 


There is surely no emotion we need more than courage. 
Build an ambition picture to fit your abilities. Throw 
away the fine resolution that is not carried out; “in bed” 
resolutions: yeasty enthusiasms. I think it is fair to mark 
any man “Failed” if he fails to do his best. 


A life underwriter must play the game and do his best 
or else be looked upon as an inferior, not by his superiors, 
but worse, by his own equals. A good life insurance man 
is simply a dreamer with a good balance wheel. 


Life is practical. Life is idealistic. And so is life insur- 
ance. Life insurance is idealism and practicality in bal- 
ance. Surrender neither. It is impractical only to be 
practical. It is foolish to be only idealistic. 


“Ideals,” Carl Schurz said, “are like the stars; you 
shall never succeed in touching them with your hands but, 
like the mariner on the boundless desert of waters, you 
take them for your guides and, following them, you reach 
your destiny.” 


Develop a religion of courage. A golden opportunity 
lies in our state of mind. 


Emerson has drawn a picture of the days, appearing to 
man like silent, muffled figures, each figure bearing a gift. 
The figure does not urge that the gift be taken—it stands 
silently by, and if we do not ‘choose to take the gift, it 
departs silently, as it came. But each day the gift the 
figure bears, shrinks. 


“Lincoln was not great because he was born in a log 
cabin, but because he got out of it—that is, because he 
rose above the poverty, ignorance, lack of ambition, shift- 
lessness of character, contentment with mean things and 
low aims which keep so many thousands in the huts where 
they were born.” 


It is now time to go from oratory to action. Our pres- 
ent opportunities are fruitful. Our future progress will 
outrun all calculations. We stand upon the shoulders of 
yesterday—and thus look out across broader landscapes 
into wider horizons. 


RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 


EQUITABLE SUITE 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 


225 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: LAckawanna 4-4300 
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ANS FOR EMPLOYE RETIREMENT— 


A Growing American Business 


With A Suggested Solution 


By Edwin C. McDonald 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life 


| took my vacation as usual this Sum- 
mer on the shore of a smal! mid-western 
lake. A short distance away is a factory, 
neighborhood, 
over a 


several in the 
where through 
period of years I have come to know 
Their obser- 
sort of 


one of 
vacation visits 
some of the old employes. 
yations on life expressing a 
homely philosophy and sharpened by a 


native wit led me to renew acquaintance 
with them each Summer. 
One evening in July a fifteen minute 


stroll brought me to the cottage of John 
Farley, a fine old fellow with a record of 
many years service in the local factory. 
After an exchange of greetings and some 
of our annual pleasantries, I commented 
“John, I hear your factory’s been open 
right along; those Davis people must be 
good folks to work for in times like 
we've been going through.” 

“Yes, I’m lucky to have a job at all 
these days, but some of us old-timers are 
worried how long we can hold on—you 
know there’s a crowd of young fellows 
coming on all the time and they’re get- 
ting the breaks now. The old lady and 
I been doin’ a lot of wonderin’ what 
would happen if I lost out over at the 
factory.” 


Difficulty of Saving Money 


“Oh, cheer up, you won’t lose your 
job; but say, John, haven’t you saved 
quite a little nest egg? I always thought 
you owned your house and had some- 
thing put by for the day when you might 
have to -“ work.” 

“Well, I did have a little stake which 
would have helped but we’ve had a lot 
of sickness, my daughter’s husband has 
been out of work for some time and it 
just seems everything has come along to 
take our savings. Hard as it’s been to 
get along, I wish the factory had kept 
out some of my pay each week and laid 
it away for me where I couldn’t get my 
hands on it. We would have learned to 
live on the difference and after awhile 
wouldn’t miss the dollar or so taken out 
each pay day.” 

Yesterday came a letter from Sam Os- 
borne, the cashier of the local institution 
where we do our Summer banking. The 
last paragraph caught my eye. It read: 
“I recall that you know John Farley, so 
you may be interested to know he was 
in several days ago to cash a Davis Co. 
check for $60. He says they have prom- 
ised to send him this amount as a pen- 
sion each month for the rest of his life. 
The Davises, both father and son, have 
always been fairly well liked around here, 
but news that Farley was being taken 
care of has created a lot of favorable 
comment both in the factory and around 
the town.’ 


Not An Isolated Case 
John Farley presents no isolated case. 
More than 120,000 “Farleys” are regu- 
arly receiving retirement allo--ances 
from private employers in this country. 
Nor is the Davis Co.’s action unique. 
A great many American corporations 


have been faced with the question: “As 
a matter of company policy do we favor 
discharge or pensions for our old em- 
ployes?” and have answered by paying 
pensions. 

Fortunately, already a good share of 
American industry believes in granting 
allowances to its old, long service people. 
It knows from experience that such a 
policy pays well. 

3ut why, you ask, shouldn’t an individ- 
ual employe pension himself? Why 
shouldn’t he provide for his own old age? 
As a stockholder, why should my money 
be spent to support an old employe who 
no lonzer contributes anything to the 
success of the business ? 

Natural questions—Let’s look to Cor- 
porate Management for the answers. A 
few months ago a number of industrial, 
utility and financial executives whose 
companies were paying pensions were 
asked how they justified the cost and to 
express their frank opinion as to the 
real worth of these retirement schemes. 
The replies were overwhelmingly favor- 
able. In all, thirty-two reasons were list- 
ed as justifying continuance of their re- 
tirement systems. 

Why Retirement Systems Are Popular 

Of the thirty-two there were five that 
stood out most frequently. They are of 
interest. ; 

1. “Inefficiency resulting from reten- 
tion of an old employe in service beyond 
his real usefulness is corrected by a pen- 
sion system and increased efficiency re- 
sults throughout the organization.” 

2. “Discharging an old man of long 
service might cause a bad reaction among 


all our employes. We don’t care to risk 
any injury to their morale even if we 
were inclined to be hard-boiled.” 

3. Many gave the reason that the 


company’s reputation as an emplover in 
the community would be impaired if they 
fired old, faithful employes. While this 
reason was offered more frequently by 
executives in smaller cities, it neverthe- 
less was suggested by two manufacturers 
in Chicago, a San Francisco bank and 
a chemical company in New York. 

4. A number of replies pointed out 
the need of keeping an organization alive, 
full of new ideas and stimulated by op- 
portunities for promotion. They felt a 
definite retirement program was a very 
important factor in providing this stim- 
ulus. Young, promising employes are 
held because they see possibilities for 
higher positions when their superiors, be- 
cause of age, will be placed on the re- 
tired list. 

5. In different ways but leading to the 
same point many called attention to ac- 
tual savings in payroll effected by pen- 
sioning old employes. Several support- 
ed their statements with some actual 
arithmetic showing that frequently old 
employes who have been in service many 
years receive pay out of proportion to 
the work they are capable of performing 
—pay that has been built up more by rea- 
son of length of service than ability. In 
many cases their retirement does not re- 
quire replacement since their work was 
either so light or so unimportant that 


it was easily absorbed by the remainder 
of the organization. Three of the ex- 
amples offered showed that substantially 
less than half of the pensioned employes 
had to be replaced and that replacements 
were made at less pay. 

While we may be sure the American 
business manager is not lacking in senti- 
ment and in desire to give his employes 
decent, humane treatment, it is interest- 
ing to see from the five reasons just 
given that major justification for _ 
sions appears to rest on a business rathe 
than on a sentimental ground. 

Human as Well as Machine Depreciation 

In large measure, there is a growine 
recognition by corporation management 
that there is something of an accountin: 
parallel between the retirement of em- 
ployes (whose usefulness is impaired by 
old age) and the retirement of machin- 
ery. There appears to be increasing 
agreement with the idea that reserves 
established annually for depreciation of 
the “human element” go hand in hand 
with annual charges for the depreciation 
of plant and equipment. Both employe 
and equipment have a certain useful 
working life at the end of which retire- 
ment is desirable. The accumulation of 
reserves in advance of retirement seems 
an appropriate and sound accounting 
practice in cither case. 

There is this difference between the 
accumulation of reserves for depreciation 
of plant and equipment and for depletion 
of the human element. Plant and equip- 
ment are impersonal things, they have 
no power of action or control over them- 
selves. The employer purchases them 
and uses them at his own discretion un- 
til they wear out. He is the owner of 
their energies. The consumer in paying 
the purchase price of the articles manu- 
factured enables the employer to main- 
tain complete ownership over them and 
their energies. With the human element 
it is different. The worker is the true 
owner of his energies and the employer 
is a consumer of part of them. It is not 
essential, therefore, nor is it usually to 
the best interest of either the individual 
or the employer, to accumulate reserves 
for the depletion of the human element 
that would not reflect this joint interest 
and be co-operative in principle. While, 
therefore, the accumulation of reserves 
for depreciation of plant and equipment 
is strictly a feature of the business to 
be provided by the employer, the accu- 
mulation of reserves for the human ele- 
ment is both a business and a personal 
function which can be provided by joint 
contributions of both the employer and 
the employe. 

Recourse of Employer With Older 
Employes 

Summing up then, business as well as 
personal efficiency demands that old em- 
ployes be retired and replaced by young- 
er, more efficient workers. But careful 
investigations show rather conclusively 
that most old employes could not be re- 
tired upon their own resources as they 
would have no income at all if they lost 
their daily wage. The employer would 
then have three courses open to him, 
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transfer the old 
2. He could dis- 


namely: 1. He could 
employe*to an easy job; 


charge him and allow him to shift for 
himself; 3. He could place him on a 
pension. 

There are few easy jobs around the 


plant or office and before long 
they are filled up, so that at best the 
first course, that of transferring the em- 
ploye to an easy job, is only a temporary 
expedient. When the number of casy 
jobs runs out, sooner or later the man- 
ager is faced with the second course, 
namely: the dismissal of the old employe. 
We have already seen in the second and 
third reasons of the five listed previously 
that discharge would be an unfortunate 
and, in the long run, a costly procedure. 


average 


The third course, then, that of a retire- 
ment allowance, has proved the most 
satisfactory of the three to many firms. 


Many Programs Adopted in Last 
Two Years 

The past twenty-four months have cer- 
tainly been a trying period for American 
industry. It is especially significant, 
therefore, that during this time corpora- 
tions in this country have adopted more 
than one hundred and forty-five scien- 
tific retirement programs with adequate 
funds to carry out their provisions. Small 
family enterprises with perhaps fifty em- 
ployes to industrial giants with many 
thousand employes are included in this 
most recent crop of plans. The move- 
ment has been nation-wide and in no 
sense an East to West trend for many 
of the outstanding examples of sound 
pension financing are to be found in the 
West. For example, two of California’s 
outstanding financial institutions — the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francise« 
and the Title Insurance & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles—have established new plans 
within the past two years. In the Middle 
West we find the St. Louis Union Trust 
Co. (the oldest trust company in Mis- 
souri) and First National Bank and Trust 
Co. of Minneapolis as illustrating two 
model insured plans towards which the 
employes contribute. In the industrial 
field we find such concerns as the West- 
ern Clock Co., LaSalle, Ill, and the 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Brookings Institution of Washington 
Has GOVERNMENTS Among Its Clients 


Business executives these days are 
finding it necessary to keep posted on 
economic affairs to a greater extent than 
ever before because of the many influ- 
ences at work to produce changes in the 
American economy. One can’t go far in 
this field without coming upon references 
to. or the products of the Brookings In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. 

In the field of research, particularly 
economics and government, the Brook- 
ings Institution, if not unique, is at least 
in a class by itself. Some of the most 
authoritative studies in this field are the 
product of this organization which is 
housed in its own attractive, $500,000 
modern building in Washington. 

Has Governments as Clients 


The United States Government and 
many states have called in the Brookings 
Institution to make studies as the basis 
for new plans of organization or func- 
tion. In this work it avoids politics while 
collaborating with official agencies con- 
cerned with the subject. This organiza- 
tion is now in the midst of perhaps the 
most thorough and comprehensive study 
of the distribution of wealth and income 


in America in relation to economic prog- 
ress that has ever been undertaken. Two 
volumes of this series have already been 
published. They are “America’s Capacity 
to Produce” and “America’s Capacity to 
Consume.” Other volumes to follow are 
“The Formation of Capital and Income” 
and “Economic Progress.” The purpose 
of these studies is to learn whether de- 
fective distribution of the national in- 
come is a primary cause of our economic 
difficulties and by what means the eco- 
nomic activities of the people might be 
organized on a sustained level of living 
standards. 

Diagnosing the problems of govern- 
ment and business has come to be its 
special field and while the staff is con- 
stantly engaged in pure research the de- 
mands on the institution for advice and 
assistance during the depression have 
tended to strengthen the highly practical 
phase of its work. 

When ex-President Coolidge was ap- 
pointed chairman of the distinguished 
group named to study the economic po- 
sition of the railroads and competing 
transportation his first step was to en- 
gage the Brookings Institution to make 
a survey and the elaborate report made 
by this group was based largely on its 
findings. Its special studies on the gov- 
ernment emergency set-ups and features 
of the depression have been numerous. 


Robert S. Brookings Founder 


To understand the functions of the 
Brookings Institution one must turn back 
to its founder, Robert S. Brookings. Mr 
Brookings was born in Maryland in 1850. 
lost his father when but two years old 
and had only an elementary education 
At seventeen, he went to St. Louis to 
join an older brother and got a job as 
receiving clerk with a woodenware con- 
cern. His pay was $25 a month on which 
he subsisted. He had not worked long 
at a desk before he realized that the 
greatest opportunity was in selling and 
at eighteen years of age he became a 
traveling salesman for the concern. He 
traveled a wide territory reaching all the 
way to the Pacific coast. This was be- 
fore the days of transcontinental rail- 
roads and he had to drive across thx 
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plains in a wagon. Before he was twenty- 
two he became a partner in the firm. In 
1896, never having married and having a 
fortune of several millions, he retired at 
age 46 because he wanted to devote him- 
self and his fortune to public service. 
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Realizing his limited education Mr. 
3rookings had consulted Dean Snow of 
the Washington University at St. Louis 
and had steadily, for years, pursued sys- 
tematic studies. He was much interested 
in the education of youth, was president 
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of the Mercantile Library and the Choral 
Symphony Society of St. Louis. He had 
been made a director of Washington 
University and on his retirement from 
business the board urged him to take the 
presidency which he did in 1896. 

For the next twenty years Mr. Brook- 
ings devoted himself to strengthening 
and developing this school. He moved 
it from the city to the outskirts adjoin- 
ing Forest Park on a 150 acre tract for- 
merly the site of the St. Louis fair. In 
this work he gave liberally from his per- 
sonal fortune. 


Three Units Combined in Brookings 


Institution 


The beginning of Mr. Brookings’ in- 
terest in government and economics was 
when President Wilson urged him to 
come to Washington to help organize 
the War Industries Board. He was com- 
missioner of finished products and chair- 
man of the price fixing board during the 
war and for his activities was honored 
by the United States, France and Italy. 

From this experience Mr. Brookings 
was impressed with the need for govern- 
ment research and in 1916 he founded 
the Institute for Government Research. 
This was followed in 1922 by the Insti- 
tute of Economics. 

Mr. Brookings secured a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to finance the 
Institute of Economics and brought to 
Washington Dr. Harold G. Moulton of 
the University of Chicago as director. 
This new institute was housed next door 
to the Institute for Government Re- 
search. 

In 1924 he founded a third unit the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government. 

Mr. Brookings set up fellowships in 
Washington University and brought stu- 
dents to the capital for their third year 
of study. He procured a house as a resi- 
dence for the students and Ph.D. degrees 
were granted. When the three units 
were combined into the Brookings In- 
stitute in 1928 it ceased to give degrees 
but it does continue to give fellowships 
to graduate students of this country and 
abroad for one year, the students then 
get their degrees from their own schools. 


Dr. Moulton and Dr. Lyon 


It was to co-ordinate better all of these 
activities that they were merged in 1928 
into one organization and to carry on 
these activities which had grown vastly 
since the first unit was founded, Dr. 
Moulton was made president of the 
Brookings Institution. Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, who had been professor of eco- 
nomics of the Graduate School since 1925 
was made executive vice-president. These 
men had both distinguished careers as 
educators in the field of economics at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Moulton is a native of Michigan 
and has several degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he came up 
through the department of economics to 
a full professorship in 1922. He is the 
author of many studies in the field of 
banking, finance, economics and govern- 
ment both in this country and abroad. 
He prepared with staff members the vol- 
ume “Germany’s Capacity to Pay” in 
1923 which was translated into several 
languages and he also studied the Rus- 
sian and French debt problems as well 
as producing a work on “World War 
Debt Settlements” in 1926. He is a con- 
tributor to many scientific and popular 
publications as well as a lecturer on eco- 
nomics. 

Dr. Lyon has a degree in law as well 
as his doctor’s and master’s from the 
University of Chicago. He was dean of 
the School of Commerce and Finance 
and head of the department of economics 
at Washington University when he be- 
came professor of economics of the 
Brookings Graduate School of Econom- 
ics and Government in 1925. He was 
made executive vice-president when the 
consolidation of the Brookings units 
took place in 1928. Dr. Lyon is also the 
author of numerous volumes many of 
them covering a broad field as well as 
economics and government. 
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Pride Chat’s Sustified 


Life Insurance men and women have 
reason to be inspired by the great part 
their business continues to play in so 
many channels of national well-being. 


It is their great mission in life to provide 


ENOUGH PROTECTION FOR 
EVERYONE. 


These resolute and purposeful individuals 
have every right to be proud of the 
great structure they have helped to 


raise. 





PRUDENTIAL 


THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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A Happy MAN and A Rounded CAREER 


Dr. Augustus S. Knight, Medical Director Metropolitan Life, 
To Retire At the End of the Year, After A Career Full of Honors 


By Clarence Axman 


Mention the name of “Gus” Knight in 
any circle where Dr. Augustus S. Knight 
is known and faces light up with a smile 
as pleasant memories of him flash 
He would have made 
an extraordinary doctor. <A 
scene in a farm house can easily be pic- 


through the mind. 
country 


tured. The youngest child wants to re- 
fnain in the house when all the other 
children are playing in the field in the 
sunshine. “Let’s send for Dr. Knight,” 
Says the weary housewife to her hus- 
band. 
the matter with Jimmy, but the doctor 
ean prescribe something; then maybe he 
will have time to pay us a visit in the 
give him a piece of that 


“There may be nothing serious 


parlor and I can 
pumpkin pie I made last night.” 

But “Gus” Knight did not become a 
country doctor. Instead, he became one 
of the best known young dispensary and 


hospital doctors in Boston; joined the 


Metropolitan Life; became head of the 
medical division of that company. Now, 
having reached the Metropolitan Life’s 
retirement age he is to become a country 
squire. Or, rather, he will work at it 
full time. For years he has been the 
owner of farms in Somerset County, N. 
J. There are three of them, totaling in 
all 794 acres. 
Farms and Rides to Fox Hounds 


There he has not only raised fancy 
peaches and other fruit in large orchards, 
and also all sorts of crops, including hay, 
oats and alfalfa, but his riding horses, 
3erkshire hogs and poultry are some- 
thing well worth seeing if one is inter- 
ested in that sort of thing. And he has 
found time and gets great pleasure out 
of fox hunting, and at the present time 
and for some time has been secretary of 
the Essex Fox Hounds as well as being 
a member of the board of trustees of 
the Essex Fox Hounds. 

In glancing at his career it is easy to 
see that here is a most fortunate man. 
He has had a successful career, each step 
of which has been a sequence until he 
reached the top of his profession. Leav- 
ing his office he has found himself in a 
beautiful home on an estate where he 
has been able to pursue hobbies which 
have got him out into the open air. 
not only in sports but as a practical 
farmer and arboriculturist. He has a 
delightful family, all members of which 
but his youngest child, who is 34 vears 
old, find a keen zest in living and being 
able to ride. He has had many honors 
in his own profession; is held in the 
highest esteem by his associates and his 
professional confreres. He has been a 
most pleasant companion; his health is 
good; and his ebullient spirits and phi- 
losophy have been most stimulating to 
those with whom he has spent most of 
his working career. 

During his career with the Metropoli- 
tan Life he has never had a major con- 
troversy of any kind in his own estab- 
lishment. What differences of opinion 
have arisen were always settled without 
feeling or bitterness. No suggestion of 
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his has ever been greeted by another of- 
ficer with an emphatic No. Not always 
have the presidents or other officers 
agreed with him, but the situation has 
always been threshed out with intelli- 
gence and common sense, and whatever 
way the executive decision eventually 
went all have remained friends; the de- 
cision instantly accepted by everyone as 
the decision of the company. He has 
not been a stubborn or recalcitrant per- 
son; has been willing to compromise. 


Native of Massachusetts’ North Shore 


Dr. Knight is a native of the North 
Shore, that fascinating stretch of terri- 
tory and homes which runs from Lynn, 
Mass., to Gloucester. He was born in 
Manchester, Mass., and is a graduate of 
the high school of that city. His an- 
cestors came to Lynn in 1635, members 
of a family which lived in Moltsham, 
England. After leaving the Manchester 
high school he was graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Har- 
vard University and Harvard Medical 
School. In the three latter schools of 
learning he proved that he was intelli- 
gent, studious and apt, getting through 
each four years course in three years. 

At Harvard he was fortunate enough 
to have as his instructors in philosophy 
three of the outstanding intellects of the 
university world of the late ’80’s. 

They were Prof. Josiah Royce, Prof. 
William James, Prof. George Palmer. 
Each man was an inspiration to serious 
students. Incidentally, some years after 
leaving Harvard University Dr. Knight, 
while a tourist in Rome, visited the 
Maritime Prison of the old Romans near 
Pompeii. Coming into the air he met 
his old “prof”’—William James, brother 
of Henry James, the novelist. “I have 
met my boys all over the world,” said 
William James to Knight, “but I never 
expected to meet one of them in the 
Maritime Prison.” 


A Group of Life Long Friends 


Twenty of Knight’s class at Harvard 


University—those graduating in 1887— 
went to Harvard Medical School. Later 
they formed a little reunion group, which 
met each month and which called itself 
“The Doctors.” Dr. Knight has in his 
possession a group photograph showing 
a number of these men some years after 
being graduated from the medical school. 
The passing years disclosed that they 





Dr. Knight on a Favorite Hunter 


were a most unusually talented aggrega- 
tion, as they had become eminent in their 
profession. 

One of the members of the group was 
“Billy” (William A.) Brooks, who helped 
keep so many Harvard teams in the best 
of physical condition. Others included 
Doctors Frederick S. Coolidge, John L. 
Ames, William E. Faulkner, Thomas J. 
Robinson, Howard A. Lathrop, John L. 
Morse, James Jackson, Edward S. Ab- 
bot, Silas A. Houghton, Francis J. Proc- 
tor, John W. Bartol and John B. Blake. 

After his experience as an interne in 
the Boston City Hospital Dr. Knight be- 
came instructor of physical diagnosis in 
Harvard Medical School. At the same 
time he was a member of the Boston 
Dispensary staff and was also registrar 
of the Boston City Hospital until No- 
vember, 1899. 


How He Met Haley Fiske 


In 1892 he took on some additional 
work which later proved to be the turn- 
ing point in his career. He was made a 
medical examiner of the Metropolitan 
Life. At the time he had not the faint- 
est conception where that appointment 
would eventually lead him. It suddenly 
loomed into importance, however, when 
a tempest about Industrial insurance be- 
gan to blow in legislatures, starting in 
Massachusetts, accompanied by a run of 
sensational newspaper stories and ridicu- 
lous charges based in part on the allega- 
tion that insurance of children was some- 
times entered into with sinister motives. 
The chief protagonist of Industrial in- 
surance was Haley Fiske, then vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, one 
of the greatest characters the business 


has known and a fighter who would not 
compromise a tenth of an inch, knowing 
that right was on his side. Outraged at 
the charges, alarmed at the misunder- 
standing of Industrial insurance—some 
of it malicious, some demagogic, much of 
it based on ignorance—Mr. Fiske ar- 
rived in Boston, indignation blazing from 
every portion of his being, and prepared 
for battle to save the institution which 
meant so much for the well being and 
future security of the manual working 
population of America. 

One of the first men the Metropolitan 
vice-president met in Boston was _ his 
young medical examiner, and the two 
clicked instantly. Very much impressed 
by Knight the executive had many con- 
ferences with him, largely conversations 
while they walked at night in the Back 
Bay section, sometimes for long periods 
at a stretch. 

Made Assistant Medical Director of 

Company 

This contact led to Dr. Knight’s being 
offered the position of assistant medical 
director of the Metropolitan Life. The 
announcement of this new home office 
acquisition was made to superintendents 
and medical examiners of the Metropoli- 
tan Life on November 1, 1899, by 
Thomas H. Willard, medical director— 
who, by the way, was also a great char- 
acter in the life insurance medical end 
of the business, and who retired a year 
ago. It read as follows: 

“To Superintendents and Medical 
Examiners: 

‘Gentlemen :—It is my great pleasure 
to announce the appointment of Augus- 
ius S. Knight, M.D., of Boston, to be 
my assistant at the Home Office, with 
the title of Assistant Medical Director. 
The tremendous growth of the com- 
pany’s business, well known to you, has 
prepared you ‘for the necessity of in- 
creasing the Home Office Staff, and we 
feel that no greater compliment to the 
Field Medical Staff of the company 
could be paid than a selection from their 
number of a gentleman for so prominent 
a place among the officials. Dr. Knight 
has been an examiner for nearly eight 
years in Boston, and has for some years 
had special supervision over the Massa- 
chusetts Staff. He has earned a promi- 
nent place in his profession in his own 
city, being an Instructor of Auscultation 
and Percussion at the Harvard Medical 
School; Registrar at the Boston City 
Hospital; Visiting Physician to Boston 
Dispensary; Secretary of the Boston 
City Hospital Medical Society ; Secretary 
of the Association of Medical Inspectors 
of the Boston Board of Health; Treas- 
urer of the Suffolk District Medical So- 
ciety (the Boston section of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society), and holding 
other offices in the city and state in the 
line of his profession. He brings to the 
service of the Metropolitan the excellent 
business and professional experiences in- 
volved in these offices, and he brings 


also an intimate acquaintance with the 
duties of an examiner in the field. 

“We feel that you will consider it an 
advantage to you and to us at the Home 
Office to have as an official one who has 
regarded the work from the point of 
view of a field examiner of long and 
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large experience. We hope thus to tie 
up closer to us the members of our field 
force, medical and business.” 

Since Dr. Willard sent that communi- 
cation thirty-five years have gone by in 
each one of which Dr. Knight has made 
some valuable contributions to the com- 
pany, to the life insurance business, to 
his profession and to his home counties 
and state. He was treasurer of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors from 1903 to 1918; was president 
in 1920 and 1921. When president he 
induced Dr. Eliott P. Joslin of Boston 
to deliver an address on diabetes. That 
was the forerunner of a number of out- 
standing, constructive papers delivered 
by physicians or surgeons who are en- 
gaged in a field outside of life insurance. 
These addresses have done much to add 
lustre to the association. The influence 
of Dr. Knight and Dr. Rogers, former 
medical director of the New York Life, 
did much in bringing into the A. L. I. 
M. D. medical directors of American Life 
Convention companies. The A. L. I. 
M. D. now has 230 members. 

The Fight on Tuberculosis 


When Dr. Knight joined the Metro- 
politan Life there were three doctors in 
the medical division of the company. 
Now there are forty-three or forty-four. 
It is a staff of which any company can 
be proud. All of these men were chosen 
by Dr. Knight and in their number is 
Dr. Charles L. Christiernin, who is next 
in command in the medical division. In 
picking men for the medical division of 
the Metropolitan Life Dr. Knight has 
gone out for the best and has landed 
them. 

In trying to review the number of Dr. 
Knight’s accomplishments since being 
with the Metropolitan the list is so long 
it is difficult to put special emphasis on 
any of them, but probably as important 
as anything has been the reduction in 
the tuberculosis toll among the com- 
pany’s own employes, the result of his 
constant effort to detect and treat the 
disease in the early stages. He has been 
the leading spirit in the organization of 
the medical and nursing service for both 
field and home office employes. The an- 
nual medical examinations, through 
which threatening ailments can be de- 
tected and corrected before more serious 
trouble develops, are a result of this 
foresight. 

His activities relative to T.B. were an 
outgrowth of a meeting which was held 
at the National Museum of History one 
night during an agitation sweeping the 
city to carry on the battle against tuber- 
culosis. At this meeting Haley Fiske 
talked and so did Dr. Knight. Haley 
Fiske went into the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign hammer and tongs. He was so 
worked up over it that he told Knight: 
“T would not hesitate to ask the directors 
of this company for authorization to 
spend $100,000 to wipe out T.B. among 
our own people.” 

From that beginning came the move- 
ment which resulted in the building of 
the company’s sanatorium at Mount Mc- 
Gregor, N. Y. Since that time hundreds 
of company employes have gone to the 
sanatorium and been discharged as 
“cured.” The facts are that real cures 
did take place in 85% of the cases, and 
hundreds of agents and employes went 
back to the field or to their desks with 
their old-time pep. The late Dr. Horace 
Howk, for years in charge of the sana- 
torium, was picked by Dr. Knight. 

Periodic Health Examination For 

Policyholders 

In discussing Dr. Knight the Mctro- 
politan Underwriter said recently: 

“In 1899 he was appointed a medical 
director at the home office. At that time 
there was little more to work with than 
a couch and a hot-water bottle. But un- 
der his administration the medical divi- 
sion was thoroughly modernized and 
fully equipped and constantly has been 
kept abreast of the advances in life in- 
Surance medicine. He has organized a 
number of additional sections, such as 
the medical rest rooms and the dental 
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Mrs. A. E. Patterson Portrait 
Shown in Cartier Exhibition 





Mrs. Alexander E. Patterson from the 
portrait by F. Enid Stoddard 


A portrait of Mrs. Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, wife of the Penn Mutual Life 
general agent in Chicago, was exhibited 
recently at the Fifth Avenue store of 
Cartier’s, Paris and New York jewelers. 
The work of F. Enid Stoddard, it occu- 
pied a prominent place in an exhibition 
of Miss Stoddard’s work at that estab- 
lishment. Miss Stoddard is one of the 
leading English miniaturists; has painted 
several members of the royal family in- 
cluding Princess Mary and her children; 
is an associate of the Royal Miniature 
Society. 

The drawing of Mrs. Patterson was 
done with tinted pencil on brown Japan- 
ese paper, a process developed by Miss 
Stoddard in order to make large pictures 
by a technique similar to and wiih re- 
sults rather like miniatures. 

Among other pictures in the exhibi- 
tion done this way were those of eight 
leading Chicago business men made for 
the permanent collection of the Black- 
stone Hotel; also, the last drawing from 
life of the real-life “Alice in Wonder- 
land” who at the age of &2 has just died 
—Alice Hargreaves. 

The portrait of Mrs. Patterson was 
made recently while the artist was resid- 
ing in Chicago. She is a Vassar grad- 
uate. 





Los Angeles Groups 





Equitable Society Lines Cover Wide 
Range; Plenty of Business Available 
If Energetically Solicited, Says Dewar 
One of the cities where a good group 

insurance volume is being written is Los 

Angeles. Asked by The Eastern Under- 

writer the type of risks which are being 

covered there, Alexander A. Dewar, 
agency manager, Equitable Society, said 
the risks were from many different lines 
of industry, including oil companies and 
oil products companies, merchandising 
concerns, manufacturing of ladies’ gar- 
ments and ready-to-wear, knitting mills, 
dairy business, wholesale grocer, etc. 
Replying to another question as to why 
Los Angeles proved such a good field, his 
comment was: “I am sure our fine re- 
sults have been obtained principally be- 
cause a sufficient number of the agency 
became Group-minded and set out to get 
the business. Members of the agency re- 
sponded to the stimulus of very definite 
attention to the development of Group 
business by our agency Group supervisor, 

Peter Thompson, as well as the inspira- 

tion to be gained from a nation-wide 

Group campaign which has been devel- 

oped by our home office, the chairman 

of which special committee is Cecil 

Frankel, also of our own agency. The 

members of the organization simply 

caught the idea and went to work at it 
consistently.” 
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NSuTrance Department Ace— 


Nelson B. Hadley, Chief Examiner of Life Companies, This State, 
Is A “Hard Boiled Egg,” and Doesn’t Care Who Knows It 


The original Progressive was Hazen S. 
Pingree of Michigan, colorful political 
figure who brought the New Deal to the 
bicycle era. Stemming from a long line 
of Massachusetts which had 
produced leaders of affairs for 150 years 


pioneers 


—among them a Governor of Vermont— 
Pingree settled in Detroit after the Civil 
War, was elected mayor four times, the 
Republican machine liking the candidate 
less each time because of his progressive 
ideas. 

A solid citizen of distinguished bearing 
with a massive head, resplendent gray 
goatee and mustaches, the Republican 
regulars could not match either his rec- 
ord or his lithographs. Hillsdale County 
in the southern tier farming section, a 
Republican stronghold, had as secretary 
of the party county committee a young 
man named Nelson B. Hadley. A Pin- 
gree follower, he fought the machine to 
such good effect that Hillsdale went for 
Pingree in the state convention. Pingree 
was also elected. 

When it came time to shake the plumb 
tree in this political upset young Hadley 
drew the job of deputy insurance com- 
missioner. In those days the Insurance 
Department was made up of the com- 
missioner—who wasn’t supposed to take 
his work too seriously anyway; a deputy 
who could be even less serious if so 
constituted, and two or three clerks to 
carry on Departmental routine through 
changing political fortunes. 

When the new administration came in 
Hadley appeared at the Insurance De- 
partment office with only a_ hearsay 
knowledge of what a deputy insurance 
commissioner was supposed to do. No- 
body guessed it—Hadley least of all— 
but this would qualify as a momentous 
moment in the insurance business. There 
were people who should have felt warn- 
ing sensations in their spine when Had- 
ley took office for he has been, man and 
boy so to speak, a martinet as a state 
insurance official, an insurance examiner 
in a class by himself, and a wasp to a 
certain element in the business. 


Product of a Little Country School 


Hadley had just turned 30. His edu- 
cation had been that of the country 
school of a prosperous farming commu- 
nity topped by graduation from Hillsdale 
College, a Free Will Baptist school, rated 
good for the time perhaps making up in 
soundness and thoroughness for the 
wider range of larger colleges. Hadley’s 
gift of concentration, often commented 
upon by his associates, is no gift at all, 
he says, as it dates back to the little 
country school in Hillsdale County. In 
the traditional country school manner 
there were several grades in the class 
group and the teacher would send them 
all to the blackboard at the same time 
to demonstrate aloud. Concentrating un- 
der such circumstances became of ne- 
cessity a fine art. 

Mr. Hadley has had plenty of oppor- 
tunity over the years to show his back- 
bone, but no one has ever accused him 
of having “front.” Pose, side and effete 
veneers of the city never characterized 
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Hadley’s rugged personality. When he 
first appeared at the Michigan Insurance 
Department office in Lansing in butter 
colored shoes, cotton print country store 
shirt, collar and tie arrangement that 
would make a Fifth Avenue haberdasher 
tear his hair, Hadley was a farmer who 
had made a success of politics. For all 
Hadley cares that description is still 
good. 

(Mrs. Hadley does not like that de- 
scription. Says her husband sometimes 
buys wearing apparel on Fifth Avenue, 
but admits he does not dress so well as 
the young fellows in the movies——Ed- 
itor’s Note.) 


Early Days in Lansing 


Any way, during that first week in his 
Lansing office Hadley sat at the deputy’s 
desk over in a corner; looked around 
thoughtfully ; said nothing. He still uses 
the same technique. Probably, Cal Cool- 
idge learned this observation-taciturnity 
method from him. Each could give the 
other points on the technique. 

The clerks showed no inclination to in- 
itiate the green deputy into the mys- 
teries. They had seen deputies and com- 
missioners come and go. Part of the 
game was to keep both on ice as long 
as possible. In those first days the per- 
sonnel of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment made the mistake many people 
have done on first contact with Hadley 
—they underestimated him. Disarming 
is his air of humility and self-effacement. 
This atmosphere of futility in a poker 
game has brought ruin to many oppo- 
nents. Even some of his associates in 
the New York Department today say 
their mortgages on the old homestead 
might have been paid off long ago but 
for that Hadley deceptive mien in a 
poker game. 

With all his contact since with the big- 


wigs of insurance and politics, in spite 
of association with front page names in 
the world of affairs, Hadley remains true 
to a long line of farmer ancestors dating 
back to pioneer days in upper New York 
State. He could return to Hillsdale 
County today and be “one of the folks.” 
After years spent in the most cosmo- 
politan and most artificial spot on this 
continent, Hadley still thinks a coat 
collar was put there to keep the draft 
off the neck. 


Association with James Victor Barry 


In his unobtrusive way the new dep- 
uty had been learning about the insur- 
ance business. There came the inevitable 
time when the staff was up against a 
situation and passed the buck to the 
deputy. Hadley took charge of the sit- 
uation and he never let go thereafter. 
A natural aptitude for dealing with fig- 
ures, plus his uncanny capacity for pen- 
etrating the superficial and getting at 
essential facts, soon made him known 
beyond the Michigan border. 

Then there happened one of those 
turns of the wheel of fortune that de- 
cides the course of men’s lives and estab- 
lishes associations that continue through- 
out a lifetime. The regular Republican 
organization recaptured control of the 
state at the close of Governor Pingree’s 
term. Governor-elect Bliss, who suc- 
ceeded him, wanted as insurance com- 
missioner a high type of man who would 
command public confidence. The De- 
partment was a source of trouble to the 
organization and some insurance people 
in the state had waited upon the gover- 
nor-elect about the situation. Bliss had 
his eye on a young newspaperman who 
had been writing political news out of 
Lansing for fifteen years. This was 
James Victor Barry. Governor Bliss had 
known Barry for years, had a fine opin- 
ion of his ability, and in fact had already 
offered him the post of secretary to the 
governor which Barry refused. He 
urged the commissionership on Barry, 
who put up to Hadley the proposition 
that he would accept if Hadley—the in- 
surgent who had successfully licked the 
machine in his county—was retained. 


Barry Takes the Job 


“They'll never stand for that,” said 
Hadley, not a little amused at the pros- 
pect. 

“All right,” commented Barry, “I’m not 
looking for the appointment any way.” 

Barry stuck to his decision and Hadley 
stayed. There began an_ association 
which was close for six years until Had- 
ley was called to the New York Insur- 
ance Department in 1907 and has con- 
tinued ever since. Commissioner Barry 
was in office continuously for ten years 
from 1901 to 1911 being appointed five 
times. As everybody with even a mar- 
ginal connection with the insurance busi- 
ness knows Mr. Barry was for many 
years afterward an officer of the Metro- 
politan Life and is now vice-president of 
the Life Extension Institute. 


How Hadley Came to New York 


_ It was a fight that put Hadley into the 
insurance supervision field and it was a 
fight that brought him to the New York 


Insurance Department. Charles Evans 
Hughes was swept into the Governor’s 
chair at Albany on the insurance reform 
wave. Soon after taking office Governor 
Hughes got after Otto Kelsey, then Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, to reorganize 
the department. “Boss” Tom Platt 
backed up Kelsey and the Governor was 
stymied. There was one man at least in 
the Department who knew its weak- 
nesses and how much it needed talent in 
that critical period for the life insurance 
companies. This was the late Henry D. 
Appleton, first deputy and for many 
vears chairman of the vastly important 
but uninteresting committee on _ blanks 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Covering a meeting of the committee 
on blanks is the dullest assignment in in- 
surance newspaper work. The committee 
mectings are all executive sessions closed 
to the reporters, who sometimes hang 
around waiting for the news of changes 
in the wording of report schedules. 
When the reporters got these changes 
they usually read like this: “Substitute 
‘the’ for ‘an’ in the forty-ninth line of 
page seven and delete next to the last 
comma.” The reporters get from the 
committee an interpretation and it is 
then revealed that the changes may cost 
the insurance companies a lot of money 
in some mysterious way. 


Experiences with Appleton 


Because his examination work had at- 
tracted attention in state insurance de- 
partments outside of Michigan Nelson 
B. Hadley had been put on the important 
blanks committee of the National Con- 
vention. Hadley had clear-cut convic- 
tions about company report information 
—as he has about everything else—and 
he has always considered that his man- 
date came from the people who put their 
savings into life insurance. His value 
on this committee and his standing as a 
deputy commissioner and examiner was 
soon demonstrated. 

In June, 1907, when the fight was on 
for the reorganization of the New York 
Insurance Department, Hadley came East 
for a meeting of the committee on 
blanks. Henry D. Appleton lost no time 
in putting up to Hadley the proposal 
that he become chief examiner of life 
companies for New York, at that moment 
the most critical post in the department. 
Hadley had been a deputy and examiner 
for ten years then. He was well sea- 
soned and equipped as few other men 
for the work. 

Hadley used to scrap regularly with 
the New York Department’s first deputy 
but Appleton maintained a great respect 
for his ability and it was he who stood 
out for the appointment of this trained 
examiner from outside the state instead 
of inexperienced local talent. 


“It Won’t Get by Hadley” 


James Victor Barry, who has known 
Hadley longer, doubtless, than anyone 
else associated with insurance, goes the 
limit in his praise of Hadley’s intellect, 
integrity and thorough-going honesty. 
“Nelson Hadley always went to the bot- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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All about are signs of | 
change. In railroading, 
in the automobile in- 
dustry, in the corpora- 
tion or small business, 
methods are being 
streamlined. Success 
today demands it. 


But though the methods are streamlined to make them EFFECTIVE, 
the fundamentals—honesty, industry, ability—have NEVER changed. 


The successful underwriter of today knows today’s methods, as 
new as streamlining, and knows they cut down resistance. He 
has at his call the latest policies, in his head the best ways of 
fitting them to needs, and on his tongue the words which mean 


his success. 


This is part of State Mutual’s help to salesmen. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 
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Vast Home MortcGAGcE INSURANCE 
OPERATIONS AIM of FH A 


If the vision of James A. Moffett, Fed 


eral housing administrator, is realized 
the enactment of the National Housing 
Act will indeed revolutionize real estate 


financing in that field. It is also the 
confident expectation of the Federal 
Housing Administration that it will be 
self-sustaining through the Mutual Mort- 
gage Insurance plan set up under Title 
II, the premiums for the insurance being 
paid to FHA 

In its simplest terms FHA aims at the 
creation of a nation-wide uniform system 
of low cost financing of moderate priced 
homes. Its purpose is the establishment 
of a universal basic interest rate of not 
more than 5% for first mortgages on all 
new home construction and of not more 
than 514% for home mortgage refunding 
It aims at the eciimination of second mort 
gages and all other jumor instruments 
in home financing, as well as the short 
term mortgage in this field 

Administrator Moffett’s belief is that 
these sweeping changes will be started on 
their way almost immediately and that 
the ultimate result would be the leveling 
of the hills and valleys of building booms 
and real estate depressions in the class 
of home ownership 

As the FHA has only just started, the 
functions of this new emergency organi- 
zation in Washington are not widely un- 
derstood. FHA headquarters has large 
space in the new Post Office Building 
in the national capital with a publicity 
division of trained newspapermen turning 
out pamphlets, press releases and feature 
articles in order to get over to the pub- 
le as quickly as possible the functions 
of FHA and how to take advantage of 
them. 


Mortgage Insurance Vital Function 


It should be understood that the main 
function and vital feature of FHA is 
insuring mortgages on low cost homes. 
There are three titles in the National 
Housing Act. Under Title I was created 
the government's “Better Housing Pro- 
gram” to bring about repairs and mod- 
ernization of property. This was intend- 
ed as a quick and temporary stimulation 
to the building industry and will come 
to a close at the end of 1935 unless ex- 
tended by Congress. Titles II and III 
will continue indefinitely. Title II cre- 
ates a Mutual Mortgage Insurance plan 
and Title III provides for the formation 
of National Mortgage Associations in- 
tended to purchase and sell mortgages 
and to borrow money for such purposes. 

To summarize briefly the FHA plan 
it issues certificates of approval as mort- 
gagee to banks, trust companies and oth- 
er lending institutions and then insures 
mortgages made by them. The mort- 
gage must not exceed $16,000 or 80% of 
the value of the property as appraised 
by FHA on one-to-four family dwelling 
structures. The mortgage must be amor- 
tized and may run to twenty years. 

No direct loans by the government 
were contemplated when the act was 
passed although this possibility has lately 
entered the situation The National 
Housing Act provides only that a home 
financing system be set up through pri 
vate capital 

Administrator Moffett would like to 
see insurance companies actively inter- 
ested in two ways—as approved mort- 
gagees making loans direct and as 
purchasers of the debentures of the Na- 
tional Mortgage Associations formed 
under the act. 


All Risks Put Into Groups 


Insurance of a new mortgage will cost 


Harris & Ewing 
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the owner annually % of 1% of the face 
of the mortgage. On refinancing of an 
already existing mortgage the insurance 
fec will be 1%. 

\ll of the insured mortgages are put 
into groups based on maturities and risk. 
This process is simplified by having all 
mortgages mature on June 30. It is ex- 
pected that this grouping of all mort- 
gages of similar maturities and risk will 
be to the advantage of the mortgagor 
because he can benefit by the mutual 
insurance plan in certain ways. For ex- 
ample, if he secures a mortgage of only 
50% of the appraised value of his prop- 
erty his mortgage will go in a group of 
50% mortgages in which case the possi- 
bilities of loss will be much less than if 
his mortgage was in the maximum group 
of 80% mortgages. 

There is the further possibility that 
the accumulation of insurance premiums 
will result in a refund to the borrower. 
The insurance premiums will be invested 
by the government, these accumulations 
to be known as the Mutual Mortgage 
Insurance Fund. This will be used as a 
revolving fund for carrying out the pro- 
visions of Title II which started with 
$10,000,000 allocated for that purpose out 
of funds appropriated under the act. The 
total insurance of mortgages under the 
act is limited to $1,000,000,000. 


Visualize Huge Market and Turn-over 


The standardized procedure based on 
the Mutual Mortgage Insurance Plan 
aims to create a dependable and constant 
market for these mortgages through the 
National Mortgage Associations to be 
established under Title III of the act. 
They must have capital of not less than 
$5,000,000 and may have outstanding 
notes, bonds, debentures or other obliga- 
tions not to exceed ten times their cap- 
ital. 

It is the view of FHA that these finan- 
cial agencies will have a ready market 
for home mortgages and that they will 
be in a position to make as many mort- 
cage loans as are presented to them. The 
National Mortgage Associations will use 
these insured mortgages as the under- 
lying security for debentures that will be 
issued and sold to the public. They ulti- 
mately will be put out in large volume 
and FHA expects them to be desirable 





investments for trust funds, savings 
banks and insurance companies. 

The administrator will also issue de- 
bentures to the mortgagee when prop- 
erty is taken over under the mortgage 
insurance features. They will bear in- 
terest not to exceed 3% and be fully 
guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the government. 

General Reinsurance Account 
In addition to the groups of mortgages 
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having similar risk characteristics and 
inaturity dates there is a General Rein. 
surance Account. Expenses of FHA 
may be allocated in the discretion of the 
administrator among the several group 
accounts or charged to the General Re- 
insurance Account. Whenever the credit 
balance in any group account exceeds the 
remaining unpaid principal of the out- 
standing mortgages assigned to that 
group by 10% of the total premium pay- 
ments, the insurance is terminated and 
the administrator pays to each of the 
mortgagees a sum sufficient to pay off 
the mortgage in full and transfers the 
remainder of such credit balance to the 
General Reinsurance Account. In the 
final year prior to the maturity date of 
the mortgages in a group, 10% of the 
total premm@ums are transferred to the 
General Reinsurance Account and the re- 
mainder, if any, distributed pro rata to 
the mortgagees for account of the mort- 


Lagor, 


Dr. Augustus Knight 


(Continued from Page 9) 


division, which have contributed much to 
the hcalth of Metropolitan employes and 
policyholders. 

“Dr. Knight was the prime mover in 
the introduction of periodic health ex- 
aminations for policyholders. Statistical 
studies show that since the inauguration 
of this service the mortality among those 
who availed themselves of the privilege 
has been more favorable than the gen- 
eral mortality. To expand prevention 
work he has made it possible for an ap- 
plicant to have a report of his medical 
impairments sent to his family doctor. 

Dr. Knight took a prominent part in 
the researches of the commission for the 
study of influenza. This commission was 
authorized and financed by the company 
io conduct thorough research in an effort 
to isolate the influenza germ. The late 
Second Vice-President Frankei also took 
an active part in the studies, and the 
foremost medical authorities of the New 
York Department of Health, the Har- 
vard Medical School, the United States 
\rmy and other organizations joined in 
the undertaking.” 


President of Hospital Board of Managers 


Dr. Knight is president of the board 
of managers of the New Jersey State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases at Grey- 
stone Park, N. J. He went on the board 
fourteen years ago. At the time it did 
not have a graduate nurse on the staff 
and only five doctors. It now has sixty- 
eight graduate nurses and the place is 
recognized as one of the very best psy- 
chiatric hospitals in America. On the 
board are such men as Ridley Watts, a 
director of the New York Life; Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of the 
Prudential, and Dr. O’Hanlon, head of 
the Jersey City Hospital, one of the best 
medical hospital executives in the coun- 
try. Dr. Knight is on the board of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

-has been for a quarter of a century. 
He is a member of the board of trustees 
of Somerset Hospital, Somerville, N. J., 
and of Somerset Foundation, that city. 
Also, he is a member of the American 
Psychiatric Association, American Med- 
ical Association and Somerset County 
(N. J.) Medical Society, and an honorary 
member of the Morris County (N. J.) 
Medical Society as well as Medical So- 
ciety of Greater New York. He is a 
member of the Harvard Clubs of New 
York and Boston and a member of the 
township committee of Bedminster, N. J. 

An honor which gave him unusual 
pleasure was when he was made one of 
the five administrative surgeons of the 
American College of Surgeons, the ap- 
pointment coming from Franklim H. Mar- 
tin, director of this college. 


As Seen by Other Companies 


The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked Dr. William Muhlberg, vice-presi- 


dent and medical director of the Union 
Central, for an estimate of Dr. Knight, 
and it corresponds with the opinion of 
him in medical divisions of other insur- 
ance companies. Dr. Muhlberg said: 

“Since his election in 1900 to member- 
ship in the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, Dr. Au- 
gustus S. Knight has been one of the 
guiding spirits in that association. 

“His worth received carly recognition, 
Three years after his election he was 
made treasurer, in which capacity he 
served until 1918, when he was elected 
vice-president. In 1920 he was honored 
with the office of president, and his in- 
augural address, dealing with the signifi- 
cance of urinary impairments, is one of 
the classics in medical insurance litera- 
ture. He has contributed frequently 
through papers and discussions to the 
transactions of the association, and the 
wide range of subjects, embracing such 
topics as Borderline Risks, Comments on 
the Medical Impairment Study, Mortal- 
ity Ratios of Under and Oves Weight, 
Mortality and Morbidity, the Working 
Capacity of Tuberculosis Patients, etc. 
show the breadth and catholicity of his 
studies and researches. 

“Dr. Knight has always been deeply 
interested in the subject of prolongation 
of life through conservation examina- 
tions. His activities in this field attract- 
ed such nation-wide attention that he 
was invited to address the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in 1922 and 
again in 1932, when he stressed the duty 
of insurance companies in contributing 
to the movement for improvement of 
public health. Inspired by-his enthusias- 
tic efforts, his own company—the Met- 
ropolitan Life—has assumed leadership in 
this difficult and important field. Health 
commissioners throughout the country 
recognize the value and importance of 
the work his company is conducting 
through distribution of literature and by 
means of advertisements in prominent 
magazines. 


Solved Important Problem by 
Standardization 


“One of Dr. Knight’s most valuable 
contributions has been in the field of 
standardization of the methods of insur- 
ance companies for the examination of 
urine of applicants. His solution of this 
perplexing problem was characteristically 
direct and practical. He called into con- 
sultation the leading authorities on urin- 
alysis in the country to collaborate with 
him. In consequence new methods were 
devised that are now recognized as au- 
thoritative. 

“The high esteem and respect held by 
the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors for Dr. 
Knight was attested by his election to 
Member Emeritus at the annual meeting 
last October. This is an honor reserved 
solely for the most eminent of the mem- 
bers.” 
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(Interesting ideas recently furnished 
Connecticut Mutual representatives.) 


WORTHLESS: Statistics indicate that the sale 
of worthless securities has amounted to 
$25,000,000,000 during the last 10 years. This 
means $250 for every man, woman and child in 


the country. 
* * * 


SECURITY: It seems that the richer people are 
the more determined they are to invest their 
funds with the greatest security. Those who can- 
not afford to lose a penny frequently take the 


greatest risk. 
* * * 


INELIGIBLE: About 9°% of applicants for life 
insurance are found to be ineligible for insurance 
at standard rates because of medical impairment 
found on examination or because of previous ill- 
ness sufficiently severe to affect the longevity of 
the individual. 

* * * 
YOUTH: Youth possesses a confidence and 
optimism without which civilization would fall. 
Sometimes the vision of youth is more to be 
relied upon than the vision of age. Talk with 
this younger generation as you have opportunity, 
and you will detect in their minds a conviction 
that, in some fashion, we are in a process of 
change toward improvement. 


* *” * 


CULTIVATION: The best results in quality pros- 
pecting are obtained by cultivating an unselfish 
interest in the worthwhile people, also in the 
affairs of your city and community by keeping 
yourself before the public, in doing your share of 
work in organizations and civic enterprises. 


* * * 


HEROES: Your closes should be built on the 
idea of stressing the purpose and direction of 
the proposed contract. To do this in a human 
way you must be human yourself and by infer- 
ence must suggest that the prospect, himself, is 
the hero of your story. 

x * x 


PARTICULAR: Dollars, says the New Yorker, 
don't care who spends them. (But they are very 
particular who save them.) 


* * * 
THE OPEN DOOR: Leave before you wear 


the prospect out. Tell him definitely when you'll 
be back and then keep the appointment. 


* * * 
PREPARE: Tell them this: You can't avoid old 
age—so why not prepare to enjoy it?” 

* * * 


APPEAL: The appeal to the ear is intensified 
many times when the eye is also not forgotten. 




















Many lives were 





lost and 
1906-16 much of the city 
The Connecticut destroyed 
Mutual's in the 
Seventh Decade San Francisco 
Earthquake, 
April 18, 1906 





Earthquake and fire devastated San Francisco early in the Company's 
seventh decade. The silent panic of 1907, like the earthquake, spread 
an atmosphere of gioom and destruction. Meanwhile "horseless carriages" 
became more familiar. Arizona, the forty-eighth State, joined the Union. 


t 


The Connecticut Mutual entered the decade with an unblemished 
record and continued to prosper. Income insurance became popularized 
and the powers of trusteeship were conferred upon Connecticut life 
insurance companies by the Connecticut State Legislature. 


In 1911, the Company began a unique undertaking. It was then 65 
years of age. There had accumulated a considerable list of policies on 
persons whose whereabouts were unknown. No claim had ever been 
made in these cases, either because the beneficiaries were wholiy unaware 
of the existence of a policy through its loss, or for the reason that it was 
thought valueless by them. The Connecticut Mutual started a systematic 
and vigorous search for so-called lost policyholders; this soon resulted in 
cash payments of over $300,000 to beneficiaries who had no knowledge 
of the value or existence of the policies. 


Directors of the Company meet every week throughout the entire 
year. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL BRR 
HHL FE -INSU DANCERS 
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‘The General American’s President 


Walter W. Head Was Country School Teacher Before 


Entering Banking; President National Council, Boy 
Scouts; Chairman National Youth Week Committee 


By David F. Barrett 


The recent announcement that the 
General American Life, as of October 31, 
had accumulated a fund of $3,000,000 to 
be applied December 31 to reducing the 
liens on certain of the Missouri State 
Life policies under the terms of the re- 
insurance agreement approved by Circuit 
Judge Henry Hamilton on September 7, 
1933, has focused the attention of finan- 
cial and insurance circles on the splendid 
job that is being done by Walter W. 
Head, president of the General American 
Life, and the organization he has per- 
fected since assuming his duties as the 
ranking executive of this great Middle 
Western company. Never have the ac- 
complishments of the General American 
Life during the first thirteen months 
after taking over the Missouri State 
Life’s business been equaled under sim- 
ilar circumstances. It was the country’s 
greatest reinsurance undertaking. 

Born in Adrian, Ill, on December 18, 
1877, Mr. Head was taken to Missouri 
by his parents when still a small child. 
He was graduated from a normal school; 
also attended a business college. 

Enters Banking 

While plowing with a mule team on 
his father’s farm in Missouri he had de- 
cided that he didn’t want to be a farmer. 
He realized that the task of winning his 
way upward outside of farming would be 
very difficult. But he was undaunted by 
the handicaps he fully realized. He 
worked his way through the normal 
school and then began to teach a country 
school. As is customary in the rural sec- 
tions his pupils were of many grades. 

Successful as a school teacher he soon 
was appointed principal of the public 
schools in De Kalb, Mo., holding that 
post three years. However, in the mean- 
time he had concluded that his eventual 
field of endeavor was outside the teach- 
ing profession. He had a yearning to 
enter the business world. To get the 
proper background he accepted a posi- 
tion in a De Kalb bank, working the first 
summer for nothing. 

When the De Kalb State Bank was 
organized he was made cashier, a tribute 
to the confidence of his associates. From 
that point in his career his rise was 
rather rapid. In the early part of 1906 
he was made a state bank examiner and 
later in that year was induced to accept 
a similar position in national bank su- 
pervision. 

Heads American Bankers Association 

Later he was made cashier of the 
American National Bank in St. Joseph, 
Mo. His work for that financial insti- 
tution soon attracted outside attention 
and he was invited to accept the post of 
vice-president of the Omaha National 
Bank in Omaha in 1917. He was ad- 
vanced to the presidency of that bank 
in 1920. It was during his administra- 
tion that he was made president of the 
American Bankers Association in 1923. 

In 1929 he went to Chicago to become 
president of the Foreman-State National 
Bank in Chicago. Later he went to New 
York to fill various banking and financial 
positions. 

First Missouri State Life Contact 

For a number of years Mr. Head had 
been very much interested in life insur- 
ance and its financial problems. It was 


because of his intimate knowledge of the 
business that he was asked to make a 
survey of the Missouri State Life situa- 
tion when it became apparent early in 





WALTER W. HEAD 


1933 that something would have to be 
done for that company. 

When David M. Milton and his asso- 
ciates decided to have the General Amer- 
ican Life submit a proposition for the 
Missouri State Life’s assets and business 
they agreed that Walter W. Head was 
the man best fitted for the presidency 
of the company. 

It is now known that his frankness 
and sincerity while explaining the details 
of the General American Life program 
for assuming the business of the Mis- 
souri State Life had great weight in 
Judge Hamilton’s decision to approve the 
agreement with Superintendent of In- 
surance R. Emmet O’Malley. He _ in- 
spired confidence in everyone who heard 
him testify at that important court 
hearing. 

Liquidating an Indebtedness 

On September 8, 1933, when the Gen- 
eral American started to work out the 
Missouri State Life situation the old 
company owed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and various banks a 
total of $7,163,958.99, but by May, 1934, 
that entire indebtedness had been liqui- 
dated. Today the General American 
Life doesn’t owe a penny to anyone, 
aside from current obligations, such as 
expenses of operation, etc. 

Mr. Head wrote his associates in the 
field during the past summer: “These 
accomplishments could not have been at- 
tained without the co-operation of a loy- 
al and aggressive force of field repre- 
sentatives. To you who have had a part 
in this achievement we express our ap- 
preciation for work well done.” But the 
men on the firing line know full well to 
whom the greatest credit is due. This 
was demonstrated during October when 
John J. Moriarty, vice-president in 
charge of the agency organization, called 
upon the agency forces to honor Mr. 
Head in recognition of his work for the 
company. The result was the greatest 
month’s production in the history of the 
General American Life, the final .results 
being 34% above any other single month. 

Boy Scouts 

Mr. Head has been active in Boy Scout 
work and is serving his ninth term as 
president of the National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. He delights on go- 
ing on a “jamboree” with Boy Scouts 
anywhere. Through his work with boys 


he has exerted a decided influence in 
moulding careers of boys. He is also 
chairman of the National Youth Week 
committee, sponsored by the Rotary In- 
ternational. 

Mr. Head is a trustee of Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb.; Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia.; the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary, and George Williams 
College, Chicago. He is an honorary 
member of the Rotary International and 
the National Geographical Society. He 
was a member of the Nebraska Capitol 
Commission for ten years. This group 
had charge of the erection of Nebraska’s 
impressive $10,000,000 State House which 
was dedicated during the past year. 


Served on Numerous Boards 


For many years Mr. Head has served 
on the boards of directors of various 
railroads, insurance companies and other 
business corporations. He has also been 
active in civic enterprises in St. Joseph, 


Omaha, Chicago, New York and 5 
Louis. When someone was wanted to 
assure the success of grand opera in St 
Louis’ new $6,000,000 Auditorium anq 
Community Center Building Mr. Head 
was called upon. As president of the 
Opera Founders he did much to make 
the two successful seasons of opera that 
have been presented in the new build- 
ing since it was opened early last spring. 

The day that the General American 
Life took over the affairs of the Mis. 
souri State Life Mr. Head said that he 
regarded the safeguarding the policyhold- 
ers in the company his first responsi- 
bility. 

While the assured reduction of 12% 
in the Missouri State Life liens on De- 
cember 31 is truly a real accomplishment 
for any business organization—and the 
General American Life recognizes that 
real progress has been achieved—its goal 
for 1935 and the future years requires 
even greater achievement. 


The New York Alexander Dumas 


Top Club President of One of America’s Great Life Insurance 
Companies Was Once Office Boy of Thomas 
A. Buckner 


\lexander Dumas, president, 1934 Top 
Club of the New York Life, knows that 
he is carrying through life a famous 
name though just why he was born with 
that name he does not know. He has 
tried to trace his ancestry through his 
father’s parents who came here from 
southern France, but there he has found 
no thread leading back to the famous 
author of “The Count of Monte Cristo” 
and “The Three Musketeers.” He frank- 
ly says, “The Dumas families in France 
are nearly as numerous as the Smith 
or the Jones crowd in the U. S. A.” 

On a visit to France in 1930 with his 
brother—curiously enough named, Jules 
Verne—he visited the home of Dumas 
the Elder near Versailles. Unfortunately, 
the photographs taken on that visit did 
not turn out. The brother has since died, 
but Mr. Dumas insists that his children 
—five boys and a girl—shall be well ac- 
quainted with the works of fiction that 
have made immortal the names of Alex- 
ander Dumas and Jules Verne. 


Selling for Twenty-Five Years 


Mr. Dumas is now with the New York 
Life’s Seaboard Branch Office where 
Robert Christie is agency director at 217 
Broadway, New York City. He started 
with the home office of the New York 
Life when 14 years old. One of his earli- 
est jobs was that of office boy to Thomas 
A. Buckner. His ability earned promo- 
tion for him and he went through the 
various clerical grades in a branch office. 
When he was 19 he entered the field as 
an agent and in his first year of carry- 
ing a rate book he qualified for the 
company’s $100,000 Club. He was prompt- 
ly graduated from that club and from 
1911 to 1926 was a member of the $200,- 
000 Club in which year he lost the presi- 
dency by a margin of only $45,867. 

In 1927 the company started the Top 
Club and Mr. Dumas qualified for it with 
a large production, just missing the presi- 
dency. In fact, his production was $2,- 
000,000 ahead of the year in which he 
became president. He tells the story 
with the following comparison of figures: 

“When I lost the presidency of the 
Top Club in 1927 I had a total produc- 
tion for the club year of $3,040,000 and 
in June of that year in twenty-two work- 
ing days I wrote eighty-six applications 
for a total of $1,100,000. In 1934 when 
I won the presidency my total produc- 
tion was $1,040,000 and in the entire year 
I wrote 100 applications. I think those 
figures give an interesting comparison 
of the times in that my entire club year 
in 1934 was not equal in volume to one 
month in 1927.” 

Necessary to Revise Methods 
In the twenty-five years that he has 


been in the field Mr. Dumas has paid 
in excess of $26,000,000 with the New 
York Life and above $6,000,000 in outside 
companies. He has pledged another $1,- 
000,000 production for the current year. 
In order to maintain this large produc- 
tion in recent adverse years Mr. Dumas 
found it necessary to revise his methods 
and he explained how he did this in an 
article printed recently in the company’s 
agency bulletin: 

“During the years 1930, 1931 and 1932 
my production of business fell off con- 
siderably. After careful thought I found 
it necessary to readjust my entire pro- 
gram of prospecting and selling. Dur- 
ing the years of prosperity I had prided 
myself on getting away from the smaller 
cases and writing a fewer number of 
applications for larger amounts. I found, 
however, that these policyholders of mine 
from whom I had been obtaining sub- 
stantial amounts of insurance from year 
to year had suffered from having their 
incomes materially reduced. 

“T concluded that I would have to seek 
new contacts and write smaller policies 
if I wanted to restore my annual produc- 
tion of business. That meant that I prac- 
tically had to start over again and go 
through the same process that I went 
through when I started in the business 
—building from the ground up. 

“At an agency meeting, several months 
ago, I made the statement that I would 
have $1,000,000 of business for this club 
year. It became very evident that the 
only way I could reach this goal would 
be by securing a greater number of ap- 
plications than I had ever written be- 
fore, and this in a very short period of 
time. To do this it was necessary for 
me to put in a great deal of evening 
work, something I had not been doing 
for some years. I covered more than 
100 lives during the club year, and I am 
of the opinion that it was the change 
in my working schedule which resulted 
in my securing so many applications and 
in winning the presidency.” 


Two Sons in Life Insurance 


Mr. Dumas is a Nylic enthusiast. He is 
next to youngest of the company’s senior 
Nylics. 

Two of his sons are in the life insur- 
ance business. One is Alexander, Jr— 
in the agency with his father. His next 
to eldest son, John J., is in the New 
York Life’s treasurer’s department. 

At one time when he thought that 
both boys would be with him he drew 
up a letter head, featuring a sketch of 
the trio as “The Three Musketeers.” 

Mr. Dumas was born and raised in New 
York; makes his home in New Rochelle. 
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For Over 83 Years 











In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 
its first policy. From that day to this its 
constant endeavor has been to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service 
at the lowest possible cost. That it has 


been successful is shown by the enviable 








reputation which the company enjoys 





among those who buy insurance and 


‘among those who sell it. 




















Massachusetts Mutual Life 
== Insurance Company == 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
More Than 599 Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries Since Organization 














In the year 1863 there was founded 
in Waterloo, Ontario, a mutual fire in- 
surance company, which undertaking 
proved so successful that the insurance 
pioneers of that day decided to apply 
the same principles to the organization 
of a mutual life insurance company. The 
necessary five hundred accepted applica- 
tions for insurance, averaging $1,000 each, 
were secured, a Provincial Charter ob- 
tained, and the company, then known as 
the Ontario Mutual Life, was incorpor- 
ated in 1868. 

The provisional directors furnished the 
funds for initial expenses and for ob- 
taining the charter—some $600—and this 
amount was repaid to them with interest 
out of the first premiums collected. 


Purpose of Incorporators 


At the first annual meeting held on 
February 15, 1871, the purpose of the 
incorporators was described as follows: 

“Encouraged by the favorable recep- 
tion which met the Waterloo Mutual Fire 
Co. wherever it was introduced, we were 
led to entertain the project of establish- 
ing a life company based upon purely 
mutual principles, believing it highly de- 
sirable that the benefits of life assurance 
should be extended as widely as possi- 
ble, and at the cheapest rates compatible 
with safety to the assured.” 

Starting with little of the scientific 
data and classifications known today, the 
pioneers of the Mutual Life of Canada 
were quick to learn. Upon his appoint- 
ment in 1870, the manager, William Hen- 
dry, consulted Elizur Wright, famous 
commissioner of insurance for Massa- 
chusetts, on the table of premium rates 
which should be used, and on the meth- 
ods which should be adopted in calculat- 
ing reserves and distributing surplus and 
on other similar points in connection 
with the operation of the young com- 
pany. 

Name Changed 

In 1878 a Dominion charter was ob- 
tained and in 1900 the name of the com- 
pany was changed to the Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, to harmonize 
with its rapidly growing field of opera- 
tion. By 1875 the company had $1,177,- 
000 of insurance in force and total assets 
of about $54,000. Today, the company 
protects Canadians with insurance ex- 
ceeding $520,000,000 and has assets of 
$144,000,000. Since 1869 the company has 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
over $176,000,000, of which $57,000,000 
have been paid to policyholders in divi- 
lends alone. 


Steady expansion has required five 
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WALTER SOMERVILLE 


head office locations to provide the nec- 
essary accommodation, and the present 
site comprises about seven acres on 
which the company has erected a very 
fine head office building. The first unit 
was completed in 1913, the second in 
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1921 and the, third in 1928, providing a 
total floor space of about a hundred 
thousand square feet. 

The company was among the first in 
Canada to make provision for annual dis- 
tribution of profits, automatic premium 
loans, ete., and, generally, it has con- 
tributed an important share to the up- 
building of the institution of life insur- 
ance as it is organized in Canada. 


Career of Walter H. Somerville 


General Manager Walter H. Somerville 
was born in Guleph, Ontario; educated at 
London (Canada) public schools and Col- 
legiate Institute. He joined the Mutual 
Life in 1900 and was subsequently ap- 
pointed associate actuary. In 1918 he 
was elected secretary. He became assist- 
ant general manager in 1920 and general 
manager in 1926. He is president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. He is an associate of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries of Great Britain and an 
associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America; and belongs to the Toronto. 
Waterloo and Grand River Golf and 
Country Clubs. 


Nelson B. Hadley 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tom of anything he undertook,” said Mr. 
Barry. “His unusual talent for penetra- 
tion, together with his mastery of his 
field makes him sure of his conclusions. 
Nevertheless, he is open to conviction 
but you couldn’t convince him against 
his judgment under any circumstances.” 


Stands by His Guns 


In his long career Hadley stood up 
against some pretty formidable pressure 
to recede. He has had fights with some 
of the biggest figures in the business. 
But these same men have sought his ad- 
vice repeatedly. Many an apparently 
bright insurance project has been thrown 
to the discard because someone said: 
“That won’t get by Nelson Hadley.” 

One time a company president came 
into Hadley’s office followed by his 
retinue and became so insistent about 
the purity and near-sanctity of his man- 
agement without the breath of graft in 
his organization that Hadley got a bit 
irritated. He pulled an annual report 
volume from the shelf and running his 
finger down the list of directors’ fees— 
they reached some large amounts—he 


asked the president, “What do you call 
that ?” 

During the banking crisis when policy- 
holders were using their policies as de- 


mand paper the Insurance Departments 
had to do something about this use of 
the insurance companies as banking in- 
stitutions. A conference was called in 
Chicago. Many complex problems arose 
as to what the commissioners could do 
legally without invalidating millions of 
insurance. They sent a flash to Hadley 
in New York and he took a plane for 
Chicago. No one had as much back- 
ground information as he to draw on in 
such a crisis. 

Back in his deputy days in Michigan 
Hadley was looking over the report of 
a home casualty company one time and 
it didn’t look right to him. It just didn’t 
“gee.” Instead of launching a prolonged, 
expensive examination he went to the 
company’s head office and started pulling 
out desk drawers. After a while he 
found what he was looking for—several 
hundred accumulated unpaid claims. 
There were a lot of farmers’ mutuals in 
Michigan in the old days and Hadley’s 
idea of a good time seemed to be an ex- 
cursion into their affairs which put the 
fear of God into their souls if it didn’t 
strengthen their resources. 

The International Life Case 

Insurance Departments of _ several 
states have asked the New York Super- 
intendent to loan Hadley to them in spe- 
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cial situations. This is a rare compli- 
ment. There have been a few instances 
which called for the greatest skill anq 
experience that insurance Supervision 
could command as well as qualities of 
character that would back up the ex. 
amination findings. Such a case was 
that of a joint examination of the Inter. 
national Life of St. Louis by several 
states. Control of this company had 
changed hands several times up to 199% 
when it was acquired by Roy C. Toombs 
of Toombs & Daily, small time Chicago 
financiers. These transactions began to 
be talked about. 

Commissioner Charles R. Detruck of 
California criticized the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department and the International 
at the commissioners meeting in Ney 
York in December, 1926. This started an 
exposé the effects of which could have 
been widely harmful so the commission- 
ers acted quickly to clean up the situa- 
tion. They asked that Hadley be put in 
charge of an examination. The New 
York Department chief examiner had not 
been on the job in St. Louis two days 
before he uncovered much promotional 
finesse. There was supposed to be a 
large block of bonds which, as far as 
Hadley could discover, were non-existent, 
Blocks of stock of the International and 
its holding company were passed back 
and forth through the books of the two 
outfits, checks were drawn in big 
amounts which wound up in blind alleys, 
new unauthorized stock was issued and 
borrowed upon, the net result of which 
seemed to be that the company had been 
bought through the use of its own funds 
and was being milked. A feature of the 
whole affair was Hadley’s examination 
of Toombs on the stand which gave fine 
play to his biting sarcasm. Largely asa 
result of Hadley’s work, which was done 
in a remarkably short time, Toombs went 
to jail. The Toombs scandal was one of 
the worst the business had seen. Some- 
thing had happened with about $3,000,000 
of securities. 

Neither Lawyer or Actuary (Except by 
Intuition and Hunch) 

Although a wizard at figures and an 
authority on the insurance law Hadley is 
neither an actuary nor a lawyer. No 
outsider would suspect that he had no 
formal legal education to hear him cross 
examine witnesses. He has made some 
experts squirm because of his thorough 
knowledge of the business and the law. 

At a Waldorf-Astoria meeting in New 
York one December, when leaders in the 
business gather from all over the United 
States and Canada, Hadley was standing 
in a group including Henry Moir, noted 
actuary, and president of the United 
States Life, and Lawrence M. Cathles, 
president of the North America Reassur- 
ance and, also, an actuary. One of the 
group introduced Hadley to a newcomer 
as an actuary when Cathles spoke up. 
“Hadley isn’t an actuary,” said Cathles. 
“Henry Moir and I are actuaries and 
used to be able to work out intricate 
mathematical problems by the use of for- 
mulae and a slide rule, but Hadley gets 
the same result by intuition.” 

It looks like intuition, but if you asked 
Hadley he probably would say it was be- 
cause he knew all the angles. There 1s 
nothing about a company financial state- 
ment or insurance schedule that he hasn't 
had to deal with at some time. If he 
suspects a situation he knows just where 
to look for it. Commissioner Barry has 
said that Hadley has gone out to ex- 
amine a company and came back with 
the facts on his cuff. It is his unpar- 
alleled background experience coupled 
with qualities of character and natural 
personal aptitudes that have made Nel- 
son B. Hadley the dean of them all. 

Another man with his _ reputation, 
ability and recognition would have land- 
ed, sooner or later, as a company execu- 
tive. Nelson Hadley has always felt 
strongly that his work was a public serv- 
ice. The policyholders, the insurance 
buying public, are his employers. He has 
a strong sense of responsibility and a 
scope for exercising it such as has fallen 
to the lot of few men. With this has 
come the crowning satisfaction of recog- 
nition that he is the ace in his field. 
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The primary duty of the management of this company is to assure 
the membership continued enjoyment of the fundamental mutuality’ 
upon which the company was founded and under which it has func- 


tioned during the more than eighty-nine years of its existence. 
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Aetna Luife’s 
























Front row, left to right: N. M. DeNezzo, Clyde F. Gay, S. T. Whatley, 
R. W. McCreary, R. B. Coolidge; back row: C. V. Pickering, R. F. Fay, 
W. C. Cousins, V. D. Burgesser, R. H. Pierce. 


The above one of the 
livest groups in the head office world of 
life insurance production. It is the life 
staff of the Aetna Life, head of 
Vice-President S. T. Whatley. 
He was made head of the Aetna Life’s 
field organization in March, 1933, after 
ten unusually successful years as gen- 
eral agent for the company in Chicago. 
He is a past president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, hold- 
ing that office in 1930. 
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A Club of Chicago Life Lawyers 


\ unique institution in the western 
metropolis is the Chicago Life Insurance 
Lawyers’ Club. The perennial president 
is Lewis A. Stebbins of Stebbins, Mc- 
Kinley & Price, counsel for several life 
insurance companies. It is a club with- 
out dues, meeting once a month at the 
The program runs 


a for- 


Union League Club. 
systematically into three sections: 


mal paper, a story about an interesting 
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Thumb-nail sketches of others 
in the group picture follow 

Clyde F. Gay, agency secre- 
tary. Joined the Aetna Life in 
1925, appointed associate general 


agent in Shreveport in 1926. 
Went to home office in 1928 as 
division superintendent. Was 


made assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1930 and elected 
agency secretary in 1931. 

R. W. McCreary, assistant 
secretary Joined the Actna 


case and a review of recent decisions. 
The annual meeting is in May when there 
is a large dinner to which the Insurance 
Commissioner is always invited as well 
as executive heads of companies in the 
Western area. Walter H. Eckert is sec- 
retary. 


The Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers’ 
Club came into being in 1926 and to a 
considerable extent was “the child” of 
Mr. Stebbins. Mr. Eckert is a member 
of the firm of Eckert & Peterson, coun- 
sel for the Federal Life 

From a membership of about fifteen 
attorneys representing life insurance 
companies, the organization has grown 
until now there are sixty members. 

Among lawyers who will deliver papers, 
participate in discussions or review cu-- 


rent decisions in 1935 before the club 
are these: 
C. W. Glover, Arthur W. Fulton, R. F. Baird. 


N. A. Nelson, Jr., Hayes Kennedy, Jerome F. 
Kutak, Raymond Olson, Ralph F. Potter, Joseph 
F. Sheen, B. Goldstein, 
Rundall, Brickley, Arthur S. 
Wil'iam McKinley, Erwin A. Meyers, 
Als», Fred A. Brown, a in. 
dell J. Brown, George T 
ham, J. F. Damman, Jr., 
L. Ekern, W. M. Doherty, 
Walter Eckert, Charles R 
Gruenwald, Paul E. Keller, 
Ed. A. Zimmerman, W. H 
Court Judge O'Connor, Nathaniel 
Paul G 


Herman Charles O. 


Frank X. Lytton, 
Wen 
Burn 


Bomberger, 
Evans, Frederic 
Allen J. Carter, Herman 
Homer H. 
Holton, Arthur F 
Burton P 
Worthey, 
Rubinkam and 


Cooper, 


Sears, 


Appellate 
Annes 


Career of President Stebbins 


Lewis A. Stebbins was born in Brad- 
ford County, Pa., reared at Waverly, N 
Y., went to Kansas with his parents in 
1878. He was graduated from the Law 
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Life in 1895 and for many years was en- 
vaged in life agency sales and advertising 
activities. He has charge of agency con- 
tracts, equipment and records and is one 
of the outstanding authorities on field 
work. 

R. B. Coolidge, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, came to the home office 
in March, 1933, after having been con- 
nected for fourteen years with the 
Aetna’s Cleveland agency. Successful as 
a personal producer, promoter of sales 
plans, speaker at meetings and conven- 
tions. 

V. D. Burgesser, agency assistant. 
Joined Aetna Life in 1920 and became 
an underwriter in the accident and lia- 
bility department. Has been in the life 
agency division since 1925 engaged in 
promoting accident business and contact- 
ing agencies. 

N. M. DeNezzo, agency assistant, came 
with the company in 1907 and in 1915 
became head of the dividend division. 
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In 1925 he joined the life agency diyi. 
sion as head of the conservation depart. 
ment. Makes frequent visits to agencies 

Twenty-six Years With Aetna Life _ 

R. F. Fay, agency assistant, has been 
with the Aetna for twenty-six years and 
has come to be an invaluable encyclope. 
dia on agency matters. He has charge 
of technical and policyholder matters, in- 
cluding inter-company replacements. 

W. C. Cousins, agency assistant. Joined 
the Aetna in 1925. After experience as 
an underwriter in the life department he 
became connected with the life agency 
division in field contact work. He spe- 
cializes in accident insurance. 

R. H. Pierce has been editor of The 
Life Aetna-izer for six vears. He has 
developed it into one of the outstanding 
house organs. He planned and produced 
the popular current film on the Aetna’s 
farm rehabilitation program. 

C. V. Pickering has been advertising 
manager for nine years. ‘ 


N. Y. Life Insurance Committee 


Among members of the insurance com- 
the New York Life is T. A. 
Buckner, Jr., son of the president of the 
Assistant 


mittee of 


company. Other members are 
Secretary L. C. Sandford and Assistant 
Secretary Edmund T. Mimne, who is 
chairman of the committee. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Life’s agency publication, Nylic Review, 
Chairman Mimne gives agents the fol- 
lowing suggestions about naming of 
beneficiaries : 

“The naming of the beneficiary is an 
important one and a matter wherein the 
agent can be of great service to the ap- 
plicant and to the ultimate recipient of 
the proceeds of the policy. Too often the 
applicant’s ‘estate’ is named where it 
would be wiser to name a direct bene- 
ficiary, particularly where a small amount 
of insurance is applied for. 

“Tt is generally better to designate a 


Department, University of Kansas, in 
June, 1889, and admitted to practice in 
Kansas the same year. He practiced law 
at Topeka from September 1, 1889, to 
April 1, 1904, at which time he removed 
to Chicago and became general counsel 
for the National Life of the United 
States, which position he held until No- 
vember 1, 1920, at which time he resigned 
and formed the partnership of Stebbins, 
Garey, L’Amoreaux & Hurtubise for gen- 
eral practice of law, making a specialty of 
insurance law. 

On March 1, 1934, he became a member 
of the firm of Stebbins, McKinley & 
Price. He has had an extensive experi- 
ence in insurance litigation, and is gen- 


Left to right: Assistant Secretary L. C. Sandford, Assistant Secretary and Chairman 
Edmund T. Mimne, Assistant Secretary T. A. Buckner, Jr. 


named beneficiary rather than an estate 
unless the insured has or will have a 
sizable estate. We advise against naming 
an estate for small or moderate sized 
policies, as it entails considerable expense 
to administer an estate and that expense 
can be saved, if the insurance is the 
major portion of the insured’s assets, by 
naming a direct beneficiary. 

“The company pays the proceeds of a 
policy direct to a named beneficiary with- 
out delay whereas if payable to ‘estate’ it 
must await the legal appointment of an 
administrator before it can pay the claim. 

“If the beneficiary is a dependent mem- 
ber of the family, such as wife or young 
child (or children), no further explana- 
tion is required. If on the other hand 
the beneficiary is the husband or adult 
child (or children) an explanation as to 
the reasons for the insurance and who 
is to pay the premiums should accompany 
the application.” 


eral counsel for the Central Life of IIli- 
nois. He is a member of the Chicago 
Bar Association, the Illinois Bar Asso- 
ciation and American Bar Association; 
also a member of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention, the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel. He is 
chairman of the committee on life insur- 
ance law of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel and has been pres- 
ident during its entire existence of the 
Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers’ Club. 

Mr. Stebbins is a member of the Union 
League Club, the Chicago Literary Club 
and the City Club. In the latter club he 
is chairman of its foreign affairs com- 
mittee. 
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RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


is reflected in the experience of this Company during the first eleven months 
of this year. More applications were received and a larger amount of new 
insurance paid for than in any similar period in its history. 

{] In this same period Insurance in Force in this Company increased twenty- 
nine millions to a total of $1,278,000,000. 


{| Requests for new loans have dropped to the pre-depression normal. 


{| Ninety years of business life have taught a philosophy which is not dis- 
mayed even by five years of economic upheaval. This Company has expe- 
rienced every major depression in the history of the nation save one,—that | 
of 1819. The New England Mutual has lived to see economic conditions 


readjust themselves favorably after each former reaction. 
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Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Worship of Old Idols 


By B. F. Hadley, 
General Agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, Columbus, O. 


The human race has ever been reluc- 
tant to give up the worship of old idols. 
One of my “idols” has been the power 


of salesmanship, and I believe many 
others have joined me in bowing before 
it. Therefore it was a distinct shock to 
hear Stanley G. Dickinson of Hartford 
state that in the analysis of “One Thou- 
sand Recent Sales” it developed that by 
far the outstanding reason why the pur- 
chasers had bought insurance at that 
particular time was because of some re- 
cent change of status in their lives. | 
was not only skeptical, but somehow or 
other I seemed anxious to find out that 
he was wrong. 

If the real reason why most people 
buy now is because of some change of 
status in their lives, then what about all 
the fancy sales talks most of us have 
been playing with; what about all the 
impressive processes of reasoning with 
prospects most of us have been taking 
so much time to develop; what about all 
the fancy analyses and proposals most 
of us have laid so much stress on; and 
what about all the biting, pungent clos- 
ing arguments we have pointed to as the 
thing which actually landed the business ? 
It was a fact that if I were to accept the 
implications of that point of view as to 
why people buy now, and follow them 
to their logical conclusion, I would have 
to change my entire philosophy of sell- 
ing insurance and recognize as wasted 
about 80% or 90% of the energy I had 
expended in attempting to learn how to 
sell insurance and in attempting to teach 
others how to sell insurance. 


Starts Researching 


Being human I was loathe to accept a 
point of view which would force such 
a sweeping change in my conceptions of 
this business. I would have liked to push 
it aside as merely a difference of opin- 
ion, but I could not do that because it 
was not an opinion: it was a fact 
brought out by an investigation of a 
large number of cases. Therefore I de- 
termined to do a little investigating on 
my own and prove to my own satisfac- 
tion whether it was true or false. We 
devoted an entire meeting in our agency 
to an analysis of the cases recently sold 
by the men. In order to make it com- 
pletely unprejudiced one way or the 
other no one was told the purpose of 
the meeting, and it was announced sim- 
ply as an experience meeting to analyze 
actual cases which had recently been 
closed, in order to find the things in 
those cases which would help us go out 
and close other cases. 

First, there were two sales, one for 
$10,000 and one for $5,000, which had 
followed within three weeks the verv 
sudden death of one of the vice-presi- 
dents of a concern very closely affiliated 
with the concern in which these two men 
worked. The man who died had been 
killed instantly with his wife while cross- 
ing a railroad in a small town near-bv. 
and it was a decided shock to the entire 
community. Perhaps it was simply a co- 
incidence that this happened so shortly 
before the salesman who reported these 
two cases was able to present ideas 
which brought these men to the point 
where they felt they needed additional 


life insurance. whereas the same insur- 
ance man with the same line of reason- 
ing had been unable to bring them to 


that point before. And then again there 
might have been a connection between 
the incident and the sale 


Some Other Sales 


The next case reported was a $5,000 
policy which had been sold to a man fol- 
lowing two unsuccessful attempts to sell 
him during the past vear. Peculiarly 
enough, this man had recently been made 








B. F. HADLEY 

executor of an estate and was going 
through the process of settling the af- 
fairs of that estate. He made the re- 
mark that he realized how handicapped 
he would have been in settling the estate 
if he had not had the insurance money 


to work with. Again, this experience 
might have accidentally happened to 
come just at the time he was ready to 
buy life insurance, or perhaps we can 
see a connection between the experience 
and the purchase of the insurance. 

Then there was the sale of a $50,000 
single premium annuity. This followed 
very closely the receiving of that sum 
of money by the purchasers in the form 
of an inheritance. Because these people 
were already fairly well to do prior to 
receiving this inheritance the agent had 
been attempting to sell them a single 
premium annuity for the last three or 
four years. So again it looks as though 
there might be some definite connection 
between the sale and the incident of re- 
ceiving the money. 

Then there were two sales of $2,000 
apiece to two young fellows who had 
just succeeded in getting their first de- 
cent job after graduating from college. 
Since the purchase of the insurance came 
within two or three weeks after they 
secured the jobs, perhaps there might be 
some connection there. 

Many more such cases were reported 
during that meeting, but there is no point 
in describing them here. Now it is im- 
portant to remember that no hint had 
been given as to what kind of informa- 
tion we were trying to develop. There- 
fore, as case after case was described, 
in which there was a very close connec- 
tion between the purchase of insurance 
and some incident or change of status 
(either physical or mental), it became 
evident that this experience meeting was 
going to bear out the truth of the state- 
ment that the outstanding reason why 
people buy life insurance at any given 
time is because of some recent change in 
status. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that I feel an agent can neglect thinking 
about his presentation and working on it 


Woman Heads Life Company’s 
Legal Department; Helps Agents Sell 


Jecause of her unique position in the 
life insurance world and her capacity for 
being sales-minded, the head of the legal 
department of the Mutual 
Life, Miss Lelia Thompson, is a person 
frater- 


Connecticut 
of interest to the life insurance 
nity in general and the life underwriter 
in particular. 

There are 


are members of the life companies’ legal 


some women lawyers who 


departments, but Miss Thompson is the 
only woman who has the distinction of 
a legal department. Also, 


heading such 


LELIA THOMPSON 


she is the only woman who is a member 


of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, an organization having more 
than 500 members. For several years 


Miss Thompson shared this distinction 
with Miss Hilda S. Deyoe of the legal 
staff of the Metropolitan Life until the 
latter’s marriage to Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Metropolitan. 

Most of us picture a member of the 
legal department of a life insurance com- 
pany as one primarily interested in the 
litigation of one sort or another which 
a life insurance company regrettably but 
unavoidably has. But Miss Thompson 
gets pleasure, and she sincerely consid- 
ers her work fun, in other angles of legal 
work. 

Helps Agents 


“Utilizing my legal knowledge to help 


Connecticut Mutual salesmen sell is 
where I get my real kick,” says Miss 
Thompson. She enjoys nothing better 


than to assist a Connecticut Mutual 
salesman work out a case involving tax 
features and trust settlement. Many 
Connecticut Mutual men who specialize 
in business insurance have found her 
most helpful in preparing their cases. 

Miss Thompson has been with the 
Connecticut Mutual since her graduation 
from Yale School of Law in 1924. A 
high ranking scholar at Yale she was a 
member of the legal sorority of Kappa 
Beta Pi. At Smith College where Miss 
Thompson received her Bachelor of Arts 
degree, she was also a frequenter of the 
higher ranks of academic honors and 
was elected to the honorary scholastic 
society of Phi Beta Kappa. She is ad- 
mitted to practice law in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and is a member of the 
American Bar Association. 


A most active interest in politics is 
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so that he can describe his plans and 
present his ideas as clearly and as force- 
fully as possible; nor do I feel that jf 
a man does approach his prospect at the 
time of one of these changes of Status 
he can get his application regardless of 
what he might say. Obviously, the more 
intelligent he can be the more chance he 
has of getting the business. But I do 
emphatically feel that, of all the men who 
are failing to sell adequate amounts of 
insurance today, at least 90% have a 
sufficiently good array of selling ideas 
and can present those selling ideas in a 
sufficiently attractive way to get a very 
satisfying volume of business if they 
would concentrate on securing the names 
of the people on whom it is the right 
time to call because of some recent 
change of status which makes him or her 
a likely prospect now. 


When to Reopen Case 


_In addition to this effort to include 
timing in their prospecting, and for the 
same reasons, I believe they should at- 
tempt to find out from the men who fail 
to buy when is the right time for them 
to buy. This means simply the discoy- 
ery of some definitely anticipated change 
of status in the future, which will make 
that person a prospect at that time, 
whereas he is not one now. Furthermore, 
and for the same reasons, I| feel that they 
should make it a rule that they will not 
attempt to reopen a case which they have 
failed to close unless they do hear of 
some definite change of status which puts 
that person once again in the class of 
possible prospects. 

By adopting those three simple prin- 
ciples of operation I believe that 90% 
of the men who are not closing enough 
business now can make the next twelve 
months extremely profitable without hay- 
ing to add to or improve the sales points 
they have in their selling kit right now. 


maintained by Miss Thompson and in re- 
cent November election she ran on the 
Democratic ticket as a representative to 
the General Assembly of the Connecticut 
State Legislature from the town of West 
Hartford. However, West Hartford is a 
Republican stronghold and she suffered 
defeat, but not without some glory. We 
understand that the usual five to one 
advantage of the Republicans was cut 
down until it was three to two. She also 
ran for the Town Council of West Hart- 
ford a short time ago, when she was de- 
feated by only a few votes. She has 
been a member of the salary survey com- 
mittee of West Hartford and is now a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the town. 


Went on Campaign Trips When a Girl 


Miss Thompson’s liking for govern- 
ment is natural. When a girl of 14 she 
often accompanied her father on his 
many campaigns throughout her native 
state of Vermont promoting the cause 
of the Progressive Republican movement 
under Theodore Roosevelt. At Smith 
she pursued her interests in government 
and majored in this subject. 

Miss Thompson feels, as many do, that 
we of the United States are too apathetic 
toward politics. “People with training 
and education which might fit them for 
public office should be willing to devote 
a certain amount of their time to carry- 
ing out their responsibilities as citizens,” 
said Miss Thompson in commenting on 
politics. “And integrity of purpose is the 
fundamental requirement of one seeking 
public office.” 


A Horsewoman 


Aside from her devotion to law and 
politics, Miss Thompson also finds time 
for a hobby—which is horses. She en- 
joys horseback riding and finds the bridle 
path a refreshing place to secure relaxa- 
tion from thé affairs of business. At 
various times she has entered her horses 
in races and horseshows in and about 
Connecticut. At the Eastern States Ex- 
position she showed and drove her horse 
in the roadster class and carried away 
second prize. 


| 
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“Free from all Show and Glitter’ 


This question, substantially, is not infre- 
quently asked: : 


What does the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents do? The insurance journals and the 
daily press tell me that they have an annual meet- 
ing in December in New York City, with a pro- 
gram of addresses by life insurance executives and 
men prominent in government, in finance, in busi- 
ness, in economics. These, some in full and some 
in abstracts, reach the public through the news- 
papers and to us in the business through the 
insurance journals. But, so far as any other news 
of the functioning of the Association throughout 
the coming twelve months is concerned, the tents 
of wisdom appear then to have been folded and the 
occupants of the life insurance ones, in various 
cities of the land, are silent. Just what, then, is 
the function of the Association? 


For answer we go back to Grover Cleveland, 
the first Chairman of the Association, and his 
address at the first annual meeting in 1907. 
Speaking of the guardianship of assets, after 
having described the assets situation of that 
day, and commenting on presidential responsi- 


bility, Mr. Cleveland said: 


It illustrates constant watchfulness, keen knowl- 
edge of financial currents, wise foresight, and dis- 
interested faithfulness. It means steady, careful 
work, free from all show or glitter; and yet, with- 
out it, every sentimental flower of life insurance 
would quickly fade, and its structure of safety and 
defense would fall of its own weight. 


The mass of the plain and common people of the 
land who have life insurance in mind, or at least 
those who think at all well of it, love to dwell upon 
it as a strong defender against the havoc of death 
and a compassionate benefactor against the depri- 
vations of pitiless want. Whether you will or not, 
these are the relationships in which your companies 
stand to your fellow countrymen; and these rela- 
tionships, closely interwoven, constitute a powerful 
cable binding life insurance to the immovable rock 
of popular confidence. 


We move forward to 1924, when the func- 
tion of the Association was succinctly summed 
up by its former honored Secretary and Man- 


ager, George T. Wight, in a published article. 
He said: 


While the Association is organized in an efficient 
business manner, I think of it largely as a friendly 
organization of insurance executives through which 
voice can be given to the common needs, aims, and 
aspirations of the life insurance business. 


Life insurance does not and cannot, as a busi- 
ness, aS an economic instrument, as a social 
force, stand alone. It is one of the major finan- 
cial instrumentalities and services with which 
our people are so abundantly equipped. In- 
fluences from many directions, therefore, im- 
pinge upon it. Safely to steer the institution’s 
course through periods of stress and new 
problem, the collective wisdom of our chief 
executives is needed, and through the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and its active 
Committees, it is made available—directed for 
the welfare of policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and, because of the nature of our service and 
the generality of its employment, directed coin- 
cidently for the well-being of our entire popu- 
lation. 


Upon the Presidents is the responsibility for 
maintaining at the highest possible level the 
worth of life insurance to the nation. And the 
magnificent demonstration of life insurance 
usefulness during the last four years is shining 
proof of their ability as investors and guardians 
of policyholders’ funds, of their courage and 
acumen in meeting an unprecedented situation, 
and of an alert faithfulness to duty that never 
flagged. Throughout the year,—sometimes in 
full view of the public, sometimes by invisible 
action,—as individuals, and through their great 
Association, life insurance by its Presidents is 
being guided serenely on its way, justifying the 
grateful confidence of tens of millions of 
Americans. 


“Free from all show and glitter” the Presi- 
dents quietly and cooperatively work, through 
their Association, during all of the months of 
the year. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia 
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What Life | 


nsurance Service 


Has Meant 


‘To Country “Vold By ‘T. L. Parkinson 


The fundamental significance of the 
service that life insurance has rendered 
the American people during the past few 
years was discussed by Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, as convention chair- 
man before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week. During the past year 
alone, Mr. Parkinson said, the companies 
have disbursed to or credited policyhold- 
ers or their beneficiaries $2,700,000,000. 
The public purchased $14,000,000,000 new 
insurance during the year and the total 
insurance in force at the end of 1934 will 
$98,000,000,000. The 


more than for 


be approximately 
new business was 10% 
1933. 

Discussing the significance of 
figures, Mr. Parkinson continued, “The 
principal financial service performed by 
life insurance has to do with the assem- 
bling, conserving and investing of the 
capital funds entrusted to our business 
in small individual amounts by our mil- 
lions of policyholders. The custody of 
these funds involves the highest respon- 
sibilities of trusteeship; their investment 
must be based upon principles of safety 
and security combined with appropriate 
interest yields, having in mind the long- 
term nature of our obligations. I trust 
we may be pardoned for pointing to the 
record of our trusteeship. It is a testi- 
monial to the soundness of the laws gov- 
erning our investments and to the sense 
of trusteeship of those responsible for 
the administration of our companies. We 
have often dwelt upon the energizing and 
stabilizing effect of this vast reservoir of 
capital which through investments finds 
its way into the countless channels of 


business and industry in all sections of 
the country and one of the speakers on 
our program will discuss these phases of 
our business in detail. 

“In passing, however, may we not re- 
fer to the example set by the life insur- 
ance companies for the benefit of those 
investors whose losses may have devel- 


these 


oped despair of investment safety. Our’ 


experience should hearten those who are 
content to derive from invested funds in- 
terest returns consistent with safety and 
are willing to forego the increased profits 
of speculative risks. The investor who 
sought the greater profit and reaped dis- 
appointing loss cannot escape the lesson 
taught by the experience of our life in- 
surance companies with more conserva- 
tive investments.” 


Contributes Toward Security 


Citing the need for confidence, Mr. 
Parkinson said, “The services of life in- 
surance are not all material. It makes 
contributions to the basic character of 
the nation which properly weighed might 
be found to be even greater than any 
material thing. There is no greater need 
in American life today than courage. In- 
dividual no less than corporate enterprise 
must be fortified to face the future with 
confidence. Confidence has ever been a 


decisive factor in the nation’s progress 
and life insurance has been and is a 
powerful agency in stimulating and sus- 
taining this element so essential to the 
attainment of a fuller life. From its very 
infancy life insurance has contributed to 
that peace of mind which gives to the 
insured the courage to assume economic 
risks involving his dependents which but 
for his life insurance protection might 
prove fatal obstacles to aggressive ac- 
tion. Life insurance contributes to this 
feeling of security which encourages men 
to take initiative and assume leadership 
in a trying and confusing business at- 
mosphere. 

“Thrift is a form or manifestation of 
courage. The life insurance business in 
its every day manifestations teaches 
thrift, urges thrift, and provides the in- 
stitutiona!l means of realizing the pur- 
poses of thrift and the self-sacrifice 
which its practice involves. Those who 
have practiced the thrift we have taught 
and have made use of our institutions as 
the instrumentalities of thrift have not 
been disappointed but sustained and 
encouraged.” 


Protection for the Family 


Mr. Parkinson continued saying, “The 
source of the inspiration to self-sacrifice 
and thrift which has made our business 
great and upon which its future position 
in the nation’s social and economic life 
must depend is the family. It is true 
now and will be even more true in the 
future, that the people in this country 
especially, look to life insurance for the 
protection which they realize as a daily 
need in connection with assuming and 
maintaining the obligations of a family. 


We have opportunities and I need not 
add responsibilities in the education of 
the people of this country to an even 
greater use of our services in encourag- 
ing and protecting family life. Popula- 
tion and mortality will be the source of 
both concern and opportunity in the fu- 
ture of our business. The age compo- 
sition of our population and the rate of 
its replacement is changing rapidly. We 
are becoming a nation of elders. A half 
century ago those over 50 years of age 
constituted 12% of our population. To- 
day that ratio has increased to 18% 
Within a relatively few years, fully one- 
quarter of our population will exceed 50 
years of age. The results of the grow- 
ing deficiencies in the replacement of our 
population accompanied by this tendency 
to a greater proportion of older persons 
are likely to be reflected in changed at- 
titudes toward spending and saving and 
indeed toward individualism as distin- 
guished from collectivism. Grave con- 
sequences involving the relation of the 
individual to the state may follow the 
transfer of the balance of voting power 
in this country from those under 40 to 
those over 50. Emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the family and service to the 
family is plainly a duty as well as an op- 
portunity for the life insurance of the 
future. 

“Our life insurance companies are pre- 
pared to do their part in the restotation 
of that confidence which is now Amer- 
ica’s greatest need, but the task cannot 
be accomplished in the absence of cer- 
tain fundamental prerequisites. The 
great institution of life insurance is sub- 
ject, as are all others, to the broader cur- 
rents which determine the destiny of the 


nation, and, if our efforts to contribute 
to the general welfare in the future, as 
in the past, are to be fruitful, it is in- 
dispensable that public authority give 
unqualified approval to those policies that 
give promise of economic and _ social 
stability. 

“More than ever the policies of gov- 
ernment affect the problems of private 
business. But while there are many ways 
in which business is affected by govern- 
ment there are two vital needs of busi- 
ness for which it is utterly dependent 
on government. One is the provision 
and maintenance of a sound and reason- 
ably stable currency. The other is the 
reasonable enforcement of contracts as 
written by the contracting parties. Im- 
possibility of performance has within 
narrow limits been a recognized excuse 
in English and American law by a de- 
faulting promissor. We have never rec- 
ognized the Chinese rule that changing 
circumstances may wholly release the 
promissor. Under our legal institutions, 
which leave to the contracting parties the 
inclusion of provision against changing 
circumstances if such changing circum- 
stances are intended to affect the duty 
to perform a contractual promise in the 
future, we have accomplished certainty, 
stability, and on the whole, justice. Our 
law and our Constitutions have always 
permitted all reasonable regulation of 
contracts but not the destruction of the 
property value which they represent, by 
rendering their enforcement uncertain. 
No permanent good can come from an 
impairment of the confidence of prom- 
ises that their contracts calling for per- 
formance in the future will be enforced 
by law and legal institutions.” 





R. R. Rogers, Prudential, 
Made 2nd Vice-President 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Prudential this week Assistant Secretary 
R. R. Rogers was made a second vice- 
president and Paul Bestor was promoted 
to be an assistant secretary. Both are 
executives of the Mortgage Loan De- 
partment. 

Mr. Rogers joined the Prudential staff 
on March 1, 1928, as an assistant secre- 
tary. His duties were particularly those 
affecting farm and city loans. He was 
for many years president of the Vermont 
Loan and Trust Co. of Spokane, Wash., 
and White & Bollard of Seattle. 

Assistant Secretary Bestor, who is a 
former member of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and at one time was 
Federal Farm Loan Commissioner, has 
been associated with the Prudential since 
June 15, 

Both Second Vice-President Rogers 
and Assistant Secretary Bestor are rec- 
ognized as authorities on the subject of 
mortgage loans. 





L. G. THOMPSON NEW ACTUARY 


Luther G. Thompson has been appoint- 
ed the new actuary for the George Wash- 
ington Life of Charlestown, W. Va. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
he has been actuary for the National 
Fidelity Life. 


N. Y. Ass’n Novel Meeting 


Attracts Capacity Crowd 


Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh general 
agent for the Penn Mutual and an out- 
standing personality in the National As- 
sociation, addressed the meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York City on Tuesday evening and gave 
some timely pointers on motivation. He 
declared, “Life insurance has absolutely 
no competitor in the field it is intended 
to serve. . .The reason a prospect says, 
‘I am not interested’ is because that pros- 
pect does not know what life insurance 
can do in helping him solve the fixed 
problems of life.” 

John M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, presided at the meeting 
before a crowd that once again packed 
the ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Elles Derby, secretary of the local asso- 
ciation, _reviewed proceedings of the or- 
ganization during November. James G. 
Callahan of St. Louis, secretary of the 
National Association, and William H. 
Kee, Mutual Life, and A. G. Correll, New 
England Mutual, recently appointed gen- 
eral agents in Brooklyn, were guests. 
Nine new members were introduced. 

Following the meeting the members 
crowded around the gaming tables to 
compete for the many prizes offered by 
the Monte Carlo committee under the 
chairmanship of Harry Krieger, Recht & 
Kutcher agency, Northwestern Mutual. 





M. A. Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, has been appointed chair- 
man of Financial Independence Week | 
for 1935. Members of the committee | 
and dates for the week will be an- | 
nounced later. 


F.LW. 1935 Chairman | 








NEW HONOR FOR FRASER 





Elected a Director of United Aircraft 
Corporation at Meeting in Hartford 
This Week 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
United Aircraft Corporation at its meet- 
ing this week in Hartford. Mr. Fraser, 
who recently was manager of the suc- 
cessful Hartford Community Chest cam- 
paign, is a director of the Caledonian 
Hospital, Brooklyn; trustee of the Hart- 
ford Connecticut Trust Co. and Dime 
Savings Bank; is a director of the Con- 
necticut Mutual; is a member of the 
Hartford Golf Club and the Hartford 

and Farmington Country Clubs. 


LONDON LIFE INCREASE 

Group life insurance of the London 
Life; Canada, for the first nine months 
of this year was $1,125,075 above the 
corresponding period for 1933. Insurance 
in force increased by $1,933,134 as com- 
pared with $372,539 for the same period 
of 1933. Group sickness and accident 
insurance also registered progress. 
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How Insurance Survived Five Depressions 


Described By J. S. ‘Thompson 


The experience of life insurance com 
panies during variations in the business 
cycle which produce depressions was 
sketched before the Association of Life 


John 


Insurance Presidents’ meeting by | 
S. Thompson, vice-president and mathe- 
matician of the Mutual Benefit Life. 
Mr. Thompson detailed the effects on life 
insurance of each depression, pointing 
out that only in 1873 and in 1907 were 
insurance companies affected as much 
as the country in general. 

Mr. Thompson’s analysis of insurance 
experience in the country’s major de- 
pressions follows in part: 

An economic crisis is said to be the 
result of disturbances of the equilibrium 
between demand and_ supply. Their 
causes are partly traceable to direct 
errors in the production and distribution 
of goods but they acquire much of their 
acute character from psychological ten- 
dencies. The economic machine is dy- 
namic rather than static. There is con- 
stant change in the relation between pro- 
duction and consumption. Errors of 
estimation of demand and supply occur 
daily, and under average conditions, coun- 
teract each other although individual 
traders may suffer severely. If however, 
many of these errors at any time are in 
the same direction, their effect is cumu- 
lative, many individuals and corporations 
are affected, and a crisis results. This 
rhythmic movement is apparently one 
of the conditions of economic progress, 
a manifestation of vitality of the business 
organism. 

We need light, not on how to avoid 
these variations, but on how to control 
them and to extract a maximum of bene- 
fit therefrom without the usual aftermath 
of loss and discouragement. Perhaps 
a careful consideration of previous ex- 
periences will enable the life insurance 
companies to derive greater benefits 
from eras of prosperity and to suffer less 
from the inevitable reactions. Only the 
major depressions will be considered, 
briefly, in what follows: 


Crisis of 1857 When Insurance Co.’s 
Were New 


The boom which ended so disastrously 
in 1857 began, practically, with the Cali- 
fornia gold rush in 1849, which drew ad- 
venturers from all parts of the worid 
The whole country became absorbed in 
the promise of great and rapid wealth 
Immigration increased enormously and 
the territory west of the Mississippi en- 
joyed tremendous expansion. This both 
encouraged, and was facilitated by, the 
scientific development of transportation, 
for then began that thrilling chapter in 
the history of the United States which 
included the building of the railroads. 

The banking facilities more than dou- 
bled in the ten years ending in 1857. The 
degree of prosperity kindled the enthu- 
siasm of even the more conservative 
until it culminated in an orgy of riotous 
speculation. 

The first indication of the breakdown 
was the failure of the Ohio Life & Trust 
Company, whose funds had been used 
largely in the construction of railways. 
This event in turn threatened the exis- 
tence of the State Bank of Ohio and 
from that point, the incidents were those 
which are common to every depression. 

The chart for the period of 1850-1861 
shows that the new business of the life 
companies did not decrease after 1853 
(until the inception of the Civil War 
had its effect) although the rate of in- 


crease in new business was reduced 
when railway expansion ceased and com- 
mercial failures reached a maximum. 
Total insurance in force decreased from 
1851 io 1852, but otherwise grew steadily, 
while total assets increased throughout 
the period. The record of the life in- 
surance business in this early day was 
a satisfactory one and indicated a sta- 
bility which was an earnest of the power 
which was to be generated to mect the 
greater problems of later days. 


Crisis of 1873 


After the end of the Civil War the ex- 
tension of the nation’s activity to the in- 
dustrial conquest of the great West, as 
well as the economic reorganization of 
the East, had far-reaching effects upon 
the development of the United States 
during the post-war period. During the 
decade ending with 1872, extensive grants 
of land and loans of Government funds 
were made in support of Middle West- 
ern and Pacific railroad enterprises, and 
the effects of the extraordinary further 
extension of railway transportation were 
immediately apparent. 

In due course, the excessive railway 
building, inflated credit and fluctuating 
curency, and the lavish sinking of capital 
in the opening of the new farm lands 
and in the readjustment of manufactur- 
ing enterprises to new conditions, all 
coming after the enormous cost of the 





JOHN S. THOMPSON 


War, finally resulted in the panic of 
1873. It was precipitated by the failure 
of the financiers of the Northern Pacific 
Railway in September of that year and 
in the next few years vitally affected 
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To 


The Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents 
and to 


Thousands of Insurance Men 
gathered in New York 


The Southland Life Insurance Co. 


extends greetings 
and 
holiday wishes 





Harry L. Seay, President 
This is Southland Life’s 25th (Silver) Anniversary Year 
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every economic activity in the country, 
The fundamental industries were pros- 
trated and the mercantile failures were 
numerous and serious. The country’s 
banking systems were practically shat- 
tered. The acute phases lasted until 
about 1878. 


Twenty-one of Today’s Great Companies 


Organized in Short Period 


The trend of the life insurance business 
during this period was not exactly par- 
allel to that of other business organiza- 
tions nor of industry and finance as a 
whole. There had been very few failures 
during the decade following the panic of 
1857. On the contrary there was genu- 
inely healthy growth and many new com- 
panies were formed. No less than 21 of 
the most prominent companies of the 
present day were organized in the two 
decades prior to 1861. 

Following the Civil War, life insurance 
prospered as never before and great ex- 
pansion, in many cases unwise, was the 
natural consequence. At the close of 
1869, 110 companies were competing for 
business as compared with the two or 
three which represented the business of 
life insurance a quarter-century earlier. 
Even if the country as a whole had not 
been on the verge of the most severe de- 
pression there would certainly have been 
trouble in the life insurance busines. The 
growth in the number of companies had 
been too rapid and too many of the new 
companies were in the hands of incom- 
petent men. 

Most of the new managers knew 
scarcely anything of the principles of life 
insurance, and even where honest man- 
agement was desired and intended the 
business was conducted unwisely and in 
many instances good faith was lacking 
from the start. The results of such ig- 
norance and maladministration on the 
part of officials and of lack of interest 
on the part of boards of directors were 
soon forthcoming. Before the onset of 
the financial depression which affected 
all enterprises, 30 life companies had 
failed. ' 

When the general hard times set in 
and failures in all lines became frequent, 
the rate of insurance failures was accel- 
erated. In 10 years ending with 1877, 
a total of seventy-one life insurance or- 
ganizations had closed their doors. A 
few failures of rather prominent compa- 
nies followed in the subsequent years as 
a result of conditions arising in the pre- 
vious decade. Altogether, in the 25 years 
following the Civil War, over eighty 
companies went out of existence through 
receivership proceedings, in addition to 
fourteen which passed out by the more 
creditable process of reinsurance in com- 
panies which survived. 


Only Time When Assets Decreased 


Regardless of whatever economic par- 
allels may be recognized between the cur- 
rent depression and that of 1873, the in- 
ternal conditions peculiar to the life in- 
surance business, which have been de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, are 
sharply differentiated from the state of 
seasoned strength and stability with 
which the life companies approached the 
present period of reaction beginning in 
1929. od 

The concrete results of the 1873 crisis 
were a continuous reduction in the volume 
of new business from 1869 until 1878, in 
which year the total new business was 
little more than one-quarter of that of 
1869, and-a reduction of the total business 
in force from a maximum in 1872 to 4 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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© BE SURE, THE LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE SALESMAN IS A RESOLUTE FELLOW. HIS PATIENT 
PERSISTENCE HAS COME TO BE AN IDENTIFYING CHARAC- 
TERISTIC. YARNS, WOVEN ABOUT HIS TENACITY, GO THE 
ROUNDS. YET THE GRUFFEST PROSPECT MUST ADMIRE — 
ND MAY ENVY — THE MAN WITH THAT SPIRIT. FOR HIS 
PERSEVERANCE IS PURE PLUCK. HIS ENDURANCE IS GRIT. 


PERSISTENT? YOU BET HE IS! AND... INNUMERABLE LIFE 
3 SENSES OS 
Me leh e tater or aloes INSURANCE POLICY-OWNERS HAVE REASON TO BE GLAD 


THAT HE IS THAT WAY » » » ATNA LIFE, HARTFORD. 
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Urged By Dr. Karl T. Compton 


Since science touches intimately two 
features of national life which are of im- 
mediate interest in the life insurance 
business—namely, public health and fi- 
nancial prosperity—it is the opinion of 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 





COMPTON 


DR. KARL T. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
that the life insurance companies might 
well consider the active support of a na- 
tional scientific program. Mr. Compton 
expressed his views in an address deliv- 
ered yesterday afternoon before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

After tracing the development of sci- 
ence through mythology, legend and his- 
tory and relating to it the progress of 
mankind, Mr. Compton set forth the con- 
clusion of his remarks as told in the sub- 
ject of his talk, “Science, Your Obedient 
Servant.” 

It is his belief that although science 
has proceeded at such rapid pace as to 
throw the social and economic world out 
of adjustment such difficulties are an 
essential aspect of progress in any field. 
To inhibit them would be to stagnate. 
Against the picture that science has cre- 
ated unemployment through technologi- 
cal changes, Mr. Compton pointed to 
thousands of new jobs created through 
development in the automobile industry 
and the electrical industry. 

Regarding the importance of science 
for economic security he pointed to the 
number of European countries using vast 
funds to carry forward scientific work 
as an element in economic welfare. He 
continued : 

“In comparison with these nations, our 
own nation has been surprisingly lacking 
in its appreciation of the fact that science 
has a definite contribution to make tn 
our present emergency. This contribution 
would be direct in the development of 
new industries and indirect in the pro- 
tection and insurance of our existing in- 
dustries against the threat of powerful 
competition from improved products and 
processes which may be developed 
abroad. 

“Thus far, our government has not in- 
cluded science in any element of its great 
program of relief employment and na- 
tional planning, except in so far as the 
attempts at national planning have time 
and again run up against the necessity 
of more accurate or adequate knowledge 
of resources, climatic changes and influ- 
ences, soil erosion, topographical data, 
etc. 

“It is easy to point out many broad 


fields in which scientific and technical 
work is much needed. When I think of 
the magnitude and importance of such 
problems and the history of the past half 
century in the solution by science of sim- 
ilar problems, I cannot but think of what 
might reasonably be expected to happen 
if a sincere national effort were made to 
put science to work. Such an effort need 
cost but a small fraction of the amount 
now being spent on other aspects of our 
national problem. There is every reason 
to think that this aspect would yield large 
returns per dollar spent on it.” 





Five Depressions 


(Continued from Page 24) 


minimum in 1879. Total assets decreased 
slightly in the year 1877 (the only time a 
decrease has occurred) and payments to 
policyholders were well sustained through- 
out, though suffering small reductions in 
1874, 1876 and 1877, and again in 1879 
and 1880. 


Crisis of 1893 Did Not Touch Companies 


This world-wide disturbance of 1893 
may be said to have commenced with the 
failure of the great banking firm of Bar- 
ing Brothers in London in November, 
1890, in consequence of the collapse of the 
South American (chiefly Argentine) se- 
curities which that firm had been pro- 
moting. This event precipitated liquida- 
tion of merchandise and _ securities 
throughout the world. 

The life insurance companies were not 
involved in the commercial troubles of 
the time except in so far as their new 
business was reduced because of reduced 
purchasing power and their assets depre- 





ciated because of reduced earnings and 
lower property values. New business in- 
creased in each successive year, except in 
1895 and 1896, and other measures of 
progress increased continuously. 


Crisis of 1907 


The attitude of the Federal Administra- 
tion towards the large corporations during 
the first decade of this century was alarm- 
ing to the holders of corporation securi- 
ties. The country was generally prosper- 
ous, although an unduly large proportion 
of banking funds was tied up in New 
York in Stock Exchange securities. Un- 
settled business conditions were reflected 
in the stock market and the resultant col- 
lapse of prices affected the position of 
certain large-scale speculators. Public at- 
tention was thus directed to a group of 
banks in the management of which those 
individuals were influential. Such banks 
were under suspicion and the rumors, as 
is usual in such circumstances, extended 
to institutions with which the banking or- 
ganizations were affiliated. One trust com- 
pany failed and others were subject to 
heavy cash demands. 

Many now active in the life insurance 
field recall the abnormal conditions to 
which the business was subject in the first 
decade of this century, apart from the 
economic influences just described. The 
highly competitive nature of the business 
for some time prior to 1907 resulted in 
excessive acquisition costs and other un- 
sound practices and brought on the Arm- 
strong Committee’s investigation of New 
York companies. Corrective measures 
were introduced which profoundly affect- 
ed life company operation both in New 
York and elsewhere. These influences 
were for the most part constructive but, 
at the moment, the companies were sub- 
jected to unfavorable publicity and the 
volume of new insurance was reduced in 
1905, 1906, and 1907. The salutary nature 
of the changes introduced at this time is 
indicated by the steady progress made 
thereafter, for the new business, total bus- 
iness, and total assets increased without 
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interruption during the period affected by 
the 1907 crisis. 


Crisis of 1929 Passed With Credit 


It is unnecessary to review the condi- 
tions leading up to the present economic 
disturbance other than to say that the 
complicated nature of modern industry 
the extreme subdivision of labor, the non. 
liquidity of capital and labor, the narrow 
margins of profit under modern competi- 
tive conditions, and the general sensitive- 
ness of the economic structure, all pro- 
foundly aggravated by the dislocation of 
relations between individuals and nations 
in consequence of the great War, have 
had the usual effects—the vicious circle of 
contraction, reduced purchasing power, 
and destruction of confidence, and the 
final condition of paralysis in which we 
have found ourselves and from which we 
may now be, more or less happily, emerg- 
ing. 

Various trends are exhibited on the 
chart for the years 1925 to 1933. New 
(life insurance) business declined after 
1929, but it did not suffer as much as the 
incomes from agricultural and manufac- 
turing activities or total bank clearings or 
the total national income. Payments to 
policyholders (taken from the Convention 
Blank and therefore including some non- 
cash items and excluding loans to policy- 
holders) increased until 1932 and stand 
out conspicuously as a form of service 
which the average man understands best. 
Total life insurance in force reached a 
maximum in 1931 and assets have not de- 
creased at all (since 1877) although the 
rate of increase has been decreasing since 
1926. The continued growth of total as- 
sets, notwithstanding the diminution of 
total insurance in force, signifies the in- 
creased importance of annuity business in 
recent years. 


Conclusions Show Favorable 
Development 


1. The long-range survey indicates that 
the life companies have experienced a de- 
velopment which, as to rapidity and 
soundness, compares most favorably with 
other fundamental enterprises. 


2. In the ’50s, the life insurance busi- 
ness was perhaps not deeply enough 
grounded in the economic life of the na- 
tion to exhibit the results of the crisis of 
1857 as fully as might otherwise have been 
the case. 

3. The only decrease in aggregate assets, 
which has so far been observed, occurred 
in 1877 as a result of the panic of 1873, 
justly regarded as the most severe of all 
crises previous to that now current. 

4. Payments to policyholders during the 
’70s were a larger proportion of admitted 
assets than at any time since, not except- 
ing the remarkable year of 1932. 


5. During the crises of 1873 and 1907, 
special troubles peculiar to life company 
operation were superimposed upon the 
general economic unsettlement. For this 
reason, life companies appear to have felt 
more than the average effects of the re- 
spective periods of hard times. 

6. The conspicuously strong and con- 
structive showing of the life companies 
during the last five years, as compared 
with the trend of other recognized in- 
dices of national welfare, should be abun- 
dantly satisfactory to both policyholders 
and company managers. 


Shown Capacity for Healthy 


Growth 


Along with the quality of stability, 
which has been demonstrated as effective- 
ly by what has occurred since 1932 as by 
what had happened previously, the life in- 
surance companies have demonstrated an 
unusual capacity for healthy growth. 
Through decade after decade, meeting and 
solving internal problems, and adjusting 
themselves to investment, underwriting, 
and agency conditions of widely different 
eras, they have progressed steadily and, at 
times, strikingly, generally at a rate of 
growth greater than that enjoyed by or- 
ganizations distributing merchandise or 
services of seemingly greater popular ap- 
peal. 


Have 
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In Connection With Our 





BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


Advertising. 








55 YEARS OLD 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Life Insurance 





To how many of your investments can you point as being 
worth the same in dollars and safety as they were in 1929? It 
is heartening to note that Life Insurance is still the same safe 
sanctuary of protection, the same sterling asset that it has been 


for more than one hundred years in America. 


American business history holds no parallel to the record of 
life insurance companies in weathering depression periods with 


flying colors. 


The stewardship, vision and acumen of American life insur- 
ance management was never better illustrated than during the 
years 1929 to 1933. Of all forms of business in this country, it 
safely may be said that none suffered so little damage as the 


institution of Life Insurance. 


It is during troubled times that Life Insurance proves itself a 


citadel in which all men may take refuge. 


The above copy is quoted from the booklet which 
is offered to the public in our current National 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Lowa 
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Health “Trends of Nation As Shown 
Ln Company Experience 


The past year has been a favorable one 
generally in company mortality experi- 
ence, although not as good as 1933, which 
set a record, according to a review of 
health and mortality trends given by Dr. 
Robert A. Fraser, chief medical director 
of New York Life before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at its meet- 
ing in New York this week. In his re- 
marks he emphasized that the problems 
to be faced are those of an adult and 
mature population rather than those of 
infancy and childhood and that the great- 
est service which life insurance companies 
can render is to publicize for the benefit 
of the general public and the medical pro- 
fession the results of the companies’ re- 
search indicating the earliest symptoms 
and signs which lead to the high death 
rate from the diseases of middle life. He 
said: “If life insurance companies can 
signs of these 
prolonging 


draw attention to early 
diseases and thereby aid in 
life after forty, they will not only be 
helping themselves but be of inestimable 
service to humanity.” 

Dr. Fraser opened his remarks with 
figures from a survey of mortality ex- 
perience contributed to the Association by 
a group of life insurance companies for 
the purpose of giving a clue to national 
health trends. While the figures show 
that in 1934 the companies will experience 
37.6 more deaths per 100,000 policyholders 
than in last year—a relative increase of 
46%—the unfavorable comparison is a 
reflection not of a poor record in 1934 but 
rather of an unusually fine record in 1933 
when the mortality rate for the general 
population was the lowest for any year 
on record. When final data are com- 
pleted, therefore, the year 1934 will be 
among the best years from the standpoint 
of the mortality record. 


Diseases of Middle Life 
In discussing diseases of middle ages 
Dr. Fraser continued in part: 


“Returning to the life insurance record 
for a review of the deaths during 1934 





Blackstone Studios, New York 
DR. ROBERT A. FRASER 


by causes, we find again this year, as for 
many years past, fatalities from the car- 
diovascular-renal group (a group that in- 
cludes heart disease, chronic kidney dis- 
ease, apoplexy, and arterio-sclerosis) far 
outweigh those from any other cause. 
The combined fatalities from this cardio- 
vascular group show a rate of 279.7 per 
100,000. 

“Life insurance policyholders dying 
from cancer during the current year num- 
bered 94.3 per 100,000. Last year the rate 
was 88.3 per 100,000. Like heart disease, 
cancer has had a rapidly rising mortality 
trend in recent years, revealing a 33% 
increase in rate in the past 10 years. 

“The combined fatalities from these 
two chief causes of death, cardiovascular- 
renal and cancer, numbered 374.0 per 
100,000 during 1934, one and one-half 
times as great as those from all other 
specific causes put together. 

“Pneumonia this year caused the death 
of 64.0 out of every 100,000 policyholders. 
This is an increase of 8.5 per 100,000 or 


15.3% over last year’s rate of 55.5 per 


100,000. The death rate from this disease 
has shown a somewhat erratic trend 
usually following that of influenza—an 


epidemic disease and a frequent cause of 
pneumonia. This year, however, the two 
diseases show divergent trends, influenza 
deaths representing only a little over half 
last year’s toll with a rate of only 9.5 per 
100,000. This is 8.8 per 100,000 less than 
last year and far the best record for any 
year for which we have comparable data. 

“A disease which still has a high mor- 
tality rate, despite the tremendous strides 
made in its cure and prevention, is tuber- 
culosis. This year deaths among policy- 
holders from this cause numbered 53.0 per 
100,000, a saving of 1.4 lives over last 
year. Although mortality from this cause 
has shown almost uninterrupted improve- 
ment since the beginning of the century, 
as recently as 1927 tuberculosis was sec- 
ond in importance only to heart disease 
as a cause of death among policyholders. 
This year it is the sixth important cause. 
Tuberculosis is a disease which is more 
prevalent in youth. Decrease in mortality 
from this cause, therefore, is more signi- 
ficant than the figures indicate because of 
the number of useful years of human life 
which have thus been gained. 


Mortality from Children’s Diseases 


“This same significance attaches to the 
decrease in mortality from children’s dis- 
eases. The combined death rates among 
policyholders from measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, meningitis, 
and diarrhea and enteritis was 17.6 per 
100,000 in 1934, only 40% of what it was 
10 years ago in 1924 and considerable 
progress had been made even at that time. 
The 1934 showing, however, was not quite 
as good as last year. The measles death 
rate increased from 1.1 to 2.0 per 100,000, 
whooping cough from 1.4 to 2.3 per 100,- 
000, meningitis from 2.6 to 2.7 per 100,- 
000, and diarrhea and enteritis from 68 
to 7.4 per 100,000. Scarlet fever remained 
the same, at 1.8 per 100,000, and diphtheria 
was .1 per 100,000 below last year. The 
net loss from all these diseases combined 
was, therefore, 2.4 per 100,000 during 
1934. 

“Coming now to external causes of 
death, we find that the combined 1934 rate 


from suicide, homicide, automobile acci- 
dents, and other external causes, 87.1 per 
100,000, is higher than last year, repre- 
senting an increase of 4.3 per 100,000, or 
5.2%, and that it is substantially higher 
than the rate prevailing ten years ago, 
having increased over 10% since that 
time. 


High Mortality from Auto Accidents 


“The most important of the specific ex- 
ternal causes of death is automobile acci- 
dents, which this year took 24.3 lives out 
of every 100,000 policyholders, an increase 
of 3.5 per 100,000, or 16.8% over last 
year, and of more than 57% over the rate 
from this cause ten years ago. The alarm- 
ing proportions which the automobile 
death toll has reached is perhaps more 
forcibly realized in terms of absolute num- 
bers. Based on the assumption that the 
same increase in the death rate from auto- 
mobile accidents prevails among the gen- 
eral population as among policyholders we 
have estimated the total of such deaths in 
the United States during 1934. The re- 
sult is an overwhelming and unprecedent- 
ed figure—36,500. This is 5,100 more than 
reported last year by the Bureau of the 
Census. The tragedy of this devastating 
waste of human life lies in the fact that 
deaths are so largely preventable. The-e 
is no other cause of death in which pre- 
ventive measures are so extensive yet in- 
stead of making headway against it we 
are, principally through sheer carlessness, 
continually back-sliding. 

“The homicide and suicide rates bring 
good news. It is particularly encouraging 
to note a drop in the suicide rate again 
this year, for such deaths have been un- 
usually high during the depression. The 
current rate, 16.7 per 100,000, represents a 
decrease of 2.5 per 100,000, or 13.0%, from 
the 1933 rate of 19.2, which in turn was 
lower than the rate for 1932, when such 
fatalities were the highest on record. The 
1934 rate, however, can not be regarded 
as normal when compared with that pre- 
vailing during the years preceding the de- 
pression. The homicide rate of 5.1 per 
100,000, while .1 per 100,000 higher than 
last year, is lower than for any other 
year for which comparable statistics are 
available, the highest rate being 6.3 per 
100,000 in 1926 and 1931.” 
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Protection Against Claims 


That developments during the last five 
years emphasize that principles of public 
policy tend to encourage reasonable life 
insurance for dependents coupled with 
the certainty that the amounts to be re- 
ceived under the policies will not be 
seized by creditors, was clearly brought 
out in a comprehensive address delivered 
by Hobart S. Weaver, attorney of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
before the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel Wed- 
nesday 

In his remarks Mr. Weaver reviewed 
at length recent state statutes protecting 
the benefits of policies from the claims 
of creditors of the insured and cited de- 
cisions arising under these statutes which 
demonstrated that judicial balancing of 
the rights to the policy proceeds have 
been in favor of the beneficiary. Where 
the creditors laying claims to the pro- 
ceeds are those of the beneficiary or 
where the insured is the beneficiary, the 
creditors are naturally entitled to greater 
consideration and the settling of such 
claims varies according to state statutes 
granting exemption of amounts receiva- 
ble and exemption of disability benefits. 

The early part of Mr. Weaver’s paper 
was devoted largely to a discussion of 
Section 55-a, New York Insurance Law, 
reviewing decisions under that statute 
and comparing it with similar statutes 


in other states. In brief his paper re- 
viewed what statutes, amendments to 
statutes and decisions have dealt with 


the conflicting claims of insureds, bene- 
ficiaries and creditors as to amounts re- 
ceivable under policies and how these 
rights have ben adjudicated and defined. 

Section 55-a protects the beneficiary’s 
interest rather than the insured’s inter- 


BRITISH VIEW OF CONDITIONS 





Market Survey Comments on Increase of 
New Life Business Every Year 
Since 1931 

The newly-formed British Trust of In- 
surance Shares has issued an interesting 
“Insurance Shares Market Survey” which 
contains the following concise passage on 
the effect of the depression on insurance: 

“While the low rate of interest which 
is characteristic of the present phase of 
recovery may be considered an adverse 
factor, the improvement in the industrial 
situation has already perceptibly affected 
the volume of premium income. It has 
been a striking feature of the depression 
that in every year since 1931 the amount 
of new life business has increased. In 
1933 there was an acceleration of the rate 
of increase, which still continues, 

“Premium income for other classes of 
business declined, especially in the case 
of fire insurance, due to the shrinkage 
of values and the tendency in times of 
depression to under-insure. The decline 
now shows signs of arrest. On the other 
hand, the incidence of claims in the fire 
department, which is always noticeably 
lighter in prosperous times, showed an 
improvement in 1933 which was particu- 
larly striking in the case of America. 
This has continued in 1934 both as re- 
gards America and Britain.” 





LUNCHEON TO PLUMMER 


R. Spencer Plummer, who recently re- 
signed as head of the Philadelphia Life’s 
home office city agency to become super- 
visor for the company in North Carolina 
at Fayetteville, was given a luncheon by 
officers of the company. 





PENSION CHANGE DEFEATED 

Missouri voters defeated the proposed 
constitutional amendment which would 
have provided for payment of teachers’ 
pensions out of public school funds. 


est. If the policy is made payable to the 
insured himself or to his estate, liability 
of the proceeds under such a policy to be 
applied to the satisfaction of the in- 
sured’s debt remains. Preservation of 
the life insurance for the use of the 
beneficiary, or some person other than 
the insured, therefore is the philosophy 
underlying section 55-a. However it 
does not exempt policy proceeds from 
claims of creditors of the beneficiary. 

Section 55-b, New York Insurance Law, 
passed in May of this year, makes in- 
come disability benefits exempt from 
claims of insured’s creditors except where 
the claim is for necessaries contracted 
for after the announcement of the dis- 
ability, irrespective of by whom received, 
thus eliminating the distinction between 
the right of the beneficiary and the right 
of the insured to receive the benefits 
which was so important under the cases 
decided under Section 55-a. 

In other parts of his paper Mr. Weaver 
discussed the “Married Woman’s Act” 
passed by many states to protect the 
wife from claims of the husband’s credi- 
tors. Many of these acts have been su- 
perseded by more recent legislation sim- 
ilar to Section 55-a of the New York law. 

Another point brought out was that as 
the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution has power to levy and collect 
taxes, the Federal Government as a 
creditor is not affected by any state ex- 
emption law. 

In conclusion Mr. Weaver stated that 
not only has there been an enlargement 
of view encouraging reasonable life in- 
surance free from claims of creditors but 
also that more uniformity in the rules 
that govern the cases appears to be de- 
veloping and is reasonably adapting it- 
self to modern conditions. 
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FEDERATION MEETING JAN. 10 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of America, Inc., will be held 
January 10, 1935, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. Meetings of the 
officers, board of trustees and advisory 
committee will be held at that time. 

Reports of the officers and committees 
and election of officers will comprise the 
principal business of the day. 
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BONEY ADDRESSES PRESIDENTS 

Elected president of the National Con. 
vention of Insurance Commissioners at 
its recent meeting in St. Petersburg, Fla 
Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commissioner 
of North Carolina, was invited to be one 
of the speakers before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents this week at 
the Waldorf. 


JOINS PRESIDENTS ASS’N 
The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago was 
elected to membership in the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee Tuesday. 
Edwin A. Oson is its president. ‘ 





Fahey on Program 








JOHN H. FAHEY 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents received only a few days be- 
fore its meeting the acceptance as a 
speaker of John H. Fahey, chairman of 
both the Federal Home Loan Bank and 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE GAIN 

Written business in the Ordinary de- 
partment of the Continental Assurance 
is one-third more in 1934 than in 1933. 
Lapsation of policyholders is one-third 
less. Increase of business in force more 
than trebles the 1933 gain. The company 
has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of fifty cents payable to stockhold- 
ers of record of December 15. 





COLUMBIAN NAT’L NOVEMBER 
November business of the Columbian 
National Life was above November, 1933, 
business in all lines. New paid life in- 
surance showed an increase of 41%. New 
annuity premiums paid in November 
showed an increase of 128% over that 
month of the year before. New accident 
premiums written advanced 104%. 





INSURANCE FIELD OFFICERS 

A number of changes in the officers 
and staff of The insurance Field of 
Louisville have been made. Ashbrook C. 
Frank, resident vice-president, has been 
elected president; John E. Puckctte, 
managing editor, bccomes executive vice- 
president; E. M. Ackerman, associate 
editor at Chicago, is transferred to New 
York where William Stedler becomes 
resident vice-president. Gerald A. Snider 
formerly of the “Underwriters Review” 
is made associate editor. Robert Cron 
goes to Chicago succeeding T. R. Wed- 
dell. Clifton Blackmon, associate editor 
at New York, resigns to become editor 
of “The Southwest Insurer” of Dallas. 





MANHATTAN LIFE AGENCY HEAD 


The Manhattan Life of New York has 
appointed J. P. Fordyce as director of 
agencies. 
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Made the following contribution 
to its Field Force during 1934. 


B — Berkshire Benefactor Policy. ~*~ 
E — Entire New Annuity Policies. ~  ~ 
R — Real Family Income Options. ~ ~ 
K — Kit for Direct by Mail Advertising. 
S —Sales Presentations Reorganized. 
H — Handy Analysis and Survey Book. 
I — Individual Salary Continuation Plan. 
R — Rational Salary Savings Plan. ~ 
E — Effective Policyholders’ Service Plan. 





These “aids” are in a great measure responsi- 
ble for the Largest Premium Income in the 
company’s 83 years. 

















“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


Home Office: PITTSFIELD, MASS. FRED H. RHODES, President 


















































(This discussion of why men fail in the 
insurance business, and conversely why 
some succeed, was one of the high spots 
of the New England Mutual Life’s Gen- 
eral Agents Association Convention in 
Chicago.) 

In the administration of an agency no 
problem is more pressing than the main- 
tenance of a satisfactory personnel. The 
general agent must have men who will 
develop strongly as they their 
years in the mastery of insurance sales- 
manship. High turn-over of men has 
been the rule rather than the exception. 

In a sampling of forty-three large 
agencies it was found that for every man 
coming into the business and producing 
a satisfactory volume, eleven men had 
been chosen and found wanting. That is 
to say, in order to have one man who 
really made a living out of life insurance, 
eleven men had been given contracts, 
had been trained, and they themselves 
had invested hours of time and energy 
in the effort. 

If this same percentage held for many 
other types of selling, it would constitute 
so serious a situation that thousands of 
dollars would be spent in a study of the 
conditions that created it and of the 
causes of which it was the effect. 

But there is still another and more im- 
portant problem. In 1932 the volume of 
business done by eleven major companies 
was studied in relation to the number of 
men who had participated in this produc- 
tion. It was found that on the average, 
12% of the active full- and part-time 
sales forces had produced 87% of the 
business. The figures for the eleven 
companies ranged from 9% to 17% of 
the personnel producing from 75% to 
91% of the total. Here is evidence that 
a few men are making an exceptionally 
good living, but the vast majority is mak- 
ing no living at all. Unless some way 
can be found to get a larger percentage 
of the active personnel to increase its 
volume it will be unlikely that any com- 
pany will be able to maintain a volume 
of business that will be healthy and 
sound. 

It has been my interest for a number 
of years to discover the conditions and 
causes that are effective in determining 
the success or failure of men in the in- 
surance field. Here are three conclu- 
sions. 

After Age 30 Results Seem Better 

To begin with, the age factor has not 
been important in determining success 
or failure. The men to be reported on 
varied in age from 21 to 52. Their aver- 
age time in the business before throwing 
it up as a hopeless task was between four 
and five years. Many men had spent as 
long as eight years at great expense to 
themselves and to their general agents 
before giving up the ghost. There were 
also many young men who had become 
discouraged after a year, and who then 
sought other fields of endeavor. 

On the whole, it appears that there 
were fewer men who started the business 
after thirty who failed than was the case 
with those who had begun just after they 
had reached their majority. But these 
figures are not so overwhelmingly one- 
sided as to justify the conclusion that the 
majority of the turn-over is found among 
the younger men. The broadest gener- 
alization would be that the younger men 
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WHY MEN FAIL 


In the Insurance Business 
By Samuel N. Stevens 


Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University 


tended to make the effort for a shorter 
period than the older men. 

By means of interviews and question- 
naires I was able to get from more than 
600 such persons information that could 
be analyzed and classified. There were 
three major causes of failure. First, men 
failed because they had neglected to dis- 
cipline themselves. Second, they failed 
because they lacked the ability to deal 
simply and vividly with the problem. 
Third, they failed because they lacked a 
strong social motivation for their task. 


Lack of Self-discipline 

I have often said that the insurance 
business is one of the most hazardous 
occupations a man can enter. I am re- 
ferring to the subtle dangers which the 
false sense of freedom involves. A man 
working in a factory has to appear at a 
certain time, work for a certain number 
of hours, and quit at a definite time. His 
work is laid out for him, and regardless 
of the mechanical operations involved, 
he is limited in his freedom to work or 
not to work—sometimes by the very me- 
chanical pressure of the industrial oper- 
ation itself, and other times by discipli- 
nary supervision which rigidly enforces 
the work process upon the individual. 

This is also true in the case of many 
business relations. A clerk in a depart- 
ment store, the manager of an office, 
have to appear when the office or store 
opens, and quit when the business shuts 
down. During the working day they are 
caught up in the vast movement of the 
business process, and are carried along 
by it. 

In both illustrations work habits are 
the outgrowth of an enforced routine. 
They are not the product of self-dis- 
cipline, nor of voluntary planning. Initia- 
tive is left, not to the individual, but to 
the situation, and the pressure for more 
or less continuous performance is ex- 
erted from without. 

Penalty of Freedom 

In the case of life underwriters, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. The 
insurance salesman does not have to 
punch a time-clock. He does not have 
to adapt the rhythm of his efforts to 
some industrial movement. His day will 
begin when he wants it to begin. He 
will work if, as, and when he wants to 
work. He will stop when he is inclined 
to stop. Planning and regulation, if 
present at all, must come from a volun- 
tary self-discpline, imposed by the in- 
dividual upon himself, rather than from 
without. 

The very fact that most general agents 
insist that a man have the financial re- 
serves to enable him to live during the 
period of acquiring knowledge and tech- 
niques, makes it impossible for them to 
insist upon hard and fast rules of daily 
conduct. Furthermore, the fact that the 
underwriter must go to his customers 
and depend to some extent upon their 
willingness to take time to talk with him 
makes it impossible for the fixed routine 
of industrial or business work to be ap- 
plied to the underwriter’s task. 

This is one of the great reasons why 
men fail in the insurance business. With 
no discipline imposed from without, they 
lack either the capacity or the will to 
impose it on themselves. Poor and ir- 
regular work habits inevitably result, 
procrastination becomes the rule, and 
temporizing is developed to a fine art. 

Unless an applicant for a contract as a 
life underwriter has given very definite 
evidence, in his earlier work history, 
that he possesses this power of self-dis- 
cipline and self-regulation, he will be 


faced at once with an insurmountable 
problem which he has neither the per- 
spective nor the habits to solve. 


Simple and Vivid Sales-Presentations 
Necessary 

The second reason for failure is much 
more subtle in character, less easy to 
diagnose, and certainly not any more dif- 
ficult to correct. I have spoken of it as 
the inability to present life insurance and 
its values simply and vividly. 

It is my good fortune to have the op- 
portunity to listen to many life under- 
writers during the course of a year. 
Whenever I have the time I delight in 
exploring the sales methods of the men 
who attempt to influence me to buy. I 
find most of them uninspired in their 
sales methods, confused and vague in 
their explanations, and very mechanical 
in their presentation. In some instances 
I find downright ignorance. 

What is the matter with these men? I 
am forced to conclude that their training 
is bad. It has dealt primarily with the 
mechanics of life insurance, rather than 
with the art of selling. They have be- 
come so preoccupied with the necessities 
implicit in the sale of a number of poli- 
cies that they forget to seize the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, and visualize his 
needs, his desires, in terms of the service 
which life insurance should render in 
satisfying them. 


Weight of Financial Anxiety 


In many instances the very financial 
anxiety weighs so heavily on the sales- 
man that poor selling results. If the 
salesman is tense, worried, and distract- 
ed, he sympathetically induces the same 
attitudes and tensions in his customers. 
A study of the replies made by men who 
filled out the questionnaire indicates that 
most of them attempted to become spe- 
cialists before they had acquired skill in 
general selling. They tried to answer 
more complicated needs before they had 
the facility to visualize and satisfy sim- 
pler ones. 

Frankly, I have very little faith in the 
value of much of the sales training that 
now goes on in the agencies. It is en- 
tirely too technical, too abstract, to have 
much psychological validity. When a 
child is learning to talk, he first acauires 
skill in the use of single words. Later 
he puts them together in simple sen- 
tences. After many vears of study and 
effort he acquires the ability to write lit- 
erary masterpieces. 

Similarly, in life insurance, we must 
first train our men to use words of one 
syllable well, and then acquire the skills 
which enable them to deal vividly and 
simply with more complicated explana- 
tions of the wide and significant range of 
the services that life insurance renders. 


Passion for Human Well-being 
Must Exist 


The third source of failure lies, it 
seems, in the lack of passion for men’s 
social and economic well-being. If [| 
were a general agent I would try to em- 
ploy men and women who had had some 
intimate and vital experience with the 
values which life insurance possesses. I 
would look for young men whose oppor- 
tunity for education would have been 
lost had it not been for some far-sighted 
sacrificial act on the part of parents in 
buying such life insurance as they event- 
ually used. 

I would be interested in salesmen who 
knew from close and intimate experi- 
ence the security to the family that in- 
surance had brought; who understood 
the rich and vital power which the long 
process of carrying insurance resulted in, 
when death or illness returned values 
back to the person who had made the 
payments, or to those in whose name thx 
investment was carried. 

But more than this—I would see to it 
that my young agents were informed as 
to the deeper social and economic powers 
that life insurance possesses. I would 
have them realize that they are practi- 
cally the only type of salesmen in the 
world whom the customer ultimately 
blesses because they were persistent and 
inspired in their efforts to influence him. 
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For it is certainly true that men haye 
had reason to die in peace because they 
knew that their families were protected 
from want, as a result of the persistence 
of some man who was making a living 
out of life insurance. 


Social and Economic Evangelist 


Give the man who is to make a pro- 
fession of life underwriting the feeling 
that in a real sense he is a social and 
economic evangelist. He is saving people 
from economic distress, from the féar 
and darkness of social insecurity, from 
the travail of deprivation and poverty. 

I would teach my young men to walk 
with dignity. They are not just men 
making a living. They are making pos- 
sible richer, fuller lives for men and wo- 
men and little children. Let them hold 
their heads high, with eyes alight because 
of the message they bring. 

Let them walk without discouragement 
if men are slow to see the value of the 
message they would express. Let them 
persist, because of the profound and last- 
ing conviction that no good thing that 
they may accomplish, as a result of their 
effort, will ever be lost. 

IT would see to it that life underwriters 
are continuously reminded of the fact 
that the deepest and strongest and most 
eternal impulses of the human race are 
on their side. For, as long as men love 
their wives, and seek their highest good, 
as long as parents love their children and 
dream dreams for their future happiness, 
and as long as men and women antici- 
pate hopefully a sunset for “their own 
lives, that will be brilliant and glowing 
because of the security which assured in- 
come produces—just so long will human 
nature work in favor of the agent who 
disciplines himself, tells his story with 
vivid simplicity, and carries with his mes- 
sage the abiding conviction that whoever 
he sells profits most from the process. 


Sells $2,000,000 
In Four Years 


The most consistent leading woman 
producer of the Union Central field force 
is the distinction which has been won 
by Sis Hoffman, member of the J. P. 
Devine Cincinnati agency. 

Her production record for the four 
‘past years reveals that she has sold more 





MRS. SIS HOFFMAN 


than $2,000,000 of Union Central life in- 
surance and annuities. In 1930 she quali- 
fied for:charter membership in the com- 
pany’s $500,000 Club and since then she 
has attended the annual meetings of this 
honor organization by exceeding the 
qualification total each year. 

And the record she has established has 
placed her among the foremost women 
producers of the nation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


“The House Built Upon a Rock” 


URING the trying times through which the world has recent- 
D ly passed, life insurance has amply justified the confidence 
placed in it by men and women in all ranks of life. Its perform- 
ance, during those apprehensive years, is acknowledged gener- 
ally to be one of the outstanding financial achievements of this 
country. 


The solvency of well-managed life insurance companies was 
never in danger—due to the general refusal of the managements 


oe 
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of these companies to depart from the sound practice of invest- 


< 


ing policyholders’ funds in seasoned securities providing for 
definite interest returns and fixed maturity dates. 


Life insurance has earned the faith and respect that it has 





received. Those who are able to save out of present or future 
earnings may rest confident that no sounder medium for pro- 


“TEREERE SECPEECERECECET ET 


viding against dependency, whether of self or family, can be 
found than is offered in the guarantees of legal reserve life 





insurance and annuities. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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only insurance president in the long list 
of advisors of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security. This is M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual 
Life. The other members of the actuarial 
advisory board are Professor Glover, 
chairman; Professor Henry L. Reitz of 
the University of Iowa, and Professor 
A. H. Mowbray of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Linton is one of the most distin- 
guished men in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He was educated at Moorestown 
Friends Academy, Westtown School, 
Haverford College, the University of 
Michigan and the Federal Polytechnic of 
Zurich, Switzerland. He received the de- 
grees of B.S. and M.A. and is a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. He entered the 
insurance business with the Provident 
Mutual in the actuarial division. In 1913 





M. ALBERT LINTON 
Consulting Actuary 


he was appointed mathematician; in 1915 
associate actuary, and in 1916 was made 
vice-president. He became president in 
1931. He is a Fellow and a former vice- 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and the Institute of 
Actuaries of London. He has been chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
and is one of the most profound writ- 
ers on insurance topics in the business 
The addresses of no insurance executive 
attract greater and more favorable atten- 
tion. 


Career of Professor Glover 


James W. Glover, professor of mathe- 
matics and insurance at the University 
of Michigan, has been teaching those 
subjects since 1902 when he established 
courses in financial, statistical and insur- 
ance mathematics at the university. 

He was president of the Teachers’ In- 
surance & Annuity Association of Amer- 
ica 1930-31; in 1906 he was consulting 
actuary of the Wisconsin Legislative In- 
surance Investigation committee; in 1907 
he was consulting actuary of the Wis- 
consin Legislative Joint Commission on 
Banks and Insurance; from 1910 to 1979 
he was expert special agent of the U. S 
Census Bureau; consulting statistician in 
the office of public roads, Department of 
Agriculture, from 1924 to 1931; a mem- 
ber of the advisory statistician commit- 
tee of the Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, for fifteen years, and a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau 1917-18 

He is a contributor on mathematics, 
actuarial and insurance theory and vital 
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statistics subjects, and prepared the 
United States Life Tables. He is a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Actu- 
aries, Casualty Actuarial Society, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Fraternal 
Actuarial Association, among others. 


Reitz a Pensions Au‘hority 


Professor H. L. Reitz of the University 
of Iowa has contributed numerous ar- 
ticles and papers to mathematical, statis- 
tical and actuarial journals. One of the 
most important was the chapter on “Ac- 
tuarial Aspects of Unemployment Insur- 
ance,” which he contributed to a book 
on the “Stabilization of Employment,” 
edited by Charles F. Roos. He has writ- 
ten a number of books on mathematical 
and statistical subjects. 

He was actuarial member of the IIli- 
nois Pension Laws Commission (1915- 
19) and contributed extensively to the 
Reports to the Legislature in 1916 and 
1918. The 1916 Report consisted of 310 
pages devoted to an examination of the 
pension situation of public employes and 
teachers in Illinois. The 1918 report of 
379 pages proposed a standard plan for 
a comprehensive and permanent system 
of contributory pension funds for pub- 
lic employes and teachers, and gave an 
exposition of the principles underlying 
a sound contributory pension system. He 
was actuarial adviser of the Chicago 


Pension Commission appointed by Mayor 
Dever in 1925 to make a comprehensive 





JAMES W. GLOVER 
Consulting Actuary 


study of pension matters for Chicago 
He prepared a fact-finding report for 
that Commission with recommendations. 


Mowbray’s Varied Insurance Experience 


\. H. Mowbray, Professor of Insur- 
ance, University of California, was gradu- 
ated from the University of California 
in 1904 and entered the service of the 
New York Life as clerk in the actuaries’ 
department in January, 1905. In April, 
1907 he became actuary of the Insurance 
Commissioner’s Office and in September, 
1908, transferred to the actuaryship of 
the California Insurance Commissioner’s 
Office. 

From June, 1910 to 1912 he was en- 
gaged in consulting practice in San Fran- 
cisco and during part of that time was 
substitute instructor in the University of 
California. In December, 1912, he went 
to Boston as actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Employes’ Insurance Association, 
now the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
and was with that organization until No- 
vember, 1918, serving part time also as 
secretary and also as vice-president. In 
December, 1918, he became actuary of 








Actuaries Full Time On the Job 











W. R. WILLIAMSON 


the New York Industrial Commission, 
leaving in June, 1920, to become actuary 
of the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. 

In 1923 for family reasons he went 
West, taking his present position as pro- 
fessor of insurance at the University of 
California and carrying on consulting 
work. In his consulting work he has had 
to deal with several pension fund prob- 
lems and is now consulting actuary for 
the California State Compensation Insur- 
ance Fund and for the Insurance Com- 
missioner of California. 


During his service with the Liberty 





\. H. MOWBRAY 
Consulting Actuary 


Mutual and the New York Industrial 
Commission he was a member of several 
of the committees of the National Coun- 
cil and its predecessor. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
a past president of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. 


Barbara N. Armstrong Heads Old 
Age Research 


The committee has assembled a staff 
of some of the best known specialists 
in the field of economic security. Among 
those who are outstanding is Professor 





O. C. RICHTER 


Barbara N. Armstrong of the University 
of California and author of “Insuring the 
Essentials”; Edgar Sydenstricker, chief 
statistician of the U. S. Public Health 
Service; and Bryce Stewart, Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, Inc. 

Miss Armstrong is supervisor of the 
present research for the committee on 
“Provisions for Old Age Security.” Ad- 
vising with her are Professor J. Doug- 
las Brown of Princeton University and 
Murray Latimer of the Technical Board. 
Mr. Sydenstricker and Dr. I. S. Falk, 
Milbank Foundation, New York City, are 
supervising the study of “Provisions for 
Meeting the Economic Risks of IIIness.” 
On the very important study of “Unem- 
ployment Insurance” the work is super- 
vised by Dr. Bryce Stewart of the In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., New 
York, assisted by Merrill G. Murray, 
Minnesota Employment Service. 


Edgar Sydenstricker’s Career 
Edgar Sydenstricker was a_ teacher 
of high schools in Virginia from 1902 to 
1905. He was an editorial and special 
writer of various newspapers and maga- 
(Continucd on next text page following) 





wm. OL. REZ 
Consulting Actuary 
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HUNDRED 
bridges the A“ 


HEN a man dies, his earnings cease. His estate is tied up 

for a year or more while it is being settled — but his widow 

and children must continue to eat. Usually what happens is 

that his family lives on the principal of any Life insurance he 
left until the estate is settled or the widow finds a job. 

The Travelers Hundred a Month plan bridges the gap 

between the cessation of the husband’s earnings and the re- 

sumption of the income from his estate or until the widow is 


able to find a position and earn her own living. 












A MONTH 


It provides an income of $100 or more a month starting 
when needed most and lasting as long as you care to arrange. 

Hundred a Month policies may be issued for 5, 10 or 20 
years, or even better, guaranteed for as long as the beneficiary 
may live. 

The great advantage of this plan today is that a man can 
start it for a very small sum—perhaps the most he can afford 
to pay at this time—and continue to extend it as his buying 


power increases. 


THE 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD » » » 











TRAVELERS 


CONNECTICUT 
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HEARD on the WAY 





The John Hancock’s actuary, Liverus 
H. Howe, completed on December 13th 
a quarter century at his job. He has 
spent forty-five years with the John 
Hancock, which he entered as an actu- 
arial clerk, July 1, 1889. 

Actuary Howe was born in Boston 
sixty-two years ago and was educated in 
Boston public schools. For many years 
he lectured on life insurance at the Bos- 
ton University College of Business Ad- 
ministration. A year ago he was made 
second vice-president of his company. 

A distinct personality he inspires a loy- 
alty in his staff, based not only on re- 
spect for his scholarship and ability, but 
his genuine interest in their progress. 
He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America. Last spring he was an in- 
terested attendant at the meetings of the 
International Congress of Actuaries held 
in Rome, Italy. 





Mrs. Henry Drouet, whose husband 
has for years been a leading figure in 
the Prosser & Homans agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is a 
well-known artist and sculptor who has 
had her work shown in many exhibits. 
She is president of the American Stu- 
dents Foundation, which has done much 
in assisting students. 

Josephine Lawrence, the Newark news- 
paper woman who wrote the sixth best 





seller, “Years Are So Long,” generally 
regarded in production circles as one of 
the finest arguments for life insurance 
ever written, has received several invita- 
tions from life insurance people to make 
an address, all of which she has refused. 
Asked why, she said to the writer: 

“It is truly impossible for me to make 
social engagements of this kind. I have 
a rather heavy office job, full time, and 
unless I put in a complete day I have to 
stay late and work and this bites irito 
my writing time at home. I will not give 
up my writing hours—from 7 o’clock to 
10 o’clock each night—for any considera- 
tion, when as now I am working at top 
speed to finish another novel. Then, too, 
if I came into town for your- luncheon, 
I’d have to accept other invitations of 
a similar nature and where would my 
work be? 

“I appreciate, naturally, the interest in- 
surance people are taking in my book, 
but I can honestly assure you that sales 
would not go up if your top men met me. 
Haven’t I ever told you that when I meet 
strangers my face goes one half beet red 
and one half a sickish green, my knees 
let me down and I usually burst into 
tears? You'd be terribly embarrassed 
and your guests would all go home and 
tell their field agents to buy ‘Anthony 
Adverse’ instead of my book. Better let 
well enough alone.” 

Uncle Francis. 


Economic Security Committee 
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zines from 1904 to 1908 and special in- 
vestigator in charge of industrial com- 
munity studies of the United States Im- 
migration Commission and United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations from 
1908 to 1915. 

Mr. Sydenstricker was appointed first 
public health statistician of United States 
Public Health Service in 1915. He was 
granted a leave of absence from 1923 to 
1924 to serve as chief of service of epi- 
demiol. intelligence and public health sta- 
tistics, League of Nations, Geneva, in 
initiating the statistical work of the 
League’s international health organiza- 
tion. He has been statistical consultant 


since 1926, and U. S. P. H. S. since 1928. 
He has also been director of research, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, since 1928. 

Mr. Sydenstricker gave lectures on vi- 
tal statistics at the George Washington 
University from 1921 to 1923; on social 
research at the Columbia University since 
1929; on population problems at Nanking 
University, China, in 1930. He is a Fel- 
low of American Statistical Association, 
American Public Health Association, 
Royal Statistical Society (Great Britain) ; 
member International Institute of Statis- 
tics, Social Research Council, Kappa 
Sigma, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Omega. 
Democrat. Presbyterian. 

Mr. Sydenstricker is an author of “Col- 
lective Bargaining in Anthracite Indus- 
try,” “Conditions of Labor in United 
States.” “Brief History of Taxation in 
Virginia,” and also various scientific ar- 
ticles and bulletins on epidemiology, so- 
cial research, etc. 


Other Research Heads 


Supervising some of the other studies 
are these experts: 

“Survivors’ Insurance”—Olga B. Hal- 
sey, International Labor Organization. 

“Dependency and Relief’—Frank Bane, 
American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago. 

“Economic Security for Farmers and 
Agricultural Workers”—Dr. Louis Bean, 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Handling and Investment of Reserve 


Funds”—O. S. Powell, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

“Fiscal Aspects of Security Program’ 
—Professor G. A. Shipman, University 
of West Virginia. 

“Administrative Possibilities and Con- 
stitutional Questions”—Thomas H. Eliot, 
counsel. 

“Public Works as a Means of Eco- 
nomic Security’—Emerson Ross, FERA. 

The chairman of the advisory council 
is Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. 


The Advisory Council 


The chairman of the Advisory Council, 
approved by President Roosevelt, is 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Other mem- 
bers are these: 

Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric, New York City. 

Morris E. Leeds, president, Leeds & 
Northrup, Philadelphia. 

Sam Lewisohn, vice-president, Miami 
Copper Co., New York City. 

Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Marion B. Folsom, assistant treasurer, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington. 

George M. Harrison, president, Broth- 
erhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks. 

Paul Scharrenberg, secretary-treasurer, 
California State Federation of Labor. 

Henry Ohl, Jr., president, Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor. 

Belle Sherwin, former president, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 

Grace Abbott, University of Chicago 
and former chief, U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

Raymond Moley, editor “Today” and 
former Assistant Secretary of State. 

Paul Kellogg, editor “The Survey,” 
New York City. 

George H. Nordlin, chairman, Grand 
sreetane, Fraternal Order of Eagles, St. 

aul. 

George Berry, president, International 


’ 
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NEARLY FORTY YEARS 
OF GROWTH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 








The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was 
incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the 
United States for 38 years. Its progress in the 
United States has been steady and consistent, its 
American clients now numbering a very large pro- 


portion of its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia 


and the Territory of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five 


branch offices in the United States, giving a coast to 


coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made 
in United States currency either at the branch office 
through which the application was made or at the 
branch office at which the policy is recorded at the 
time of settlement—whichever best suits the con- 


venience of policyholder or beneficiary. 


From the time of organization to December 31, 
1933, the Company disbursed in death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends and other payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries $800,170,000. 


Its assurances in force at the end of 1933 exceeded 


Two Billion Seven Hundred Million Dollars. 
The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States 


trustees approved securities to the value of its net 
liability to American policyholders. In this way 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United 


States is assured. 














SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ofr CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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Business Men’s Assur. 
Records For W. T. Grant 


BIRTHDAY CAMPAIGN STAGED 





R. J. Costigan, Manager Missouri Organi- 
zation, Leads in Personal Production; 

R. E. Sanders Wins Cup Permanently 

In honoring W. T. Grant, president 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., on his 
birthday the Missouri organization broke 
all previous branch office records for the 
niire company, with a volume equalling 
nearly $1,000,000.00 of life insurance for 
the month. 

Rk. J. Costigan, manager of the Missouri 
organization, led the state in personal 
production. 

™ the Dawn to Midnight Drive 
scheduled by the company for Mr. Grant’s 
birthday, the last day of the month, a 
new one day record was made by the 
company as a whole and by the Missouri 
organization as a branch. On that day 
more than 1,000 points were produced by 
the Missouri branch; each point counting 
$7 in premium. A thousand points is 
the volume required by an_ individual 
salesman for a full year’s work in order 
to entitle him to directorship in the Grant 
Club—the sales club of the B. M. A 

The campaign used by the company 
was one of the most stimulating it ever 
used, resulting in an increase of 35% 
above November of last year, biggest 
month for 1933. 


President’s Cup 


For eight years President Grant of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company has 
offered what is known as the President’s 
Cup in November—the President’s birth 
month. In order to win this cup perma- 
nently it is necessary to win it three 
times. This year the contest was es- 
pecially interesting, since two salesmen 
on the force had previously won it twice. 
R. E. Sanders of San Diego, leader for 
the B. M. A. for the past two years, had 
won the cup in 1932 and 1933. He was 
competing this year with W. G. Mitchell, 
also of California, who won the cup in 
1929 and 1930. : 

When the final reports were received 
over the long distance telephone on Sat- 
urday night, December 1, it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Sanders was again the 
leader with 731 paid points representing 
$5,117.00 in premiums of life, accident and 
health business for the month of Novem- 
ber. This means that Mr. Sanders will 
retain the President's Cup permanently. 

Mr. Sanders is president of the Grant 
Club by reason of his production for 
1933, having succeeded himself to that 
office for the second time. He is leading 
the entire sales force for 1934, giving 
every evidence of retaining this office as 
President for 1935. 


LEAD CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 








Moskowitz & Ainbinder Agency in New- 
ark Increases 40% in November; 
Harry Greene Leading Producer 
The Moskowitz and Ainbinder agency 
in Newark, Continental American, led all 
the branch offices of that company for 
November and in addition increased its 
premiums and production 40% over the 

amounts for November, 1933. 

Harry Greene of that agency was the 
company’s leading producer in volume as 
well as premiums while David Moskowitz 
and George J. Ainbinder, managers of 
the agency, placed third and fourth. 

At the present time the agency is con- 
ducting a training school for its new 
agents under the direction of Vaughn V. 
Moore, agency supervisor. 





LAWYERS SHARE BIRTHDAY 

Two Newark life insurance lawyers 
share the same birthday. Both Edward 
O. Stanley, Jr., counsel for the Mutual 
Benefit Life, and Edward O. Clark, as- 
sociaie general solicitor of the Prude -n- 
tial, have the birth date of November 21. 
That of John S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician, Mutual Benefit, 
comes one day later. 
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Should the General Agent 


Be a Personal Producer? 

















HAT question arises over and over 

again. The answer depends upon 
circumstances. There is, of course, the 
large agency where the administrative 
problems have become so extensive that 
the General Agent is largely an execu- 
tive. For the typical agency which is 
in the building stage, however, our 
answer is that the General Agent must 
of necessity be a personal producer. In 
other words, he must write life insur- 
ance. He need not of necessity write 
life insurance always for his personal 
credit. He will probably spend a large 


Client Building | 
Through Estate Planning 














A New Booklet Published by The Home Life 


part of his time helping new men close 
business. His plan, however, is es- 
sentially on the firing line and not in 
the office. 


Often Wrong Approach 


We think there has been a _ wrong 
approach in many instances to the prob- 








lem of the General Agent starting from 
scratch. Too often his attitude has 
been: “I must get men and after | get 
men then they will start to write some 
business.” In most instances a sounder 
approach to the problem would be: “I 
must get business and as I can get 
men to assist me in getting business | 
will be relieved of some of the re- 
sponsibilities of producing the business 
and will be able to get more business.” 


Background Invaluable 


The example of success and the lead- 
ership of pace setting which a General 
Agent can furnish if he is the top man 
in his agency is invaluable in the begin- 
nings of that agency. It is for this 
reason that the Home Life is placing 
emphasis on a background of success- 
ful personal production in its develop- 
ment of new General Agents. It does 
not want purely personal producing 
General Agents as an ultimate objec- 
tive. It does want men who can show 
other men how to do by doing them- 
selves rather than by merely telling 
them about it. 


Large Proportion Thus 


An analysis of the successful general 
agencies in this country will show that 
a large proportion of them have been 
built on an initial basis of substantial 
personal production. We _ believe that 
such a plan harmonizes with the reali- 
ties of the situation in 1934. Particu- 
larly it harmonizes with the Home 
Life’s plan of Client Building Through 
Estate Planning. 

A booklet describing Client we 
Through Estate Planning is available and 
will be sent to anyone interested in it. 
upon request to the Company at 256 
Broadway in New York City. 


(This is one of a series of advertisements 
telling what one company is attempting to d« 
to solve the problem of the man in the field 
and to further the progress of its representa 
tives and the company itself under presen‘ 
conditions. Other articles in this series will 
appear later.) 








256 BROADWAY - - 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


On Agency matters address: C. C. FULTON, JR., 


New York, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 





Supt. of Agencies 























A. L. C. And Service 
Bureau In Chicago 


OFFICES MOVED FROM ST. LOUIS 





Executive Officers Now Installed in New 
Quarters; Fleet of Trucks Moves 
Equipment 





The new general headquarters of the 
American Life Convention and the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau are now located in 
the Carbide and Carbon Building, 230 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. A 
fleet of nine motor trucks brought the 
furniture and equipment from St. 
and the tenants are now installed on the 
seventh, thirtieth and thirty-first floors 
of the Chicago building. 

The executive office of the American 
Life Convention occupies the thirty-first 
floor. There will be found the private 
offices of Col. Charles B.: Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of the Con- 


Louis 


vention; Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel; Maurice E. Benson, attorney 
and Miss Mildred Hammond, assistant 


secretary. The home offices of the 
American Service Bureau occupy the 
thirtieth floor. The officers of the Bu- 
reau include Lee N. Parker, president 
and manager; Barrett M. Woodsmall, 
vice-president, and Maurice B. Ceder- 
strom, vice-president and secretary. 

On the seventh floor the Chicago 
branch office of the American Service 
Bureau is quarterea. Space on that floor 
has also been utilized for the printing 
department of the two organizations and 
for storage of records and _ supplies. 
There are 1,600 square feet of available 
space on the seventh floor. On the upper 
floors there is ample space for the Con- 
vention’s law library, mimeograph de- 
partment and for the clerical personnel 
of the Convention and the Bureau. 

The Convention has added five new 
members since July. Its comparatively 
new Industrial Section has attracted 
much attention and now represents com- 
panies with more than $2,500,000,000 of 
industrial life insurance in force. 


SUCCESS OF FISCHER AGENCY 








St. Louis Stands Second in Number of 
Massachusetts Mutual Policies Is- 
sued and Delivered 
The St. Louis agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life ranks third among 
the company’s eighty-two agencies in 
new insurance issued and delivered for 
the first ten months of this year. Ches- 

ter O. Fischer is general agent. 

St. Louis was in second place in the 
number of policies issued and delivered. 
The final figures for ten months show 
that St. Louis has delivered new busi- 
ness amounting to $6,768,000, which is 
about 9% in excess of the business de- 
livered for the first ten months of 1933. 

Of the first 100 leading producers in 
the company for the United States St. 
Louis has eight representatives and the 
leading producer in delivered business for 
the St. Louis agency is Roger E. Lord. 





PROSSER & HOMANS PRODUCERS 





E. V. Homans Leads in Premiums; 
Henry Drouet Second; M. A. Powell 
Second in Number of Cases 
The official Equitable Society home of- 
fice figures of agency credits of paid 
1934 business up to December 5 for the 
Prosser & Homans agency, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, show among other items 

the following: 


Volume Premiums 
E. V. Homans..... $537,294 $34,852 
Henry Drouet .... 517,968 35,819 
John J. Kemp. 427,750 13,072 
Murray A. Powell. 328,128 11,623 
Albert E. Lowe... 215,135 7,559 
Edith K. Bauer.. 238,500 23,037 


The following were the number of 
cases paid for: *. V. Homans, 47; 
Henry Drouet, 19; John J. Kemp, 19; 
Murray A. Powell, 40; Albert E. Lowe, 


2; Edith K. Bauer, 
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Economic Security 
(Continued from Page 3) 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union. 


Josephine Roche, president, Rocky 


Mountain Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

John G. Winant, governor, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mary Dewson, National Consumers’ 
League. 

Louis J. Taber, master, National 
Grange, Cleveland. 

The Right Rev. John A. Ryan, director 
of the department of social action, Na- 
tional Welfare Council. 

President Helen Hall, National Federa- 
tion of Settlements. 

Joel B. Hunter, general superintendent 
of the Chicago United Charities. 


The Technical Board 

Assisting the Committee is a Technical 
Board headed by Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
the second assistant secretary of labor. 

The Technical Board is composed of 
twenty authorities in the Government 
Service, all of whom have special knowl- 
edge of the various phases of economic 
security. The members of the Technical 
Board are: 

Otto Beyer, labor relations director, of- 
fice of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation. 

Thomas H. Eliot, associate solicitor, 
Department of Labor. 

Corrington Gill, assistant administrator, 
FERA. 

Walton Hamilton, chairman, advisory 
council, NRA. 

A. H. Hansen, chief economic analyst, 
Department of State. 

Alexander Holtzoff, assistant to Attor- 
ney General, Department of Justice. 

Murray Latimer, chairman, Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

William M. Leiserson, chairman, Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

Isador Lubin, commissioner of labor 
statistics, Department of Labor. 

H. A. Millis, board member, National 
Labor Relations Board. 

H. B. Myers, assistant director, Re- 
search and Statistics, FERA. 

Herman Oliphant, general counsel, De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

Stuart Rice, assistant director, Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

Winfield W. Riefler, executive director, 
Central Statistical Board. 

H. R. Tolley, assistant administrator, 
Division of Program Planning, AAA. 

Victor N. Valgren, senior agricultural 
economist, Department of Agriculture. 

Jacob Viner, assistant to the secretary, 
Department of the Treasury. 

Aubrey Williams, assistant adminis- 
trator, FERA. 

Staff Experts 

The Committee on Economic Security 
has assembled a staff of the best known 
specialists in the field of economic se- 

curity. Among them are Professor Bar- 
bara N. Armstrong, of the University of 
California and author of “Insuring the 
Essentials”; Edgar Sydenstricker, chicf 
statistician of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and Bryce Stewart of the In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc. 
Medical Advisory Committee 


Counsel on the general problems of 
medical welfare is being given by a Med- 
ical Advisory Committee composed of: 

Dr. Harvey Cushing, professor of neu- 
rology, Yale University. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., N. Y. State 
Commissioner of Health. 

Dr. James Deacon Bruce, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr. Stuart R. Roberts, professor clini- 
cal medicine, Emory University. 
os” Rexwald Brown, Santa Barbara, 

al. 

Dr. James Alexander Miller, professor, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York City. 

Dr. Walter L. Bierring, president, 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Robert B. Greenough, president, 
American College of Surgeons, Boston. 

Dr. George M. Piersol, past president, 

















THE 
~ CONSUMER'S 
DOLLAR | 


The Consumer is looking at his 
Dollar much more closely than 
heretofore. 


He realizes as never before 
that some portion of his income, 
however small, must go to 
purchase his future Economic 
Security and that of his 
dependents. 


The most dependable means of 
doing this is through Life 
Insurance. No great investment 
is needed. Small payments over 
the productive span of life will 
do it. 


Life Insurance Salesmen are 
doing their clients the greatest 
possible service in helping to 
plan for this Security —the most 
stimulating and satisfying career 
any man could have. 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lee J. Dougherty, President 
Davenport, lowa 














American College of Physicians, Phila- 
delphia. 

x George Crile, Cleveland Clinic Hos- 
pital. 


Public Health Advisory Committee 


Homer Folks, LL.D., New York State 
Charities Aid Association. 

Dr. Eugene L. Bishop, Commissioner 
of Public Health of Nashville, president 
of A. P. H. A. 

Dr. A. J. Chelsey, secretary Minnesota 
Board of Health. 

Dr. Allen W. Freeman, dean, School 
of Hygiene & Public Health, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Dr. Clarence Hincks, director National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Commissioner 
of Health of New York State. 

Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, professor, Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Dr. John J. Sippy, health officer, San 
Joaquin, Cal. 

Katherine Tucker, R. N., director, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

C. E. A. Winslow, D. P. H., professor, 
public health, Yale School of Medicine. 

Abel Wolman, chief, Bureau of Sani- 
tary Engineering, Maryland Department 
of Health. 

Dr. Felix J. Underwood, secretary, Mis- 
sissippi Board of Health. 

Louis I. Dublin, statistician and third 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 


Hospital Advisory Board 


Dr. J. Rollin French, president, West- 
ern Hospital Association. 

Rev. Charles G. Jarrel, president, 
Protestant Hospital Association. 

Robert G. Jolly, president, American 
Hospital Association. 

Father Alphonse J. Schwitalla, presi- 
dent, Catholic Hospital Association. 

Dr. Arthur C. Bachmeyer, dean, Cin- 
cinnati General Hospital. 

Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., chairman, 
Council on Community Relations of 
American Hospital Association. 

Dr. Nathaniel W. Faxon, director, 
Strong Memorial Hospital of Rochester. 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Commissioner of 
Hospitals, Department of Health, New 
York City. 

Dr. Robert C. Buerki, University Hos- 
pital of Madison. 

Dr. Winford Smith, medical director, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore. 

Dr. Frederic A. Washburn, Boston 
Commissioner of Institutions. 

Dr. S. Rankin Watson, director, Hos- 
pital & Orphan Section, Duke Endow- 
ment. 


Dental Advisory Committee 


Frank M. Castro, D.D.S., president 
American Dental Association of Cleve- 
land. 

Dr. J. Ben Robinson, president Amer- 
ican College of Dentists of Baltimore. 

Dr. Le Roy M. S. Miner, dean of Den- 
tal School of Harvard. 

Alfred Walker, D.D.S., chairman of the 
Judicial Council of American Dental As- 
sociation. 


Dr. O. W. Brandhorst, St. Louis. 
Dr. John T. Hanks, New York. 
Dr. John T. O’Rourke, Louisville. 
Dr. Bissell Palmer, New York. 
Dr. Herbert E. Phillips, Chicago. 
Dr. Roy Green, Sacramento. 





ST. JAMES GILPIN DEAD 

St. James Gilpin, 80 years old, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Beneficial Life 
and one of the founders of that com- 
pany, died recently at his home in 
Richmond, Va. He was long prominent 
in the business, civic and religious life 
of Richmond’s Negro population. 





BETTGER ADDRESSES PLICOS 


Franklin L. Bettger, a leading producer 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, addressed 
the last monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Plico Club at the home office of the 
Philadelphia Life. 
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Insurance N ewspaper V eterans— 


Training and Careers of Men Who Have Largest Acquaintance With Person- 
alities of a Business Which They Make Better Understood and Appreciated 


The recent deaths of Thomas R. Wed- 
dell, Chicago correspondent of The In- 
surance Field, and Raymond W. Conde, 
president of that paper, removed two 
veterans of insurance journalism. Their 
passing also calls attention to the fact 
that there are a number of other men in 
this end of the newspaper business who 
have also served a long time. Most of 
them are nationally known; have devot- 
ed most of their lives to the pleasure and 
excitement of following the most inter- 
esting and most important division of 
American business life. They know the 
insurance business and they know the 
insurance personalities. The combina- 
tion of their efforts have done much to 
cement the insurance business, furnish- 
ing a connecting and vivid link by their 
weekly chronicles, strengthening insur- 
ance ties and presenting insurance in its 
most favorable light. 

Among these men are E. Jay Wohlge- 
muth, William S. Crawford, Charles M. 
Cartwright, L. A. Mack, Charles F. 
Howell, Charles E. Belcher, Robert R. 
Dearden, Cyrus King Drew, W. E. Un- 
derwood, John Piver, George A. Watson, 
Louis Phillips, “Archie” Hall, Tarleton 
Brown, Irving Williams, Frank Post and 
some others who think they are too 
young to be known as “veterans.” 
On the staff of The Eastern Underwriter 
are three of these veterans: W. L. Had- 
ley, Jerome Philp and Clarence Axman. 
Among the women veterans are Mrs. 
Nora Vincent Paul and Alice Lakey. 

Brief sketches of some of these ca- 
reers follow: 

E. J. Wohlgemuth 

In 1895 E. Jay Wohlgemuth, now pub- 
lisher of the National Underwriter, and 
some other publications, was acting as 
Michigan correspondent at Detroit for 
such papers as The Spectator, Standard, 
Rough Notes, Insurance Herald, Argus 
and The Chicago Inter Ocean daily 
column. He had published the Michigan 
Insurance Directory, and conceived the 
idea of following up the Michigan book 
with one for Ohio and with high hopes 
proceeded to Columbus to arrange for 
the copying of the licenses at the State 
Insurance Department. To his dismay 
he found clerks in the Department al- 
ready at work.on a similar task for The 
Insurance Herald of Louisville, but, un- 
daunted, proceeded with his own book, 
assisted by W. J. Beggs, afterwards a 
well known western field man, then act- 
ing as private secretary to Insurance 
Superintendent W. S. Matthews. Offer- 
ing to do the work at night, Beggs guar- 
anteed the young publisher that he would 
get the lists out ahead of those for The 
Insurance Herald. 

After making this arrangement Wohl- 
gemuth started out to canvass the state 
on his book. At Springfield, Ohio, in an 
agent’s office he ran into the salesman 
for The Insurance Herald, the late 
George B. Carter, for many years in 
charge of a large insurance printing 
house in New York City. Carter felt 
that his firm in asking him to solicit $2 
or $3 orders had assigned him work be- 
neath, him as,he has been securing large 
printing orders for the Courier Journal 
Job. So he suggested that if Wohlge- 
muth were willing he could get him a 
job with The Insurance Herald, and he 
could go on to bigger things. 

Enters Insurance Journalism 

They took the train that night for 
Cincinnati where later in the evening 
they met at the St. Nicholas Hotel, Louis 
N. Geldert, then business manager for 
The Herald. 


The result was that Wohlgemuth 


turned his book over to The Herald and 
traveled the state for them, then went 
into Louisville and compiled the book for 
publication. While in the Ohio field he 
had sent in several news stories and ar- 
ticles to The Herald, then attracting the 
attention of the editor, Young E. Allison, 
and after finishing the compilation work 
at the Louisville office his great day 
came when Mr. Allison offered him the 
job of assistant editor of The Herald. 
From this day he dates his real begin- 
ning in the insurance editing and pub- 
lishing field. 

In 1896 he left The Insurance Herald 
and returned to Ohio where in Cincinnati 
on February 4, 1897, he began the pub- 
lication of The Ohio Underwriter, now 


expanded into The National Underwriter. 
At that time the papers most read in the 
west were The Chicago Times Herald, 
the insurance column of which was edit- 
ed by Champion I. Hitchcock and The 
Inter-Ocean whose insurance column 
was presided over by Charles M. Cart- 
wright. It was not long before The Ohio 
Underwriter became recognized as one 
of the readable state papers and one of 
its best features was the department 
“Seen From Chicago,” publishing inside 
happenings in the western fire field. This 
column was conducted by Cartwright, 
though the fact was not known at the 
time, so that Cartwright, now managing 
editor of The National Underwriter, was 
a steady contributor to the paper almost 
from its beginning, although he did not 


become regularly associated with it for 
some two years after. It was virtually 
agreed between the two young men that 
as soon as the paper could stand a full- 
time editor Cartwright would give up his 
daily newspaper work and take the job. 
This happened when The Ohio Under- 
writer purchased Black and White. of 
Chicago from Colonel J. H. Kellogg, 
changed to a weekly and its name to 
The Western Underwriter, with offices 
in Cincinnati and Chicago, covering the 
western field. The name of Hitchcock 
is mentioned in this connection because 
at the time of starting the paper 
Wohlgemuth knew Hitchcock and Cart- 
wright equally well and it was really a 
toss-up at the beginning as to which one 
he would seek to have associated with 
him. Later on The Insurance Field rec- 
ognized Hitchcock’s great value as an 
insurance newspaper man and secured 
him to head that paper. 


First Contact with Some Striking 
Personalities 


At the time the Ohio Underwriter was 
being published in Cincinnati, and before 
Cartwright joined the paper, W. S. 
Crawford, an old-time daily newspaper 
man, who had worked on papers in Mon- 
‘tana and elsewhere, but whose home was 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Aladdin’s lamp was a wonder. 


So is Life Insurance when it can take a 
$20.00 bill and make it worth $1,000 


to a distracted widow and her brood. 


The Continental Assurance Company 
offers all the service of modern Life 
| Insurance, but its principal business is still 
the protection of widows and orphans. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 
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E. B. Hamlin Dies; 

Ohio General Agent 
NATIONAL OF vT. DIRECTOR 
Thirtv-five Yous With Company; Had 

Been Official of Several Life Un- 


derwriters Organizations 





Edwin B. 


Hamlin, for years general 
agent for the National Life of Vermont 
in the state of Ohio and who was a di- 
died last week at 
had been 
thirty-seven years with the company and 
built the Ohio 
the largest of the National Life agencies 
Since 1925, when his partner George 
Olmsted died, Mr. 
sole charge of the 


rector of the company, 
his home in Cleveland. He 


agency up to be one of 


Hamlin had been in 
agency. 
President Fred A. Howland went from 
the home office to attend the funeral and 
Vice-Presidents E. D. 
B. Young interrupted a trip through the 
West to go to Cleveland. 

Death was sudden. When visiting the 
home office recently Mr. Hamlin had 
seemed to be iecovered from an illness 
of last summer. He had held a number 
of offices, having been president of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters Association, 
president Ohio Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, a trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation and a member of its finance and 
executive committees. He had been a 
director of the company since 1925 and 
seldom missed a meeting. 


Field and George 


Los Angeles Agencies 
Report November Increases 


Reports from California indicate that 
agencies and companies there are shar- 
ing in the widespread increase of busi- 
ness. The Pacific Mutual Life for No- 
vember showed an 8% gain over that 
month for last year in life insurance 
written. Production of annuities was up 
between 86% and 89%; non-can disabil- 
ity 69% ; commercial accident 112%. 

The Fred C. Hathaway agency, Mutual 
Life of New York in Los Angeles, more 
than doubled in November its production 
for the previous month. The John W. 
Yates Los Angeles agency for the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual had paid production 
24% over last year in November and an 
increase of 4% for the year to date. 

The Alex A. Dewar agency for the 
Equitable Society in Los Angeles shows 
a 36% gain in new paid-for business 
during the first eleven months and a 
117% increase for November over the 
year before. These results were secured 
by approximately the same agency per- 
sonnel that was on the job last year. The 
Western division of the Lincoln Nation- 
al Life experienced a net gain in volume 
of paid business for the year to date of 
100%. 





MUTUAL LIFE DIRECTOR 





Former Solicitor General William De Witt 
Mitchell Elected to Board of 
Trustees 

The Mutual Life of New York has 
elected as a member of the board of trus- 
tees William DeWitt Mitchell of New 
York, former solicitor general and later 
attorney general of the United States, 
He was named to fill a vacancy in the 
present board. He is senior member of 
the law firm of Mitchell, Taylor, Capron 
& Marsh of New York City. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Winona, 
Minn. His father served for twenty 
years as justice of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota. After attending Lawrence- 
ville School, N. J., he entered Yale Uni- 
versity and subsequently the University 
of Minnesota. He received the LL.D. 
degree from Yale, Minnesota, Williams 


College and the University of Michigan. 
He began the practice of law in St. Paul. 
He was solicitor general of the United 
States from 1925 to 1929 and attorney 


general 1928-1933. 
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THE THIRD OF A SERIES 
(This advertisement appears in The Saturday Evening Post, 
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Every Policyholder owes 
a debt to Queen Elizabeth 


What might be called the first official 
approval of life insurance was given 
by Queen Elizabeth when she granted 
a charter to the first English life in- 
surance company in 1574. 

Life insurance in those days was 
not at all as we know it today. It 
attempted little more than to set up 
a modest sum “to bury the insured 
in decent fashion.” 

Small as was the beginning, Eliza- 
beth’s royal approval gave a needed 
impetus to “this new, useful service 
to mankind.” 

It was several centuries later be- 
fore life insurance as we know it 
today came into being. Little did 
Elizabeth dream that the day would 


come when life insurance would 
make possible a guaranteed income 
for living policyholders as well as for 
their beneficiaries. 


An example of modern Life 
Insurance: One of the many guar- 
anteed income policies typical of 
modern life insurance is National 
Life’s Family Income Plan. In one 
policy it provides, in event of your 
death, (1) a guaranteed monthly in- 
come for your family until your 
youngest child has reached maturity, 
(2) and a guaranteed cash payment 
to your wife at the end of such in- 
come period, (3) or, if you outlive 
these maximum needs, a guaranteed 
retirement income for yourself. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office- 
Montpelier, VE 


RMONT 
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John R. LB. Nie Appointed 
Fed. Mortgage Ins. Director 


Federal Housing Administrator James 
A. Moffett announces the appointment of 
John R. B. Byers of New York as direc- 
tor of mortgage insurance under Title I] 
of the National Housing Act. As diree- 
tor of mortgage insurance Mr. Byers 
will establish and maintain contact with 
the 11,000 savings, building and loan 
associations throughout the country 
which may be expected to take advan- 
tage of the insured mortgage plan for 
their home financing operations. 

Mr. Byers is thirty-seven years old, 
Prior to taking over his duties with the 
Federal Housing Administration Mr. By- 
ers was senior member of the firm of 
Beers & Dunn, specialists in savings, 
building and loan auditing, accounting 
and appraising; editor of the Savings, 
Builiding and Loan Journal; economist 
of the Metropolitan League of Savings 
and Loan Associations; auditor of the 
Savings and Loan Bank of the State of 
New York, and member of New Jersey 
Building and Loan Journal; economist 
Committee. He was formerly connected 
with the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York City and is the author of a 
two-volume work on savings, building 
and loan accounting. 


Geeas Went Life Dividead 
Scale Unchanged for 1935 


The Great-West Life of Winnipeg has 
announced that the basis of the com- 
pany’s dividends to policyholders will re- 
main unchanged for 1935. The interest 
rates on accumulative profit funds and 
on proceeds of policies will be 41%4%. 

During the past year the company ex- 
tended the profit-sharing privilege to 
paid-up bonus additions and to paid-up 
policies taken on surrender of participat- 
ing contracts. Dividends on policies is- 
sued at the new low participating rates 
adopted in October this year will be com- 
puted on the same liberal bases with 
the necessary adjustment consequent 
upon the reduction in premiums and 
change in reserve basis. 


No Slander or Libel 











Cleveland Association, Pacific Mutual 
and Walter E. Baker Win In Action 
Brought By Arthur Gombossy 

The lawsuit brought by Arthur Gom- 
bossy in the Cuyahoga County, (Ohio 
Common Pleas Court) against the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters, Inc., the Pacific 
Mutual Life and Walter E. Baker, for 
alleged slander and libel, was tried the 
week of December 3. It resulted in a 
judgment in favor of all of the defend- 
ants. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL DIRECTOR 

Charles S. Cheston has been elected a 
director of the Provident Mutual Life, 
according to Leonard C. Ashton, vice- 
president and secretary of the company. 

Mr. Cheston is a member of the part- 
nership of Edward B. Smith & Co. and 
is a director of the Charles E. Hires Co., 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Pennsyl- 
vania Pulverizing Co., Western Savings 
Fund Society, Giant Portland Cement 
Co. and Virginia Coal & Iron Co. 





LEADERS FOR STATE MUTUAL 

The State Mutual Life in its Christmas 
number of the monthly magazine, Field 
Service, carries readers back ten years 
to the organization of the Weekly Pro- 
ducers’ Club. Three members have over 
nine years of consistent »roduction. They 
are W. S. Judkins, Lowell, Mass.; Roy 
A. Lathrop, Minneapolis, ‘and Ray W. 
Lancaster, Syracuse. 





ROSENSTEIN TO MOVE AGENCY 

A. Rosenstein, manager for the large 
agency of the Equitable Society at 212 
Fifth Avenue (Madison Square), New 
York City, is to move the agency quar- 
ters to the home office building on Sev- 
enth Avenue. 
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Berkshire General Agent 
On Board of Directors 





WILLIAM M. FUREY 


The Berkshire Life has chosen for the 
first time a general agent as a member 
of its board of directors. The man so 
honored is William M. Furey of Pitts- 
burgh, who recently celebrated his forty- 
eighth anniversary of his association with 
the company. 

Mr. Furey began his business career 
with his uncle, the late H. D. W’. Eng- 
lish, then the Berkshire’s general agent 
at Pittsburgh. He later became a part- 
ner in the business and five years ago 
W. Rankin Furey entered the firm as 
his father’s partner. Mr. Furey is a 
widely known citizen of Pittsburgh, hav- 
ing served as president of the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce and as a director 
of the Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a member of the executive 
council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and is chairman of the 
=— agents’ committee of the Berk- 
shire, 


Walter A. Paxton Elected 
Treasurer of the Berkshire 


The board of directors of the Berk- 
shire Life in session last Friday elected 
Walter A. Paxton as treasurer of the 
company effective January 1, 1935. Mr. 
Paxton has been connected with the trust 
department of the Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, and is well-known in the New 
York investment business. He has had 
in his present position over a quarter of 
a billion of investment accounts under 
his supervision. About January 1 he will 
move his home to Berkshire County, 
Mass. 

Mr. Paxton entered the investment 
field as a salesman with the firm of 
Paine, Webber & Co. in 1919. In 1924 he 
joined Eastman, Dillon & Co. as invest- 
ment sales manager. In 1928 he resigned 
from this firm and formed the bond de- 
partment of the National Park Bank. He 
later became assistant vice-president of 
the Park Bank Corp., which was later 
merged with the Chase Securities Corp. 
For four years he was associated with 
the Chase National Bank’s investment 
affiliates and resigned as assistant vice- 
president to enter the trust department 
of the Bankers Trust Co. 


N’WESTERN NAT’L TOP MONTH 

New business of Northwestern Nation- 
al Life of Minneapolis in November, to- 
taling $5,397,449, was the largest for that 
month since 1929 and was 13% higher 
than the company’s figure for Novem- 
ber, 1933. Leading agencies for the 
month were the White & Odell Agency, 
Minneapolis; the Texas State Agency, 
Houston, and the Truman H. Cummings 
Agency, Detroit. 








J. Thomas Gurney Reviews 


Florida Law Before Counsel 


3efore the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel in session at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week J. Thomas Gurney of 
Orlando, Fla., associate general counsel 
for the Bankers National Life, reviewed 
at length the life insurance law of Flor- 
ida. It has been a practice of the asso- 
cation for a number of years to present 
through one of its members at each 
meeting a digest or compilation of the 
law both siatutory and bench relating to 
life insurance as it exists in one of the 
states of the Union. 

Unusual interest was attracted by his 
discussion of the right to proceeds. Un- 
der the Compiled General Laws of Flor- 
ida, 1927, Section 7065 (4977), provides 
that proceeds of policies shall in no 
case be liable to attachment, garnishment 
or any legal process in favor of any 
creditor or creditors of the person whose 
life is so insured, unless the policy de- 
clares that the policy was effected for 
the benefit of such creditor or creditors. 

Furthermore Section 7066 provides for 
exemption from legal process of cash sur- 
render value of life insurance policies. 
This law is given effect as against the 
claims of creditors in an estate in bank- 
ruptcy. The constitutionality of these 
tivo sections is established. 





PREMIUM COLLECTIONS GAIN 


Life insurance premiums collected in 
Manitoba, Canada, in 1933 showed a gain 
of $134,000 over the previous year, it was 
recorded in the annual report of the pro- 
vincial superintendent of insurance. Pre- 
miums collected during the year amount- 
ed to $12,866,012 of which all but $138,870 
was collected by Dominion licensed com- 
panies. Great West, Sun and London 
Life were the leaders in premiums re- 
ceived. The increase in premiums col- 
lected compares with a decrease of $786,- 
000 in 1932 from the 1931 figure. Death 
and disability claims paid in 1933 totaled 
$2,304,000. 





| New Chicago G. A. 





ARTHUR A. BUTLER 


Arthur A. Butler, Denver general 
agent for the Home Life, has been ad- 
vanced to the post of Chicago general 
agent, effective January 1. 

Mr. Butler has had a long insurance 
career. He is of an insurance family, 
son of the late Arthur A. Butler, who 
was one of the outstanding life insur- 
ance men of the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict. 

In 1914 he joined the Pacific Mutual 
Life. He served that company in various 
capacities at the home office and in the 
field until 1925 when he went to Chicago 
as manager of the Chicago branch office 
of the Continental Assurance. He did 
an outstanding job with that company, 
serving successively as supervisor, resi- 
dent vice-president in charge of the 
Western department, and general agent 
at Denver until 1932 when he went with 
the Home Life as Denver general agent. 


1935 Underwriting Will Differ Little 


(Continued from Page 1) 


rate because I have seen instances where 
the cause of death, to save the family 
distress, has been given as heart trouble 
rather than suicide. How widespread 
this practice has become is impossible to 
determine. 

Probably the most difficult single ques- 
tion on which an underwriter has to 
form an opinion is the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks. We all remember the 
strenuous campaigns carried on by vari- 
ous temperance societies, which certain- 
ly, to some extent at least, kept down 
the consumption of liquor, and until we 
have some broad educational effort di- 
recting the attention of our younger peo- 
ple to what was called the evils of drink- 
ing we may, | feel, look forward to a 
period of rather liberal use of stimulants. 
Again only time will tell the effect of this 
on longevity. 

In general I expect to see continued 
emphasis placed on quality rather than 
quantity, which in the long run will be 
a healthy condition for the life insurance 
industry. 

Company B 

Says the chief underwriter of Com- 
pany B: Underwriting trends are, of 
course, governed by underwriting results, 
in other words—mortality. 

There is a tendency for each company 
to take account of stock at least once 
a year, work out their own mortality fig- 
ures, find out whether they are going 
forward or backward, and make compar- 
isons with other companies of similar 
type. re 
When the results are tabuiated at the 
end of 1934 they will undoubtedly show 
the usual situation; some companies will 
show rather marked increases, in part 
accidental and some due to liberal un- 


derwriting, and others will show de- 
creases. 
Size of Volume Important Consideration 

All those familiar with the business 
of course realize that mortality figures 
on the generally used and published ta- 
bles must be interpreted somewhat in 
terms of production. An increasing vol- 
ume of new business will sweeten and 
tend to improve the mortality, whereas 
a decrease in new business, or a de- 
crease in business in force, is very apt to 
be reflected in an increase in the aggre- 
gate mortality. 

It is reasonably safe to assume that 
on the whole 1934 results will show some 
check in the general upward tendency of 
recent years, due to improved business 
conditions, which have resulted in fewer 
suicides, to the increased effectiveness of 
recent underwriting methods, and. to an 
increase in the volume of new business. 


The Liquor Business 


The liquor business, although histori- 
cally old, is in its present form relatively 
new from an underwriting standpoint. It 
will require and will receive increasing 
study and attention on the part of un- 
derwriters concerned with occupational 
problems. 

With the general though very gradual 
improvement in business conditions, more 
reasonably large cases are apt to de- 
velop. Agents will in turn demand some 
liberalization in home office underwrit- 
ing standards. 

It may be disappointing to agents and 
brokers, but there is no good reason to 
expect much change in underwriting 
methods and standards during 1935. The 
slight improvement in general mortality 
and the probable increase in new busi- 
ness will not be enough at this time to 
wipe out the memories of fairly recent 


Treasury Dept. Drops 
Its Proceeds Tax Plan 


AVERTS DISTURBING PROSPECT 





Would Have Opened Gates to Attack on 
Existing Insurance Reserves; Julian 


S. Myrick Commended For Work 





Decision of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment to drop proposed changes in 
“Treasury Regulations” which, if adopt- 
ed, would have had far-reaching conse- 
quences by including in estates large 
amounts of insurance not included under 
present practice, became known this 
week when the report of Julian S. My- 
rick, New York manager, on hearings 
before the Treasury Department was is- 
sued by the committee on law and leg- 
islation of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters of which C. Vivian 
Anderson is chairman. The report was 
made to Theodore M. Riehle as presi- 
dent of the National Association. 

The splendid work done by Mr. My- 
rick and other members of the commit- 
tee in this connection to bring this re- 
sult about was commented upon with 
high praise for its constructive results 
for life insurance and the insuring public. 

Some time ago it became known that 
the Treasury Department was consider- 
ing promulgating new regulations in con- 
formity with the new laws of 1934 which 
would make a radical change in the tax- 
ation of life insurance proceeds. The 
matter was brought before the National 
Association executive committee at the 
Milwaukee meeting in September by Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, who was empowered by 
it to engage counsel to go before the 
Treasury Department and oppose the 
proposed regulations. The firm of Baker, 
Selby & Revenel of Washington was re- 
tained. 

Significance of Proposal 


The proposed changes, the report says, 
would have subjected not only existing 
insurance but also insurance to be writ- 
ten to most severe attack by those who, 
under any pretext (especially those re- 
lating to advantage or disadvantage flow- 
ing from taxation), seek to replace ex- 
isting insurance and to tear down life 
insurance reserves. This, in turn, would 
have had the effect of not only tending 
to destroy public confidence in life in- 
surance but the morale of the agency 
forces generally. These effects would 
have been felt. far beyond the immediate 
circle of the “disturbed business.” 

It was following the hearing held in 
Washington on October 20 that the de- 
partment announced its abandonment of 
the position it had previously taken with 
respect to the taxation of life insurance 
proceeds. 

Mr. Myrick’s report points out further 
that the new Treasury Regulations are 
substantially the same as the old, except 
that they make certain minor changes in 
wording, defining the meaning of the 
term “legal incidents of ownership.” 

Reputable life insurance men, trust of- 
ficers, lawyers and others, says the re- 
port, have been basing their advice upon 
the law and the uniform practice adopted 
by the department, as expressed in Com- 
missioner Burnet’s letter of October 28, 
1930, which had been followed by the 
department for several years. The fact 
that this practice is now to be carried on 
under the new regulations is of the ut- 
most importance to every life insurance 
agent in the United States. 





WALTER N. STANLEY DEAD 
Walter N. Stanley, actuary of the Man- 
hattan Life of New York, who had been 
with that company for forty-four years, 
died last week following a heart attack. 





underwriting experiences and troubles. 

Then, too, underwriters cannot ignore 
the general problem faced by all com- 
panies of decreasing interest rates. As 
interest rates go down, expenses remain 
at least fixed, and taxes go up, mortality 
savings will become increasingly impor- 
tant. 
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Hartford’s Tercentenary CCommemorated By 
Travelers Art Calendar 


There is no city in the United States 


that is better known throughout the 
country than Hartford, or has a finer 
reputation. That reputation has not been 


built up in a day, a week or a few years. 
In the case of Hartford it is a matter 
of three centuries of history. Insurance 
companies have done more than their 
share in their contribution to the fair 
name of the city because Hartford com- 
panies without exception are strong. 
Every one of them operates nation-wide 
and some of them do an international 
business. 

Hartford’s tercentenary in 1935 is go- 
ing to be made a big event. It is not 
often that people in Hartford are ex- 
cited because their normal trend is one 
of serenity, dotted as the place is with 
institutions of great financial strength, 
but there is an atmosphere closely akin 
to excitement which has been produced 
by the three hundredth anniversary year. 


Before the White Men Came 


Prior to the arrival of the white man 
the site of Hartford was occupied by a 
tribe of Indians who took their name 
from the color of the soil of the fertile 
meadow where they lived. Sucki-auke in 
the Indian language means “black earth.” 
The Sachem of the tribe was Sequassen, 
who was the son of Sowheag, Chief Sa- 


chem of the Sequins of River Indians. They paid tribute to 
the Mohawks, powerful branch of the Iroquois from the Hud- 
son River. They were also tribute to the Pequots, of the 
\lgonquin tribe on the Thames River, once known as Mohe- 
gans. 

An interesting sidelight of the Tercentenary has been the 
preparation of a calendar by the Travelers Insurance Co., 
which is a most artistic product. For each month has been 
drawn a striking picture illustrating some event in the his- 
torical life of the cty. These drawnhgs are by F. Vaux Wilson, 
an artist of great talent. The drawings are reproduced in this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 


Father of the Calendar 


This particular calendar was fathered by Vice-President 
James L. Howard, and he found a dual ‘interest in it. In the 
first place, he is very keen on systematic prospecting and he 
believes that a calendar of this type—one that is a thing of 
beauty as well as utility—can be used by even the most digni- 
fied insurance man as an excellent prospecting device and 
excuse for a call; and he is very much interested in colonial 
history, particularly history of the colony of Connecticut. 
Colonel Howard is the author of a volume bearing the title, 
“Seth Harding, Mariner; A Naval Picture of the Revolution,” 
which was published by the Yale University Press in 1930. 
He has quite a collection of colonial manuscripts and among 
these is the journal of this hitherto unsung hero of the 
American Revolution. From this journal and other data which 
he assembled from the files of the Navy Department and his- 
torical sources in Connecticut he wrote Seth Harding’s inter- 
esting biography. 

The calendar is being sold to agents of The Travelers at 
less than the actual cost of printing and supplies of these 

calendars in large lots have 
gone throughout the United 
States, thus giving further pub- 





ee 





licity to Hartford and to its 
tercentenary. 


How Hartford Got Its Name 


There are several versions as 
to how Hartford got its name. 
Here is the explanation by one 
prominent insurance man of the 
Connecticut capital: 

“Nearly all of these New Eng- 
land towns and cities got their 
names either from the Indian 
designations or from the Eng- 
lish communities from which the 
Pilgrims came. 

“Hartford was, I believe, 
named after Hertford, and on 
various occasions the mayor of 
Hartford and the Lord Mayor 
of Hertford exchanged greet- 


ings. I presume that there will 
be some such exchange next 
year. 








INDIAN VILLAGE OF SUCKIAUG 











_ “The seal of the city is less 
famous than, but not unlike, the 
trademark of the Hartford Fire. 








TT IT . 
ae Ni —— a It shows a stag fording a stream 
JANUARY 1935 and I believe that this seal was 
pckksteedained ——_——————————— ee gotten out by some ancestor of 
Sumbay Monday Toocsday __‘Weduesday___‘Tiursday _—_—*Pridey Seer? _ a modern advertising man who 
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Hartford ?’ and then he sudden- 
ly realized that one member of 
the deer family was called a 
hart and he proceeded to draw 
one fording the Connecticut 
River, which, of course, couldn’t 
be forded, but has to be swum. 
Some people twist the story 
around the other way and say 
that the city was named Hart- 
ford because the first settlers 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


saw a hart fording the stream 
when they first came here.” 
The calendars are large in 
size, printed in black and white 
without color and are dignified 
_j in appearance. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE (INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ADRIAEN BLOCK EXPLORES THE CONNECTICUT 
































REVEREND THOMAS HOOKER ARRIVES 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ORDERS 


ARE CREATED 


PETER STUYVESANT 


SETTLES AN ARGUMENT 


HARTFORD GOLS TO CHURCH 


GOVERNOR ANDROS ARRIVES 


AT SANFORD TAVERN 


COMMODITIES ARE EXCHANGED 


THE WITCH IS PERSECUTED 


“CONNECTICUT COURANT" 


BEGINS PUBLICATION 































































































Hartford Community Chest Coniston “The 1 ~ i ] ett er 


Brought to Successful Conclusion Under Leadership of P. M. 


December 14, 1934 





Fraser; Many Insurance Men Were Active 


The Hartford Community Chest cam- 
paign, which was held November 19-24, 
is of especial interest to insurance men 
because of the insurance complexion of 
the directing personnel. 

Vice President Peter M. Fraser of the 


i Team Instruction Committee | 





chairman of the individual subscribers 
division and V. F. Wilcox of the R. C 
Knox agency was commander of one of 
the subdivisions. 

H. S. Don Carlos, manager of life, ac- 
cident and group claim departments, 


Team Instruction Committee in Hartford Community Chest Campaign 


Eight of the ten members of this committee were Hartford insurance men. 
Seated, L. to R.: Lowell W. Davis, J. C. Altrock, Chairman Vincent B. Coffin, Allan 


W. Mansfield, Orrin S. Spencer, Edward C. Andersen. 


Standing, L. to R.: Russell 


E. Davis, George W. Capen, Edwin H. May and Clifford L. Morse. 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany as vice-president of the Hartford 
Community Chest was manager of the 
campaign in its quest for $787,000, and 
under his leadership the campaign was 
brought to a successful close with $811,- 
920 subscribed, 3.1% over the top. 
Insurance Men Prominent in Campaign 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual, was 
chairman of the public information divi- 
sion and Philip Hewes, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, was vice-chair- 
man. T. F. Oakes of the insurance firm 
of Allen, Russell & Allen was chairman 
of the speakers bureau. Cyrus T. Stey- 
en, advertising manager, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, was chairman of committee on 
movies, and Colin Simkin, advertising de- 
partment, Travelers, was chairman of the 
committee on literature. 

H. D. Carey of the Travelers was vice- 


DUNSMORE AGENCY RECORDS 





Analysis Shows Each Call Worth $3.20 
to Average Agent; Production 
Well Ahead of 1933 


Comparative figures for the year 1933 
and 193 show that the William J. Duns- 
more agency in New York, Equitable 
Life, is well ahead this year both in paid- 
for production and number of applica- 
tions. Records and analysis of the fig- 
ures by Mr. Dunsmore give the follow- 
ing resuits: 


Paid Paid Paid 

Cases Volume Premiums 
1934 to date..... 1,509 $8,053,580 $346,149 
1933, 11 months.. 1,188 5,883,988 218,355 


Over a period of seven weeks eighty 
men in that organization kept track of 
calls, interviews and applications and the 
following results were obtained: 


Each man had (over seven weeks) 146 
calls, 56 interviews and 5 apps. 

Each man averaged per week 21 calls, 
8 interviews and 5/7 app. 

Based on eleven months’ figures the 


Travelers, was chairman of the insurance 
division. 


W. R. C. Corson, president, Hartford 
Steam Boiler & Inspection Insurance Co., 
headed the special gifts committee. 


The committee which instructed the 
1,000 volunteer solicitors (many of them 
insurance people), was also under the 
chairmanship of Vincent B. Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. He was assisted by the following 
insurance men: L. W. Davis, general 
agent, Provident Mutual; A. W. Mans- 
field, assistant manager, Hartford branch 
office, Travelers; O. S. Spencer, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual; E. C. An- 
dersen, educational director, Connecticut 
Mutual; G. W. Capen, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Connecticut Gen- 
eral; E. May, supervisor, Phoenix 
Mutual, and C. L. Morse, life underwrit- 
er, Phoenix Mutual. 





average application produced $3,415 paid 
business and $92.20 commissions ($15 first 
year commission and $12 commuted value 
of renewals on each $1,000). Therefore 
an interview was worth $8.40 commis- 
sions and each call worth $3.20 to the 
average underwriter in the Dunsmore 
agency. 





HEADS TEXAS LIFE CONVENTION 


Earl B. Smyth, president, Fidelity 
Union Life, Dallas, has been elected 
president of the Texas Life Convention, 
association of legal reserve life compan- 
ies of Texas, to succeed E. F. O’Donnell 
president, Southwestern Life. Other of- 
ficers are Burke Baker, president of the 
Seaboard, vice-president, and Everett G. 
Brown, vice-president and actuary of the 
Southwestern, secretary-treasurer. 





LEVY’S SON IN BUSINESS 


Mortimer Levy, son of Sylvan Levy, 
prominent New York Life agent who 
died during the past month, is handling 
the servicing of business written by his 
father. 


idea— 





—for YOU 


Mr. A.S.T. wrote to an Equitable agent, “J express my 
appreciation for the splendid program you arranged for me.” 
The letter went on to emphasize satisfaction with the 
following details of a plan that had been worked out 
according to our well known Case Method: 
1 A Guaranteed Life Income for his wife—to be- 
gin at his death; 
2 A Guaranteed Life Income for his son; 
3 Provision for his wife to draw small principal 
sums in the event of unexpected contingencies; 
4 Provision for himself if he reaches retirement age. 
You, too, can have a program fitted exactly to your 
needs. You are invited to write for information about 
the Equitable Case Method of life insurance planning. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 







SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


An Advertisement Published in Current National Publications 
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Young Trust Officer, With No Experience 
As a Life Salesman, Enters Insurance as 


General Agent and Quickly Makes Good 


In the summer of 1933 the Connecticut 
Mutual Life had occasion to appoint a 
new general agent at Atlanta. While in 
Georgia interviewing many excellent 
prospective general agents, Vice-Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser met N. Baxter 
Maddox, a young assistant trust officer 
in the First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Georgia. He was impressed by this 
young man’s magnetic personality, dem- 
‘ business ability, competent 
accomplishments and 


onstrated 
leadership, past 
prominent standing in the business and 
social life of Atlanta. 

Here, in the person of Mr. Maddox, 
was a man with every requisite for suc- 
cess in the work of managing a life in- 
surance agency except that of experience. 
He had never sold a life insurance policy 
in his life, his only contacts with life 
insurance being encountered in connec- 
tion with his work as trust officer. Asa 
trust officer he had spent several years 
devoting the major portion of his time 
to estate planning and insurance analysis, 
a type of work which formed a very val- 
uable foundation for a life insurance ca- 
reer. To select a prospective general 
agent without any previous direct life in- 
surance experience would be disregarding 
precedent. But precedent was overlooked 
for Mr. Fraser had a strong, well found- 
ed belief that Mr. Maddox would be an 
outstanding success, and in August, 1933, 
N. Baxter Maddox was appointed general 
agent for northern Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 

Made Wonderful Record 


That Mr. Fraser made a master selec- 
tion is borne out in the results achieved 
by Mr. Maddox in his first fifteen months 
as a Connecticut Mutual general agent. 
He has built a fine agency organization, 
endowed with initiative, ability and loy- 
alty. During the first ten months of this 
year his agency has paid for more busi- 
ness than in any full year since the agen- 
cy was established in 1889. Thus far this 
year, paid sales are more than 100% 
greater than during the corresponding 
period last year, notwithstanding the fact 
that the territory in which Mr. Maddox 
operates is smaller than that of his pre- 
decessor’s. 

When Mr. Maddox accepted the ap- 
pointment as general agent, coming as 
he did directly from the banking busi- 
ness in which he had been engaged for 
ten years, he realized that he had plenty 
to learn and that the position would de- 
mand a tremendous amount of study and 
hard work. His capacity for this sort 
of thing, plus his native ability, enthusi- 
asm and a realization of the opportunities 
which the life insurance business offered, 
has enabled him to build his present out- 
Standingly successful agency. 


Fine Personal Production 


Realizing that there was no better 
place for him to obtain some of the back- 
ground necessary in running a life insur- 
ance agency than in the front line 
trenches actually selling the product of 
life insurance, Mr. Maddox adopted field 
solicitation as one of his first steps of 
Study. His success in personal produc- 
tion has been no less than his success 
as general agent, and he has written to 
date this year over $300,000 of personal 
usiness, notwithstanding the fact that 





N. BAXTER MADDOX 


his other arduous duties consume a large 
portion of his time. 

Especially active in the civic life of 
Atlanta, he has served as president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and has 
been a member of the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce and is ac- 
tive in the Rotary Club. He is a Mason 
and member of the Yaraab Temple of 
the Shrine. The Piedmont Driving Club 
has him on its board of governors and 
he was formerly a member of the board 
of directors of the Capital City Club of 
Atlanta. He is considered one of the 
most popular and able young business 
men of Atlanta, and comes from a fam- 
ily prominent in both business activities 
and social circles. 

During his brief career in the life busi- 
ness Mr. Maddox has become a member 
of the Atlanta Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and represented his association as 
national committeeman at the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ Con- 
vention at Milwaukee in September. A 
native of Georgia, he attended Georgia 
Institute of Technology before entering 
the University of Virginia from which 
institution he graduated in 1923. He is a 
member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon frater- 
nity. 





BUSINESS MACHINES GROUP 


The International Business Machines 
Corp. has put into effect a plan of group 
insurance which provides $1,000 life cov- 
erage on every person who has been in 
the employe of the company for a year 
or more. The entire expense is borne 
by the company. Group policies of 
Quarter Century employes remain at $2,- 
500 each. 





JULIAN PRICE CAMPAIGN 


Jefferson Standard Life agents during 
November wrote $9,000,000 in 3,800 ap- 
plications in a “quality business” cam- 
paign in honor of the sixty-seventh birth- 
day of Julian Price, president of the com- 
pany. The campaign featured settle- 
ments with application and higher aver- 
age size policies. 





LICENSE REVOCATION 


The life agent’s license of Irving H. 
Clyman, Brooklyn, has been revoked by 
the New York Insurance Department and 
the license of Morris Stern has been 
suspended for one-month. 


American Women’s Assn. 











Has Foundation Fund = [ whak to 
THIS CLUB HAS 4,000 MEMBERS C 
Contribution to Fund Can Be Made by E 
Means of Annuities, Insurance e 
Legacies or Cash 7 
Within the past year the American ; 7 
Woman’s Association, a group of 4,000 g 7 
women engaged in the professions and ‘ oan 
business, has inaugurated a plan by ad : nh Gly 
means of which members can build a | (newWm aA : 
Foundation Fund. The income from the - OM. " Af Pandas 
fund is to be applied in future years to - 
carrying out the present activities of the L .. & 
association and to enlarging their scope. + , ’ 7 
The insurance world will be interested Ce nda Jwitahlion 
to know that in addition to the expected § a 
cash gifts, or legacies, it is possible for . 


To 
members to make their contributions by r Ay} Q | a ‘ 
means of various types of annuities, or we Val 
by a straight insurance plan. ~ 
The agents who are members of the C 


American Woman’s Association, of whom 
there are approximately half a hundred, 


were given an opportunity to participate - 
in this plan. wf Nt Leegllypucy 

Although active promotion work has & : 
only been done within the last two - an Untuced 
months (and that confined to a selected a 
group) the response has been gratifying r 
and the total amount in the Fund today poat F ‘ 
represents all classes of contributions, I ae 
but by far the largest is through the in- 
surance policy. 

Despite the fact that this plan has been 
used in colleges and in religious and 
charitable organizations, this, so far as 
is known, is its first application to a 
woman’s club. 





ISSUE A. S. B. NEWS 


A. S. B. News, a paper for the field 
force of the American Service Bureau, 
has been issued for the past few months. 
It contains items about the bureau and 
its parent organization, the American 
Convention. 

















‘*It is our objective to provide our 
field representatives with all 
necessary tools, tangible and —— 
intangible, with which success is 
achieved in life insurance selling.”’ 





A MULTIPLE line company which writes 
group insurance does more than provide 
minimum coverage for employees of a 
common employer. Group insurance in- 
sures the writing agent that his prospect 
list will teem with men and women who 


know his company favorably. 


Our general agents or managers will 
describe the many services rendered by 


a multiple line company. 


a ———— — \ Thy’ 3s—— 7 
GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Nea Son Th 


WALTER —e 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Life— Salary Savings—Group—<Accident and Health 
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By C. H. Shamberger 


Connecticut General, Chicago 


[How an agent may “cheat himself” by 
leaving the insurance field too soon after 
starting, allowing himself to fail where 
success might be chiefly a matter of time, 
is well set forth in this article by C. H. 
Shamberger of the F. H. Haviland agen- 
cy, Connecticut General, Chicago, which 
was written for a recent issue of 
the Connecticut General Bulletin. Mr. 
Shamberger explains the accelerating in- 
fluence on sales of having been in the 
business some years. Given similar con- 
ditions and working at the same rate an 
agent would make more new sales in his 
third year than in his first, Mr. Sham- 
berger believes. His own record shows 
that this, his third year in the business, 
will probably be his best to date.] 

There are many people who “used to 
sell insurance.” A goodly percentage of 
them might still be selling it if they 
could have realized that reward comes to 
those who have the ability and vision to 
stay in the business. 

Not all of that reward is financial. Any 
man who gives the work of becoming a 
life underwriter the consideration he 
should before going into it owes it to 
himself to give it a thorough trial before 
giving it up. Almost everyone knows 
people who will buy insurance from him 
either because they need it, have confi- 
dence in him, or feel sorry for him. If 
he quits after he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of that group he is developing 
the habit of quitting a thing when it 
becomes difficult. It is not a good habit. 

But the primary reason why most men 
sell insurance is to make money. The 
man who does not look ahead for a 
period of years is unfair to himself finan- 
cially. é 

Renewal commissions form a vital part 
of the picture presented to the man go- 
ing into life underwriting. One of the 
surprises the first year or two is how 
comparatively small they are. But one 
of the greatest encouragements coming 
to the man who builds his business up 
properly is the substantial amount of re- 
newals after the first hard years are 
over. They are not acquired by the man 
who quits when the going becomes hard. 
They are a reward to the man who per- 
sists. 

A second reason why it pays to stay 
in the business is found in the fact that 
some people are either exceptionally de- 
liberate or of such limited resources as 
to make impossible the immediate pur- 
chase of insurance. Such people are sin- 
cere and if they have financial possi- 
bilities they eventually become buyers of 
large amounts. They take very little of 
one’s time, often give one the names of 
their friends or associates, and almost 
without exception become most desirable 
centers of influence when they do buy. 


Illustrations From Own Experience 


Some typical cases out of my own ex- 
perience will illustrate the point. The 
first is that of a man who holds a good 
position paying a salary well above the 
werage. He seemed an ideal prospect 
for either an insurance-income contract 
or a retirement annuity. But he just 
wouldn’t take either. Two years after ] 
met him he bought a house. He called 
me and asked if there could be some ar- 
rangement to cover a mortgage for $7,- 

I assured him that there could be. 
He bought $10,000 of Ordinary Life. 
That’s one case I would never have had 
if I had quit. 

Three years ago I met a woman who 
had money and needed an annuity. The 
only reasons why she didn’t buy were 
because she knew nothing about the 
company or myself, and she just didn’t 


feel like doing it. I convinced her finan- 
cial adviser that the company was all 
tight. Every six months I stopped in to 
keep the idea of a retirement income 
before her. Last August she bought 
three units of retirement annuity and in 
December called me on the telephone 
saying she had additional money and 
wanted to know what she should do 
with it. 
Three Years to Close, But Worth It 


She bought two more units and paid 
premiums fourteen years in advance. She 
also arranged for me to speak at her club 
on a subject other than insurance. As 
a direct result of that meeting three con- 
tracts were sold with premiums of ap- 
proximately $200. Since then she has 
given me the names of additional friends 
who will eventually buy either insurance 
or annuities. 


nails :s 


IN COMPETITION 


NYNL’s “Pave the Way” Mail 


PRUDENTIAL DISCUSSION GROUP 





First Anniversary Meeting on Dec. 21 to 
Have Vice-President Little and A. 
E. N. Gray as Speakers 


The program for the first anniversary 
meeting of the Prudential Discussion 
Group, composed of managers, assistant 
managers, special agents and brokers in 
Greater New York and outlying territory, 
which will be held on December 21 in 
the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion Building, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City, has been completed by Sayre Mac- 
Leod, Jr., chairman. 

Supervisor MacLeod has arranged for 
Vice-President and Actuary James F. 
Little and Albert E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary, to address the audience. Mr. 
Little’s subject will be “Insurance 
Trends.” while Mr. Gray will speak on 
“Who’s Doing Your Thinking ?” 


M. J. CLEARY HEADS FUND 


M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, has been re-elected 
president of the Milwaukee Community 
Fund, which since 1918 has unified the 
financing and work of nearly forty social 
service agencies in Milwaukee County. 
Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual, who has been sec- 








ond vice-president of the Fund, declined 
re-election because of the press of other 
affairs. Victor M. Stamm, home office 
general agent of the Northwestern, was 
re-elected a member of the board of dj- 
rectors for three years. 


HONOR VETERAN MEDICAL MAN 

Dr. J. W. Fisher, veteran medical dj- 
rector of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
was among nine pioneer Milwaukee phy- 
sicians who were honored by the Medical 
Society of Milwaukee County at a din- 
ner held December 4 at the Athletic Club 
in recognition of fifty or more years of 
continuous service to the health needs 
of the community. Dr. Fisher, who js 
86, was the oldest guest. He began his 
practice early in 1884, becoming a local 
examiner for the Northwestern shortly 
afterward, going on a full-time basis in 
1888. He advanced to medical examiner 
in 1896. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


@ Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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IN ACTION 


“Pave the Way” is divided into 








Advertising Service had a distinct 
honor conferred upon it recently 
when it was awarded first place 
among all the direct mail exhibits 
at the 1934 convention of the Life 
Advertisers Association in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The three judges 
who chose ‘‘Pave the Way” as the 
best mail advertising service were 
a life insurance agency manager, 
an advertising agency executive, 
and a newspaper advertising man. 
Many NYNL fieldmen have been 
giving ‘“‘Pave the Way”? first place 
in their prospecting programs for 
a long time. 


two types of letters—one designed 
merely to introduce the salesman, 
the other aimed at getting replies. 
How well the first type does its job 
cannot be measured objectively, 
but the effectiveness of the latter 
type is ably demonstrated by the 
results obtained from 11,282 typi- 
cal letters mailed out. These let- 
ters produced 2,429 replies and 
$1,006,658 of new business. The 
average policy sold was $3,185. 
Further analysis showed that for 
every 100 names circularized, ap- 
proximately $10,000 of insurance 
was written. Every eighth prospect 
called on became a policyholder. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


0. J. ARNOLD, Parsiwent 


STRON G~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Retires as Head of Mutual 
Benefit Legal Department 











NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina. 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 


INDUSTRIAL The Colonial Life Insurance fue ORDINARY 


— of America — 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 





Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 


INTERMEDIATE GROUP 











DAVID KAY, JR. 


David Kay, Jr., has resigned as vice- 
president and counsel of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Newark, 
N. J., effective December 31. 

In point of service Mr. Kay is one 
of the oldest active officers of the Mu- 
tual Benefit. He first went with the 
company in 1899 as attorney. 

He was made associate counsel in 1907 
and counsel in 1913. In 1928 he was 
appointed vice-president and _ counsel, 
with all the company’s legal work under 
his general charge. 

Mr. Re was born in New York City 
April 2, 1865, and received his early edu- 
cation in Newark schools. Later he at- 
tended Columbia University and received 
his degree cum laude from the School of 
Law in 1887. The following vear he be- 
caem a member of the New Jersey bar. 

Edward O. Stanley, Jr., has been coun- 
sel for the Mutual Benefit for several 
years. 





Fidelity Mutual Twenty-five 
Year Club Guests of Talbot 


Walter LeMar Talbot, president, Fi- 
delity Mutual, was host to the company’s 
Twenty-five Year Club at the annual 
dinner last week in observance of Fi- 
delity Loyalty Day. Thirty-nine of the 
forty-two members were present. Mr. 
Talbot in his remarks directed to the 
committee headed by Frank H. Sykes, 
vice-president, which will guide the des- 
tinies of the club during the coming year, 
urged the creation of an historical mu- 
seum to cover the developments and per- 
sonalities of the company during its fifty- 
six years of existence. 

Two new members taken into the club 
are W. J. Young, secretary of the mort- 
gage loan department, and C. F. Taylor, 
agency department. A testimonial din- 
ner will be accorded T. W. Van Hoesen, 
assistant treasurer of the company, on 
his fiftieth anniversary with the com- 
pany December 21. 





BOSTON ASS’N 51ST MEETING 
_The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifty-first annual 
meeting tonight at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It will be a special program with 
appeal intended for the ladies, many. of 
whom are expected to be present. Paul 
Speicher, managing editor of the R. & R. 
Service, will be the speaker. 





MONARCH READJUSTS RATES 

The Monarch Life of Toronto has re- 
vised its non- participating rates as of 
January 1 to be approximately those of 
Hartford companies on non-participat- 
ing. 














THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, offers the FIVE STAR ANNUITY. Meet- 
ing popular demand, this policy provides: 34 A Monthly 
Income for Life + A Cash Option + Elective Maturity dates 
* Full Insurance Protection to Maturity + Guaranteed 


Low Cost Rates. * * * * a * * 























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS Strensth! 
Omaha Kansas City = 
In past 4 Years 





Paid out 
$106.000.000 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, But Assets increased 
DAVIS & HEZLETT by $53,000,000 | 
Consulting Actuaries BF n ad a Li fe 


Assurance Company 
Established 1847 | 


Jonathan G. Sharp, 

Evelyn M. Davis, 

Edward H. Hezlett, 
Partners 


W. Harold Bittel, 
John Y. Ruddock, 
Associates | 











Ninety John Street, New York, N. Y. 

















THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 
from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
Secretary Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
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Hurrell Heads Counsel 





ALFRED HURRELL 


\t a meeting of the Life Insurances 
Counsel at the Waldorf-Astoria Wednes- 
day Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of the 
Prudential, was re-elected president. 
Louis H. Cooke of the New York Life 
was elected vice-president and Harry 
Coles Bates, Metropolitan, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


HENRY W. LOHMANN DINNER 


John J. King, president Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, was host at a dinner to Henry 
W. Lohmann, executive vice-president of 
James Stewart & Co., contractors, who 
built the National Board’s building and 
are constructing the new Federal Post 
Office in Vesey Street. The dinner was 
at the Queens Valley Golf Club, Kew 
Gardens. Mr. Lohmann was president 
of the Kew Gardens Country Club and 
is the father-in-law of Arthur M. Mur- 
ray of Rollins, Burdock, Hunter Co. 





NEW JERSEY ASS’N OFFICERS 

At the meeting of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Northern New Jersey 
held in Newark on Monday John E. Clay- 
ton, Day & Cornish agency, Mutual Ben- 
efit, was made first vice-president of the 
association to fill the vacancy left by 
William H. Kee, who is now manager 
for the Mutual Life in Brooklyn. John 
Binns, Gooding & Rowley agency, North- 
western Mutual, was made second vice- 
president. 


1,200 EQUITABLE AGENTS MEET 

Equitable Society agents of the met- 
ropolitan New York district met at the 
Hotel Astor last week for their annual 
sales congress. There were 1,200 pres- 
ent. Speakers were Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president, and Harry T. Wright of the 
Woody agency for the company in Chi- 
cago. H. C. Nolting was in the presiding 
chair. 





GARDNER-SMITH MANAGER 


Cyril Gardner-Smith has been ap- 
pointed provincial manager for the Mon- 
treal Life in British Columbia at Van- 
couver. Theodore Van Larken will re- 
place Mr. Gardner-Smith in south Al- 
berta where the latter had been man- 
ager for the past three years. 





HAS C. M. CHESTER STORY 
The December Nylic Review, field pub- 
lication of the New York Life, has an 
original article written for it by Chester 
M. Colby, president of General Foods 
Corp. The article is on “Tomorrow’s 
Salesmen.” 





LONDON LIFE DIVIDENDS 
Dividends to policyholders of the Lon- 
don Life of Ontario will be slightly 
smaller in 1935. 
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New Officers of Insurance Commissioners Convention Photographed at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Commissioners’ Florida Hosts 
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Hadley’s Snapshot Review of 


Personalities at (Commissioners Meeting 


THREE OF THE GIRL FRIENDS TWO WISE OWLS THE LAW THE TAYLOR TWINS 


Mrs. Chase Mrs. J. R. Miss Sis . W. M. A. G. M. B. Col. Walker and Chas. G. Taylor 
Smith Barry Hartigan Corcoran Thatcher Ignatius 
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J. M. . M. i P. ¥. ad ©... 3; Sen. I. M. H. W. - * E. G. 
Campbell i Keesling Hartigan Robbins Hamilton Woollen Simmons 
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WASHINGTON PERSONALITIES 
In this The 
writer appear a number of stories about 


issue of Eastern Under- 
Washington personalitics of interest to 
have 
December 


who come 
last 


considerable 


the insurance business 
the 
when this 
space to the Washington emergency set- 
ups. Visitors to Washington contacting 
these New Deal 
to be impressed by the type of persons 
who are still being drafted by the Roose- 
velt Administration for government 
service. 

In the old days before the New Deal 
those who had occasion to seek informa- 
tion from Federal departments or who 
often 


into picture since 


paper devoted 


organizations continue 


wanted to get action were more 
than not met with a considerable degree 
of bureaucratic inertia. Today the gen- 
eral attitude is one of helpfulness. These 
new emergency organizations go to any 
lengths to get the information the visitor 
is seeking. One cannot help being im- 
pressed with the high degree of intelli- 
gence represented by the staffs of these 
organizations. Lists of those who have 
been drafted for much of this work in- 
clude usually the experts in their fields 
with the top people often represented in 
Who’s Who. 

This is a quite different condition than 
existed in the old days. Most of the 
contacts with the public to go 
through political appointees whose hori- 


used 


zons were extremely limited and whose 
I. Q.’s would not equal Einstein’s. Busi- 
nes$ men, bankers and other community 
leaders were not keen for Washington 
service. This picture has changed. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt seems able to command 
the service of any American and many 
of the most have either a 
Washington temporary or permanent tie- 
up or are on committees or conferences 
which frequently meet in Washington. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
programs in Washington is that which 
is being prepared by the President’s Eco- 
nomic Security Committee. This issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter, which is 
led by an identity story of the person- 
alities and complete personnel of this 
committee, gives proof of the wide range 
of advisory talent now being employed. 

The issue contains interesting stories 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation’s 
fire insurance coverage, of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents’ new 
office at the capital, of the Brookings 
Institution. 

Outside of Washington are a number 


prominent 





which dis- 
cussed in this issue, including the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, the National 
Industrial Conference and the organiza- 
tion of the insurance buyers. 

Career articles are printed about some 
of the leading figures of the business, 
and some of the most important papers 
delivered before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents also contribute to 
the reading columns of this paper. 


of o‘her organizations are 





PICTURE STORY 


The Eastern Underwriter offers a nov- 
elty this week in a picture story of the 
recent gathering of the National Con- 
vention of Commissioners which was in 
Florida. One of the interesting thing; 
about it is the various positions held in 
the insurance community by people at- 
tending this convention. That such a 
iarge number of insurance men of all 
types should make the journey to Florida 
again attests the importance with which 
the business regards the commissioners’ 
meeting. These photographs were taken 
by William L. Hadley of The Eastern 


Underwriter. 





Rex Bixby, who has been general man- 
ager of the State Reserve Mutual Life 
at Denver, has joined the American Life 
of Denver and will establish a health and 
accident department for that company. 
During the war he was a flying instructor 
in the U. S. Army Air Service. Later he 
went into life insurance and for some 
time was agency supervisor of the Actna 
Life and for the Bankers Reserve Life. 

* ¢ «& 


P. M. Fenton, a Chicago insurance 
man, gets a new title. Governor Laf- 
toon of Kentucky, the man who gives so 
many persons the title of Colonel, has 
commissioned him “Admiral of Kentucky 
Inland Waters.” The presentation for 
the ( overnor was made by A. G. Chap- 
man, Louisville agent, at a luncheon to 
Mr. Fenton, 

* ” * 


Robert J. Williams, vice-president of 
the Travelers Fire, has been in the Hart- 
ford Hospital for seven weeks. His many 
friends will be glad to hear that his con- 
dition has materially improved. 

* x * 


Walter E. Pearson of Bates, Lively & 
Pearson, Portland, and president of the 
Portland Accident and Health Managers 
Club, was recently elected to the Oregon 
Senate. 

* ” ” 


James M. Wilson, president of the 
Wilson Insurance Agency of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was re-elected to his fourth term 
in the state House of Representatives on 
Election Day. He has served on its in- 
surance committee of which he was chair- 
man one year. 
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‘The Human Side of Insurance 











JOSEPH F. COLLINS 


Joseph F. Collins was recently appoint- 
ed deputy superintendent of insurance of 
New York. He has been with the New 
York Department as an examiner since 
1920, engaged principally in the field of 
fire and marine companies, and for three 
years prior to his appointment as deputy 
was assistant chief examiner of fire and 
marine companies. He was appointed to 
his new post in May, 1934, as a deputy 
whose principal duties are to follow up 
reports on examinations and generally to 
co-ordinate the work of examinations, 
and to devote attention to matters re- 
quiring the attention of the Department 
as a result of such examination reports. 

* * * 

James H. Coburn, vice-president of the 
Travelers Indemnity, received baskets of 
flowers, many telegrams and letters this 
week in recognition of thirty years with 
the Travelers. A Yale man, he went with 
the organization two years before found- 
ing of the Travelers Indemnity. In 1913 
he was elected secretary; in 1930 vice- 
president. 

* * * 

Walter R. J. Smith of the Boston firm 
of Kimball, Gilman & Co. is completing 
fifty years in the insurance business. He 
began in 1885 as private secretary to Al- 
bert Bowker, president of the old North 
American of Boston. He remained with 
that company for years and in 1903 pur- 
chased the Knapp & Co. agency. In 
1912 he became assistant manager of the 
Boston branch office of the Hartford 
Fire, the local management being called 
Bruerton, Kimball & Smith. The Hart- 
ford closed its branch office in 1920 and 
entered an agency and Mr. Smith joined 
the Boston department office of the 
North British & Mercantile and the 
Pennsylvania where he has been a part- 
ner for some time past. 

* * * 

W. A. P. Wood, assistant general man- 
ager and actuary of the Canada Life, re- 
cently completed his thirty-fifth anni- 
versary with that company. When he 
joined the company there were only four 
persons in the actuarial division. He had 
been a teacher of mathematics. He be- 
came assistant actuary in 1904, actuary 
in 1912 and assistant general manager 
and actuary in 1930. He is a former 
president of the Actuaries Club of To- 
ronto. 

* * * 

Col. Joseph Button, former commis- 
sioner of Virginia, appeared at the re- 
cent convention of Industrial Insurers’ 
Convention in Florida as a reporter for 
an insurance paper. 








ROBERT N. ROSE 


Robert N. Rose, counsel of the New 
York State Insurance Department, Al- 
bany, is a graduate of Fordham Univer- 
sity, class of ’26, and of Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School, class of ’29. He is 
a member of the New York bar. Mr. 
Rose was a member of the Donovan In- 
vestigating Committee inquiring into 
bankruptcy frauds in the Southern Dis- 
trict Federal Court. In April, 1932, he 
became associated with the Liquidation 
Bureau of the Department and in De- 
cember, 1933, was appointed acting De- 
partment counsel by Superintendent Van 
Schaick. In August, 1934, the provisional 
appointment ended and he was then ap- 
pointed Department counsel. As a law- 
yer he practiced in Queens County. 

* * * 

Edmund S. Cogswell, first deputy in- 
surance superintendent of Massachusrtts, 
was a speaker at the Association of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ dinner held in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on De- 
cember 6. President Leslie I. Madden 
presided. = 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY 


Dan C. R. Leighton 


Boney Foster 


The above picture was snapped by The 
Eastern Underwriter at the recent com- 
missioners’ convention. Mr. Boney 15 
president of the United States commis- 
sioners; Mr. Foster is superintendent of 
insurance in Ontario, Canada. 
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The John Price Jones Corporation 


The John Price Jones Corporation, 
which was engaged by the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Co. for the purpose 
of helping the company to complete suc- 
cessfully its campaign for rehabilitation, 
is one of New York City’s outstanding 
organizations handling public relations. 

Specifically, what the John Price Jones 
Corporation did with the Globe & Rut- 
gers was this: 

1. Organized executives from the home 
office and state agents in the field for 
the purpose of soliciting and obtaining 
consents for the plan of rehabilitation 
from creditors, either direct or through 
agents and brokers. 

2. Developed the case of the campaign 
for rehabilitation and disseminated it by 
the following methods: 

(a) General publicity through the 
press. 

(b) General publicity through insur- 
ance magazines. 

(c) Letters and literature. 

The John Price Jones Corporation was 
founded November 28, 1919, by John 
Price Jones, formerly a financial news 
man, who had completed two years’ work 
as publicity director for various Liberty 
Loan campaigns and helped as general 
manager in the raising of a $15,000.000 
endowment fund for Harvard University. 
Since that time the corporation has raised 
in excess of $250,000,000 for educational, 
religious and philanthropic organizations. 

Mr. Jones and his staff of sixty-five 
men have directed a number of national 
and international public relations and 
publicity projects. Recently the corpo- 
ration has become very active in financial 
reorganization work and has conducted 
several successful reorganization cam- 
paigns for banks and other large cor- 
porations. 

The corporation 
following : 

Research and fact-finding for the de- 
velopment of all types of promotion. 

Business campaigns of varied character. 

Fund-raising for privately supported 
institutions. 

General business and commercial pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Advertising 

Direct by mail advertising. 

The John Price Jones Corporation as 
the parent corporation has as its subsidi- 
aries: 

Jones & Brakeley, an advertising cor- 
poration. Commercial News Corporation, 
for business public relations and pub- 
licity. 

Direct Mail, Inc., for all types of di- 
tect by mail work. 

* * * 


work embraces the 


Insurance Counselor of Harpers 


Some time ago Harpers Magazine in- 
augurated an insurance bureau for the 
Purpose of assisting its readers with their 
Insurance problems. They selected Elli- 
ott R. Brown for insurance counselof. 
Since that time a large number of indi- 
viduals throughout the country have been 

















writing daily in a most confidential man- 
ner, asking Harpers for insurance and 
economic problem solutions. Brown’s rec- 
ommendations have been instrumental in 
a large amount of insurance being placed 
with various companies throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Brown, who is the son of the Rev. 
Arthur J. Brown, internationally known 
churchman and author, completed his 
education at Lafayette College and dur- 
ing the World War served with the Old 
Seventh Regiment. 

For a number of years Mr. Brown was 
in the investment banking business bein: 
associated with Brown Bros. & Co. and 
then with the new firm of Brown Bros. 
Harriman Co. During this period Mr. 
Brown took an active part in supervising 
the investment accounts of a great many 
individuals and institutions. Although he 
had always been interested in the funda- 
mental principles of insurance and annui- 
ties, it was not until the early part of 
1930 that he realized the full significance 
of this type of investment as the best 
solution to one’s economic welfare. 

After intensive study of this subject 
and its relationship to the social welfare 
of the individual, he resigned his posi- 
tion with the banking firm and became 
associated with one of the leading insur- 
ance companies. 

* *¢ © 


Mr. and Mrs. Larus, Bridgers 


One of the best bridge whist players 
in Connecticut is John R. Larus, vice- 
president and actuary of the Phoenix 
Mutual. Asked by the writer to discuss 
a recent victory won by him and Mrs. 
Larus in a Hartford tournament he said: 

“My bridge achievements are by no 
means voluminous or worthy of mention. 
The only details that occur to me are 
that this year I was fortunate enough to 
win the individual championship for 
Hartford in a special tournament, and 
that with Mrs. Larus I play on the team 
of four that represents Hartford in a 
League composed of citics from Con- 
necticut and southern Massachusctts. 
Incidentally, the bidding system that we 
use was devised by your humble servant 
and resembles no other systcm on earth.” 

* * * 


Royal-Liverpool Canadian Changes 


Allan F. Glover, who has been ap- 
pointed Canadian manager for the Royal 
and Liverpool group, effective January 1, 
joined the Royal in 1902, and in 1911 be- 
came inspector for northern and eastern 
Ontario. In 1919 he also became super- 
tendent for Canada for the Newark Fire 
and Hudson Bay, and in 1920 was ap- 
pointed assistant manager for Canada for 
the Royal group. During his thirty-two 
years of service with the group he has 
shown unusual ability coupled with a 
thorough knowledge of the Canadian 
field. 

Percy M. May and H. Churchilt-Smith 
have been appointed assistant Canadian 
managers of the Royal-Liverpool group. 
Mr. May has seen thirty-five years of 


service with the Liverpool and London 
and Globe. He commenced his career in 
the head office in Liverpool in 1900 ar- 
riving in Canada in 1925 to be vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Globe Indem- 
nity and to act as assistant casualty 
manager of the Liverpool and its asso- 
ciated companies. In 1933 he became as- 
sistant casualty manager of the Royal 
group in addition to that of the Liver- 
pool. 
_ Mr. Churchill-Smith commenced his 
insurance career in Liverpool with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe in 1900. 
He came to Canada in 1923 to be local 
manager in Toronto. In 1929 he was 
called to the head office at Montreal to 
be assistant manager for Canada. 

On December 31 J. H. Labelle will re- 


% tire as Canadian manager of the Royal 


and Lewis Laing will retire as Canadian 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. Mr. Labelle has been with the 
Royal fifty-one years. At one time he 
was president of the Dominion Board of 
Fire Underwriters. In 1932 he was presi- 
dent of the Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association. 

_Mr. Laing has been with the L. & L. & 
G. forty-eight years. At one time he 
was local manager at Edinburgh and as- 
sistant manager for Scotland at Glasgow. 
In 1923 he was appointed manager for 
Canada. He was elected president of the 
C. F. U. A. for two years starting in 1925. 

+ + * 


To Whom Shall Intoxicating Drinks 
Be Served? 


Following the repeal of Prohibition an 
unfortunate situation has arisen. It is 
the fact that in some hotels waiters are 
not refusing to serve drinks to persons 
already under the influence of liquor, and 
will even serve women when inebriated. 
As women at conventions are sitting at 
tables in bars along with men nowadays 
The Eastern Underwriter believes that 
there should be some publicity to this 
practice because if nothing is said about 
it serious consequences or scandals are 
bound to follow. It is a particularly in- 
teresting situation in the insurance busi- 
ness as there are more conventions held 
by insurance people than in any other 
walk of American life. : 

The Eastern Underwriter has written 
to executives of some of the more popu- 
lar hotels where insurance conventions 
are held asking for the views of the man- 
agement relative to this social problem. 
And there follows several letters which 
have been received and which attest that 
in these particular hotels the manage- 
ment is conscientiously handling the 
problem. ' 


Lucius Boomer, President, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 

In New York State it is fortunately 
prohibited by law that alcoholic bever- 
ages be served to intoxicated persons. As 
to the attitude of the management of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, there can be no ques- 
tion. It would be not only illegal, but 
contrary to common sense, decency and 
self-interest ever to serve intoxicated 
persons, Intoxication is obviously intem- 
perate, and the true interest of those en- 
gaged in the beverage business is in true 
temperance of use. It was on the basis 
of mitigating the evils of the intemper- 
ance of Prohibition that Prohibition was 
repealed. To repeat wittingly any of the 
evils of Prohibition under present cir- 
cumstances is a breach of faith and an 
error of judgment. I cannot too strongly 
emphasize our attitude in this respect. 
As a matter of fact, the American Hotel 
Association, by formal resolution at its 
recent New Orleans convention, stressed 
the attitude of the responsible hotel op- 
erators of the country in the following 
terms: 

Whereas, the American Hotel Association was 
foremost in the movement which finally resulted 
in the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment, and 

Whereas, hotels are affected in a_ material 
way more than any other enterprise by the 
practical conduct of the liquor business, and 

Whereas, further, hotels, by reason of their 
distinctive position as social centers in the com- 





Rice, Montreal 
ALLEN F. GLOVER 


munity, are concerned, in a moral as well as 
economic sense, in the operation of laws and 
regulations governing the control of the liquor 
traffic ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American 
Hotel 
favoring reasonable and effective Federal and 
State laws for the control of the liquor traffic 
to the end that the cause of true temperance 


Association places itself on record as 


be advanced and maintained in this country and 
that so far as practical the commercial use of 
liquor be restricted to legal channels. 

The American Hotel Association voted 
to appoint a permanent committee on 
temperance, representing every State, to 
co-operate with Municipal, State and 
Federal authorities in carrying out the 


purpose of this resolution. A. L. Race 
of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 1s 
chairman; prominent hotel men _ have 


agreed to serve with him and the com- 
plete committee personnel will be an- 
nounced soon. 

It may be said, not in excuse but in 
explanation, that sometimes people about 
to become intoxicated are served because 
of lack of evidence of their condition. 
This danger is minimized, of course, by 
careful supervision of rooms where liquor 
is served and by the knowledge of those 
who serve that no one can drink beyond 
a certain point and not be intoxicated or 
about to become intoxicated, regardless 
of lack of active evidence of intoxication. 

The Waldorf-Astoria would highly 
commend the eftort of your publication 
and the important influence that your 
clientele could exercise in favor of true 
temperance, which, by and through edu- 
cation, must be the ultimate solution of 
the “liquor problem.” 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 

I am very glad to express myself with 
reference to the liquor situation, and, 
particularly, as it applies to those at- 
tending conventions. 

There is a strict instruction in our or- 
ganization that persons under the influ- 
ence of liquor are to be refused service 
That applies in our guest rooms as well 
as the dining rooms and our Yacht Club 
bar. I am certain that no hotel manager 
anticipates with any particular pleasure, 
having to handle persons under the influ- 
ence of liquor. In that condition they 
have little regard for others, creating 
noise and disturbance at hours of the 
day and night that are very hard for the 
management to explain to other guests. 

Where liquor supplies in bottle are 
brought to rooms, we have no opportu- 
nity to discover who might have become 
intoxicated until after the trouble has ar- 
rived, but where our room service em- 
ployes notice any person intoxicated, they 
are required immediately to inform the 
management, and it is their duty to in- 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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| FIRE INSURANCE 








N. Y. C. Pond Dinner 
To Public Officials 


AT THE NEW YORKER TONIGHT 





Insurance to Honor Those Who Fight 
Arson and Fraudulent Accidents; 
Albert Conway Toastmaster 





Several leading public officials in New 
York City will be present tonight at the 
dinner of the New York City Pond of 
the Blue Goose to be given in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker at 
7 o'clock. At this meeting fire and cas- 
ualty insurance executives will pay a 
tribute to these officials because of the 
splendid work they have done, both in 
cutting down fires and accidents of all 
kinds and in their prosecution of arson- 
ists and fraudulent accident cases. 


To Sit at Head Table 


Among those who will be at the head 
table are Assistant United States Attor- 
ney F. W. H. Adams; Fire Marshal 
Thomas P. Brophy; Assistant District 
Attorney, New York County, Frank A. 
Carstarphan; District Attorney, Kings 
County, William F. X. Geoghan; Assist- 
ant District Attorney, Kings County, 
Ralph Jacobs; District Attorney, Bronx 
County, Samuel J. Foley; Assistant Chief 
of Fire Department Patrick Walsh; Sec- 
ond Deputy Police Commissioner Vin- 
cent J. Sweeney; Deputy Chief Police 
Inspector John O’Connell, and Acting 
Police Captain Edward J. Dillon. Al- 
bert Conway, Supreme Court Justice of 
Kings County and former Insurance Su- 
perintendent, will be toastmaster. The 
Aetna Life safety film will be shown. 

The affair is informal and no invita- 
tions have been issued; tickets can be 
obtained from Edward W. Dart, 52 Wil- 
liam Street. There will be no formal 
speeches, but prominent insurance ex- 
ecutives will express their appreciation 
of what the guests of honor have done in 
short talks from the floor. 





JOIN 25-YEAR CLUB 


G. W. Booth, H. E. Newell and J. H. 
Howland, Engineers, Quarter Cen- 
tury With National Board 
The Twenty-Five Year Club of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
held its ninth annual meeting Monday 
and welcomes to its membership three 
new members—George W. Booth, chief 
engineer; Harry E. Newell, assistant 
chief engineer, and J. H. Howland, en- 
gineer, each of whom has now completed 
twenty-five years of service with the en- 

gineering department. 

At the same time General Manager W. 
E. Mallalieu, president of the club, cele- 
brates his thirty-fourth anniversary of 
continuous service with the National 
Board. The meeting also paid special 
honor to Robert C. Dennett, engineer, 
who now has been with the National 
Board thirty years. 

Other members of the Twenty-Five 
Year Club are A. C. Hutson, assistant 
chief engineer in New York City; Col. 
Clarence Goldsmith, assistant chief en- 
gineer, Chicago, and Charles H. Lum, 
assistant general manager in charge of 
the San Francisco office of the National 
Board. 

The club had as its guests at the an- 
nual dinner Clinton T. Bissell, associate 
consulting engineer; A. F. Ballou, engi- 
neer; J. H. Doyle, general counsel; Miss 
Lillie McAndrews, secretary to Mr. 
Doyle, and Miss Hattie M. Matson, sec- 
retary to Mr. Simpson of the actuarial 
bureau, each of whom has been with the 
National Board for twenty years. 





PUBLIC FIRE DIVIDEND? 

It is reported in Newark that a liqui- 
dation dividend of 744% on par value of 
stock of the Public Fire will be paid to 
stockholders about the first of the year. 


TALKS ON TESTED ADS 





John Caples Tells Insurance Advertising 
Conference of Types of Ads That 
Are Successful 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
in winter session Tuesday and Wednes- 
day at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
was given an interesting talk on “Tested 
Advertising” by John Caples of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, who is the 
author of a book on this subject. Mr. 
Caples displayed examples of actual tests 
made as to which advertisements were 
successful and which were failures. 
Among the studies made were the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, Harvard Classics, Salada Tea, 
Wonder Wheat Bread, New England 
Telephone and Hormel Vegetable Soup. 

The first check on “pulling power” was 
as to the number of coupons mailed in; 
the second check was as to the number 
of sales made to people who mailed in 
coupons. In the Phoenix Mutual test the 
headline, “You can have the things you 
want,” brought twice as many coupons 
and three times as many sales as the 
advertisement headed “Is worry robbing 
you of the good things of life?” This 
definitely indicated, said Mr. Caples, that 
unpleasant advertisements are not as suc- 
cessful as cheerful advertisements. 

Other conclusions reached were that sales tests 
are the best to make, followed in order of ef- 
fectiveness by (2) inquiry tests; (3) mail tests; 
(4) opinion tests which are the quickest and 
cheapest. Some of the appeals which B. B. D. 
& O. have found most successful are: Money, 
news, testimonials, sex appeal, reason why, com- 
mon experience, proof it’s good and self interest 
on which point he recommended: Maintain a 
strong note of self-interest throughout all ads. 





Eastern Underwriters’ 


Inspection Bureau Meets 


The Eastern Underwriters’ Inspection 
Bureau held its annual meeting last 
Thursday and reports were presented by 
Manager H. Belden Sly and Treasurer 
F. E. Jenkins. The governing committee 
was re-elected as follows: Gayle T. For- 
bush, Royal Exchange; Guy E. Beards- 
ley, Aetna (Fire); C. C. Hannah, Fire- 
man’s Fund; F. C. Hatfield, Phoenix of 
Hartford; C. W. Johnson, Insurance Co. 
of North America; C. W. Pierce, Amer- 
ica Fore Group, and O. E. Schaefer, 
Westchester. 





R. C. MEDCRAFT PASSES AWAY 

R. C. Medcraft, who was for many 
years assistant manager of the Commer- 
cial Union group of companies in San 
Francisco prior to his retirement in 1927, 
died suddenly in Los Angeles last Sat- 
urday following a heart attack. He was 
73 years old and served as arbitrator of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific for several years prior to his re- 
tirement. He was a man of sterling 
character and highly esteemed by many. 
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Alliance Agent". 








Will Your Gifts Bring You Joy 
or Regret? 


Asks the Alliance national advertising for De- 
Giving readers a timely warning of 
the dangers that threaten valuable Christmas 
gifts and pointing out the economy of depend- 
able protection, it tells the reader to ''Ask the 








THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















PRESIDENT OF LIBERTY FIRE 





Adolph Reutlinger Heads _ Louisville 
Company, Succeeding John E. Huhn; 
Formerly a Local Agent 
Adolph Reutlinger was last Friday elect- 
ed president of the Liberty Fire of Louis- 
ville, Ky. He has been vice-president for 
four years and had been acting president 
for several months following the resigna- 

tion of John E. Huhn. 

Prior to joining the Liberty Fire, which 
is affiliated with the Liberty Bank & 
Trust Co. of Louisville, Mr. Reutlinger 
had been a local agent for nearly twenty 
years. He also formed the Ben Franklin 
Fire of which he was president and which 
he also sold to the Liberty Fire. The 
latter company now owns and operates 
the Ben Franklin. Highly respected in 
Kentucky, Mr. Reutlinger is a fire insur- 
ance man of real ability. He handled 
much of the tobacco business during the 
days of the burley tobacco pool and has 
operated a general agency as well as a 
local agency. 

The directors of the Liberty Fire last 
week also declared a 2% cash dividen:| 
or $1 a share on stock of a par value 
of $50. 
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J. A. Kersey, President 


NET SURPLUS . ° ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS . ° 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


Statement June 30, 1934 
eee ge 
| PREMIUM RESERVE. ... 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘_ 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE. 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 





C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,305,437.37 
174,206.98 
164,681.98 
2,615,535.95 
5,759,862.28 


. . . . 











Rumsey & Barker Law 


Firm Has Been Dissolved 


David Rumsey and Wendell P. Barker, 
prominent New York insurance lawyers, 
have announced the dissolution of their 
partnership as of December 1. Mr. Rum- 
sey has now become associated as coun- 
sel with the well-known firm of Cabell. 
Ignatius, Lown & Blinken of 150 Broad- 
way. For the time being Mr. Barker will 
practice under his own name in the of- 
fice formerly occupied by the dissolved 
firm at 52 Wall Street. 

Harlan S. Perrigo, Leroy B. Iserman 
and Robert J. Sykes, who also were part- 
ners in the firm of Rumsey & Barker, 
will continue to be associated with Mr. 
Barker as partners. 

Mr. Rumsey is a lawyer of rare ability 
who has served fire insurance with dis- 
tinction for many years, and the author 
of numerous Tearned opinions on legal 
questions of importance to insurance. A 
man of fine personal appearance and cul- 
tured speech, he has always made favor- 
able impressions on legislative or other 
committees when appearing on behalf of 
the business. Some years ago he was a 
vice-president and counsel of the Conti- 
nental and later a member of the firm 
of Rumsey & Morgan. 


Thielen May Be Next 


California Commissioner 


H. J. Thielen, prominent local agent at 
Sacramento, Calif., is being mentioned as 
a likely successor to E. Forrest Mitchell 
as Insurance Commissioner of California 
Mr. Thielen has been a local agent for 
more than thirty years and has served 
as president of the California Agents’ As- 
sociation, the local chamber of commerce 
and other civic organizations. He was 
chairman of the agents’ farm committee 
which concluded a successful revision of 
rates and rules covering farm _ risks. 
These changes were approved by the 
companies. 
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OHN R. COONEY: 


New Loyalty Group President Confident Business Has Entered 
Period of Sustained Recovery; Gives His Views on Fire and 


Casualty Insurance; 


In John R. Cooney, its new president, 
the Loyalty Group of companies headed 
by the Firemen’s of Newark has a com- 
paratively youthful leader who posseses 
courage, energy, intelligence and experi- 
ence and who for more than a decade 
served as right hand man to Neal Bas- 
sett. The latter retired as chief execu- 
tive early this fall. Just as the late Hen- 
ry Evans devoted special attention to 
Paul L. Haid when both were associated 
with the America Fore group a while 
back, so Mr. Bassett years ago in Chi- 
cago recognized unusual talent in young 
Mr. Cooney and placed upon his shoul- 
ders numerous responsibilities above and 
beyond the duties of his official positions. 
Before coming to Newark three years 
ago as executive vice-president he had 
served the Firemen’s and its affiliates 
with distinction in the field, in Chicago 
and Newark and on the Pacific Coast. 
Now as he takes over the posts formerly 
held by Mr. Bassett he has the necessary 
background plus those qualities of lead- 
ership required of a president of a large 
and important group of insurance com- 
panies. 

Optimistic in Future 


Proceeding with the full confidence of 
the boards of directors, stockholders, em- 
ployes and agents of the companies, Mr. 
Cooney is determined that the Loyalty 
Group shall not only continue as one of 
the leading units in the business but shall 
ultimately reach greater heights than it 
achieved prior to the depression. He 
feels confident that the United States is 
now overcoming obstructions to recovery, 
that the confidence of the average citi- 
zen is being restored; and that in the 
near future a tremendous amount of buy- 
ing power will be released which will 
benefit the insurance business, too. For 
some time President Cooney has been 
preparing for this eventuality so that the 
Loyalty Group may derive its share of 
the hoped for new business. 

Mr. Cooney impresses those who meet 
him with his sincerity and vitality. Al- 
though not a large man phy sically, ac- 
cording to the standards used in measur- 
ing line candidates for college football 
teams, he has an unusual amount of en- 
ergy, is a rapid thinker and displays lit- 
tle hesitancy in speaking freely and de- 
cisively on whatever subject he may be 
discussing. He is one who desires to 
make his position perfectly clear so there 
will be no chance for accusations of am- 
biguity. 


Not Returning to E.U.A. 


In talking with this representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter a short while 
ago Mr. Cooney, who, in addition to be- 
ing president of the fire companies in 
the Loyalty Group, is chairman of the 
boards of the two casualty affiliates, dis- 
cussed at some length the insurance busi- 
ness in general and the position of his 
companies in particular. For one thing 
the fire companies are not planning to re- 
turn to membership in the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association from which or- 
ganization Mr. Bassett withdrew the 
group a few years ago, principally be- 
Cause of his strong opposition to sepa- 
ration of mixed agencies. At the same 


His Career 


By Edwin N. Eager 


time Mr. Cooney set at rest those rumors 
that the group is preparing to withdraw 
from the Western Insurance Bureau. The 
companies have no intention of resign- 
ing but will continue to give full support 
to that organization as they have for 
years. 

On the question of separation of mixed 
agencies Mr. Cooney possesses as strong 
convictions as does Mr. Bassett. Both 
firmly believe that separation is unjust, 
unethical and injurious to agents and 
companies alike, and Mr. Cooney will 
not permit his companies to remain in 
associations which adopt rules enforcing 
separation. He is, generally speaking, in 
favor of membership in insurance organi- 
zations as evidenced by the fact that the 
group belongs to the South Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association and some other 
associations. 

“We are going to be loyal to and stay 
with the agents who stay with us,” Mr. 
Cooney said. “The local agent, not the 
insurance company, builds up the insur- 
ance business. Control of that business 
belongs to him and no company has the 
right to try to compel him to place it 
with one company or another.” The Fire- 
men’s and its affiliates now have a pro- 
ducing force of some 25.000 agents 
throughout the country, Mr. Cooney said, 
and to break connections with them as a 
prerequisite to joining several territorial 
organizations of which the companies are 
not now members would be to break faith 
with the agents and likewise to repudiate 
principles of freedom of action and con- 
tract behind which the Firemen’s com- 
panies stand squarely. 

To Take Active Part in Organizations 


Mr. Cooney will probably devote more 
time personally to insurance organiza- 
tion work than Mr. Bassett did in re- 
cent years. He is a member of the board 
of governors of the Middle Department 
Rating Bureau and will in all likelihood 
be found on more boards and commit- 
tees as time passes. Believing that every- 
one should do his fair part for the good 
of the business, he says no one is justi- 
fied in sitting on the outside to benefit 
selfishly by the labors of others. He has 
been prevented from carrying out all his 
aims this year because of the pressure 
of business within his own group. 

A strong believer in the American 
Agency System. Mr. Cooney is centering 
much thought and activity in maintain- 
ing an extensive field force of high stand- 
ard. He has often said to others. “Show 
me a good fieldman and I’ll show you a 
good agency plant.” As the state and 
special agents are, generally speaking, 
the only representatives of a fire insur- 
ance company who actually come into 
contact with local agents, who make the 
appointments and represent the company 
in nearly all its business and social re- 
lations, the importance of having a capa- 
ble and trustworthy field force cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

A man of enthusiasm and confidence 
himself Mr. Cooney has for -years been 
instilling these characteristics in his 
fieldmen through personal contact. He 
probably knows thousands of agents and 
is a man who gets along well with them 
and fieldmen. Now that he is president 


he will continue to keep the entire or- 
ganization on its toes by having every- 
one, at the home office and in the field, 
assume his fair share of responsibility. 
There will be a greater shifting of de- 
tails to subordinates than was the case 
during Mr. Bassett’s administration. The 
latter was an executive who desired to 
combine consideration of details with his 
broader duties to an extent not common 
among company leaders. 

Whether or not the companies in the 
Loyalty Group may differ with other 
companies on certain questions Mr. 
Cooney has issued strict orders that the 
cmployes at the company offices and in 
the field are not to criticize their com- 
petitors when trying to build up pre- 
mium income. They have been instructed 
to talk about the superiority of their 
own product—stock insurance protection 
—but not directly or indirectly to cast 
suspicions upon the character or strength 
of any other company. But the Loyalty 
Group representatives will not be back- 
ward in coming to the defense of their 
own companies when others use unfair 
methods of competition. 

Fire Premium Income Up This Year 

Talking directly on the outlook for 
the Loyalty Group President Cooney 
said that the fire companies are today 
in a strong financial position, both as 
respects premium income and unearned 
premium reserves. The fire income is 
over half a million dollars ahead of the 
corresponding period of 1933 for the first 
nine months of the year and October 
proved to be one of the biggest months 
the companies ever had. At the same 
time fire losses have been extremely 
low, the common experience of practic- 
ally all fire companies both last year 
and this year. The Loyalty companies 
maintain large cash reserves and the re- 
insurance reserves are more than ade- 
quate, he says. 

Of course the 1934 experience of the 
casualty companies, the Commercial Cas- 
ualty and the Metropolitan Casualty, will 
not be as encouraging, as this branch 
of the insurance business has not fared 
so fortunately with respect to losses par- 
ticularly, as has fire insurance. Mr. 
Cooney stated that discontinuance of 
writing workmen’s compensation business 
will probably bring a reduction of around 
12% in the premium income of collat- 
eral casualty lines and naturally dropping 
compensation will in itself cause a con- 
siderable shrinkage in income. The new 
president of the Loyalty Group is not 
at all sorry that the decision was made 
to drop out of the running for compen- 
sation business for he believes that this 
business cannot easily be made profitable 
for the companies as a whole. While he 
realizes that his group will probably lose 
most of the local agents who drew a 
large percentage of their income from 
compensation risks, this loss of income 
is being offset already by numerous new 
agency appointments—producers who do 
not require extensive compensation fa- 
cilities from their companies. 

Mr. Cooney is much encouraged by 
the progress made in putting the casu- 
alty company 


Group on a sound basis. He believes 


business of the Loyalty 
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that the program offered to the mort- 
gage bondholders is excellent and it is 
being well received. Compensation 
losses are running off rapidly and the 
bulk of the burden will be lifted by the 
end of 1934, permitting the casualty com- 
panies to develop a much better experi- 
ence next year. 


Confident of National Recovery 


With a country-wide fire premium in- 
come of more than $18,500,000 this year 
and a casualty premium income of 
over $10,000,000, Mr. Cooney has a pro- 
ducing plant that serves as an excellent 
foundation for expansion activities. He 
told The Eastern Underwriter that the 
immediate outlook for the future for the 
United States is the best that the coun- * 
try has seen in years. Asked why he 
did not share the temerity of some busi- 
ness men Mr. Cooney said that he had 
found from his travels to all sections of 
the country that both the mental and 
financial conditions of the people were 
much improved over a year ago.. The 

nation is close to an era of spending 
after a period of saving, when people 
with money feared either to invest or 
purchase. With a lot of the money now 
remaining idle in banks but ready to re- 
turn to circulation, with wages on the 
upgrade and with the great middle class 
discarding its fear of the future, the na- 
tion awaits the return of a sound era of 
prosperity. 

Those are Mr. Cooney’s views and 
while he harbors no false hopes of im- 
mediate solution of all the pressing 
problems now challenging the intelli- 
gence of the nation he is proceeding on 
the assumption that confidence and de- 
termination to create new business will 
go far toward keeping the country on 
the road to recovery. He has reason to 
believe that much of the hesitancy and 
uncertainty which have weighed heavily 
on business during the past few months 
gradually is being replaced by a bolder 
and more determined attitude to accom- 
plish expansion. 

Mr. Cooney cannot be called a _ the- 
orist or one who acquires his business 
philosophy largely from books or long 
hours behind an executive’s desk. He 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Largest Placing of Dwelling House 
Insurance Covers By H. O. L. C. 


Residents Aided by the Home Owners Loan Corporation Have or Will 


Have Three Billion Dollars of Fire and Allied Coverages 
—A.L. Lintner Insurance Manager 


Probably the most important position 
heid by a young man in the fire insurance 
business is the post of insurance direc- 
tor of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 


ation. That corporation will eventually 
have about three billions of insurance 
in force. This is the largest outstanding 


insurance which has_ been 
dwelling house properties. 
This insurance manager is A. L. Lint- 
ner, formerly with the Western depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire in Chicago. 


placed on 


Saving a Million Homes for Their 
Owners 


At the time the H.O.L.C. announced 
that no further applications for aid would 
be received by the home owners this 
Government agency had paid out two 
billions of dollars to save 650,000 homes. 
For the applications for such loans now 
pending the Government has about $1,- 
200,000,000 still available, which will serve 
to refinance about 400,000 additional 
homes on a long term basis, and which 
will bring the total number of homes 
which have had or will have had H.O.L.C. 
assistance approximately to 1,000,000. 

Originally, Congress authorized bonds 
totaling three billions of dollars of which 
two billions of dollars was approved when 
the corporation was created and one bil- 
lion additional was voted last April. The 
capital stock of the corporation is $200,- 
000,000. 

Up to November the H.O.L.C. had 
7,600 fire losses for about $600.000. The 
total number of losses received each day 
is about 250 of which 150 are reported 
from the regional offices of which ther~ 
are eleven. Of the losses so far reported 
95% are for less than $300 each. 


Fire Insurance Requirements of H.O.L.C. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
requires that all properties securing 
loans be insured against loss or destruc- 
tion by fire in an insurance company li- 
censed where the property is situated 
Windstorm insurance may likewise be re- 
quired in certain territories, and if so, 
the general manager will give instruc- 
tions accordingly. 


A. Existing Policies 


The Corporation will accept any exist- 
ing policy in any licensed company, 
whether stock, mutual or reciprocal, and 
will not require its borrowers to take out 
insurance for any given period of time. 
The loan contract requires the borrower 
to renew his insurance upon expiration, 
and failure to do so constitutes a de- 
fault in his loan. 


B. Amounts 


Fire insurance in an amount at least 
equivalent to the amount of the indebt- 
edness to the Corporation or the full 
insurable value of the improvements on 
the property, whichever is smaller will 
be required in all cases. (In the event 
of total loss, the Corporation either wants 
the improvements replaced or the loan 
liquidated.) 

It is assumed that all home owners 
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whose property is encumbered will be 
insured, and therefore have a policy to 
transfer to the Corporation. If the ex- 
isting insurance is not sufficient to meet 
our requirements and is not within $100 
of the amount of our loan (when said 
amount is less than the full insurable 
value of improvements) then the balance 
must be furnished by the borrower at 
his own expense. If the existing insur- 
ance expires within ninety days, a re- 
newal policy or policies should be fur- 
nished which dates from the expiration 
date of the said policies and not from the 
date of the loan, which would create 
overlapping insurance, nor shall any ex- 
isting insurance be canceled to rewrite 
new policies from the date of the loan 
unless such insurance premiums have not 
been paid, and in this case, the Corpora- 
tion should pay for only that coverage 
applying from the date our interest ap- 
pears in the property. 

The home owner should, by all means, 
pay for his insurance, if possible. How- 
ever, if it is definitely shown that this 
is not possible, the funds may be ad- 
vanced for a three year policy or policies 
as an incidental charge to the loan. This 
advance should not apply to any delin- 
quent premiums nor to any insurance 
over and above our requirements or any 
coverages such as household furniture 
and personal effects. 

In all cases the home owners are to 
be impressed with the fact that they 
must buy, pay for, and continue their 
fire insurance. Likewise if additional in- 
surance is required, the home owner 
should pay for the same if possible, but 
if unable to do so, the Corporation will 
advance the three year premium. 

C. Mortgage Clause 
It is 


required that the Corporation 


form of mortgage clause be attached to 
all policies on homes securing its loans, 
making the insurance payable to the Cor- 
poration, as its interest may appear. If 
for legal or other reasons, such mort- 
gage clause cannot b> at‘ached, then the 
New York and New Jersey standard 
mortgage clause (without contribution) 
is desired, and if this clause cannot be 
secured, the best form of mortgage clause 
or loss payable clause obtainable in the 
territory where the insurance is to be 
written, is to be secured. 

The mortgage clause or loss payable 
clause should be assigned to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, or if, as in 
some states, a trustee is required, then 
the person designated should be as trus- 
tee for the H.O.L.C.. and no trustee or 
state employe should be designated as 
mortgagee personally but always as trus- 
tee for the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, and only in states where this is the 
practice. 

D. Rencvwals 


The Washington Office, or those Re- 
gional Offices already established and 
those to be established, will send all ex- 
piration notices and any other notices 
necessary, direct to the borrower and all 
home owners are expected to renew their 
fire insurance on or before expiration, 
and furnish the original policy to the 
Regional Office with a proper mortgage 
clause or less payable clause attached, 
and agents of the Corporation are ex- 
pected to impress upon the borrower the 
necessity of maintaining insurance cov- 
erage for his own protection as well as 
the protection of the Corporation, and 
failure to maintain the same is a default 
in his loan. 

The home owner must procure all in- 
surance and all renewals of said insur- 
ance through a licensed agent of his own 
choice in a company licensed where the 
property is located. 

If the Corporation is compelled to pro- 
tect its interest by placing the necessary 
insurance upon expiration of the same, 
it will expect the home owner to reim- 
burse it promptly under his loan con- 
tract. 

No state manager, or employe of the 
Corporation will be permitted to enter 
into any agreement or arrangement with 
any agent or company for the placing 
of insurance for the account of the bor- 
rower nor shall they influence the bor- 
rower in any way in his selection of an 
agent or broker to write his insurance. 


Local Agents 
The attitude of the H.O.L.C. with re- 


spect to agents’ commissions is to give 
a free hand to the agents and not to 
influence or interfere with the routine 
placing of the business. An exception is 
made where there are lapses in the pay- 
ment of premiums, in which ‘case the 
Hartford Fire or some other company 
issues an “errors and omissions” policy. 
Along this line the H.O.L.C. makes the 
following statement: 

“The following is the policy of this 


Corporation in connection with insurance 
which is issued for the protection of the 
loans being made by the Corporation. 

“When a loan is being closed for an 
applicant, he is requested by our repre- 
sentatives to furnish the Corporation 
with policies of insurance issued by com- 
panies recognized by the State, and these 
he delivers to the Corporation, to be as- 
signed to it for the protection of its 
loan. The applicant is supposed to pay 
the cost of this premium; where he is 
unable to pay, the amount of this pre- 
mium is added to his loan, along with 
the other expenses incident thereto. 

“Tf there are existing policies covering 
the property which have a _ reasonable 
time to run, these are accepted by the 
Corporation when properly assigned to 
it. When policies expire, the mortgagor 
is again encouraged to secure the nec- 
essary policy from his own insurance 
broker or agent, and this renewal is then 
delivered to the Corporation. 


Can’t Be a Collecting Agency 


“It will readily be seen that it would 
be utterly impossible for The Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp. to become a collection 
agency for premiums of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars covering the mort- 
gages held by it, even though we desire 
in every way possible to recognize and 
protect local business interests, therefore, 
it is essential that the renewal policies 
must be paid for by the mortgagor, and 
a receipt for the premium attached, or 
the local agency must guarantee payment 
of the premium in case of non-collection 
from the mortgagor. The furnishing of 
such paid-for policies is, naturally, cov- 
ered by the terms of the mortgage exc- 
cuted by the applicant for a loan. 

“On the other hand, the Corporation 
cannot permit the lapsing of insurance, 
since the property must be protected at 
all times for the benefit of the Corpora- 
tion in its capacity as mortgagee. So, 
when the local agent is unable to supply 
the Corporation with a prepaid policy 
(for which he can make collection from 
the mortgagor), then the Corporation is 
compelled to take steps to secure ade- 
quate protection under all circumstances. 

“For the purpose above stated, the 
Corporation has at present an underwrit- 
ing agreement with the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. for the placing of the 
necessary insurance under a broad cov- 
erage, where all such lapses are taken 
care of, and where there can be no in- 
terval in which adequate protection 1s 
not present for the benefit of the Cor- 
poration. Such a coverage is general 
throughout the country and protects the 
Corporation from any possible lapse, loss 
or other contingency which might prove 
to the detriment of the interests of the 
Corporation and the Government. Under 
this method the agent of the Hartford 
company in‘every community would be 
the agent who would countersign the pol- 
icies and attend to the other details as 
required of a local agent under the laws 
of the several states; thus local insur- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The average householder 
cannot detect what might 
be dangerous defects in 
his heating boiler. 


Show your clients that our 
expert inspection service 
alone, is well worth the 


small cost of an F.&C. 
Boiler Explosion Policy. 
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Commissioners Favor Laws To 









Curb Unauthorized Insurers 


Florida Meeting Adopts Resolution Asking for Action by 
States and Federal Government; Van Schaick 
First Vice-President of Convention 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners closed its annual meeting 
at St. Fla., last Thursday 
with the adoption of a resolution favor- 


Petersburg, 


ing enactment of Federal and state laws 
to curb the activities of unauthorized in- 
surers. Such steps, particularly by the 
Federal government, constitutes one of 
the special aims of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the pro- 
ducers are certain to be active when Con- 
eress convenes in January. 

In addition to the election of Commis- 
sioner Dan C. Boney of North Carolina 
as president of the Convention for the 
coming year the following officers were 
elected: first vice-president, George S. 
Van Schaick, New York; second vice- 
president, Merton L. Brown, Massachu- 
setts; 
Oklahoma; chairman of the executive 
Gough, Deputy Com- 


secretary-treasurer, Jess G. Read, 


committee, C. A. 
missioner of New Jersey, and additional 
members of that committee: Theodore 
Thulemeyer, Wyoming; E. _ Forrest 
Mitchell, California; E. W. Clark, Iowa; 
Elias A. Smith, Utah; Ernest Palmer, 
Illinois; George A. Bowles, Virginia, and 
W. A. Sullivan, Washington. 

Resolution on Unauthorized Insurers 

Commissioner Charles C. Greer of Ala- 
bama read the proposed resolution on 
unauthorized insurance, which was then 
adopted. The text of the resolution fol- 
lows.: 

“Whereas, many persons, firms, co- 
corporations, associations 
and societies are transacting unauthor- 
ized insurance business in one or more 
States; and 

“Whereas the evil of such unauthor- 
ized insurance has caused much loss and 
hardship to the insuring public, render- 
ing impotent any aid on the part of su- 
pervising officials to correct such evil; 
and 

“Whereas the evil of unauthorized in- 
surance is causing unfair competition and 
is tending to undermine the confidence 
the public has in the institution of insur- 
ance; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the National Conven- 


partnerships, 


tion of Insurance Commissioners urges 
that each Commissioner of Insurance in 
his respective State undertake: 

“One, to have a law enacted in his 
State which will require every domestic 
insurer of the said State in which insurer 
transacts an insurance business; and 

“Two, to have a law enacted in his 
State providing, in effect, that no foreign 
or alien insurer be authorized to trans- 
act an insurance business in the said 
State if such insurer transacts an un- 
authorized insurance business in any 
other State; and 

“Three, to have a law enacted in his 
said State comprehensively defining an 
insurance contract and the transaction of 
an insurance business; and be it further 

“Resolved, the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners recommends 
that appropriate Federal legislation be 
enacted providing in substance that the 
United States mail may not be used to 
solicit or transact insurance business in 
any State unless the insurer has first 
designated an agent upon whom service 
of process may be had in such State.” 

Committee on Liquidations 

Retiring President Garfield W. Brown 
of Minnesota announced the membership 
of the special committee to prepare such 
bills as may be required to secure the 
passage of the proposed law for uniform 
control of liquidations or rehabilitations 
in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Convention. The committee will 
consist of Theodore H. Tangeman, Ohio 
Director of Trade and Commerce, chair- 
man; George S. Van Schaick, New York; 
Ernest Palmer, Illinois; G. B. Senff, 
Kentucky, and Howard P. Dunham, Con- 
necticut. 

State Senator W. C. Hodges of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., who has just been elected 
to the State Senate, delivered an address 
in which he included a warning that he 
proposes to appoint a committee at the 
next session of the legislature to secure 
lower fire insurance rates for the state. 
He said that Florida’s burning ratio is 
one of the lowest in the country and its 
premium rates among the highest. 

Superintendent Van _ Schaick paid 
splendid tribute to Commissioner S. A. 
Olsness of North Dakota, who has held 
office for many years but who probably 
will not be reappointed head of the In- 
surance Department when his term ex- 
pires shortly. Resolutions were adopted 


paying tribute to the late Commission- 
ers Charles D. Livingston of Michigan 





and Charles F. Armstrong of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Schiff on Brokers’ Services 


William Schiff of New York, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, addressed the Commissioners on 
the opening day of their meeting on the 
services which a broker renders his cli- 
ents. He said in part: 

“As president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers, I want to tell 
you, briefly, something about the broker 
in general. Even though it be repeti- 
tious, I should like to say that we are 
not a band of marauders raiding the 
business of local agents, but rather, a 
professional body of men whose prin- 
cipal interest lies in serving the public 
throughout the land on all their insur- 
ance problems. We serve in a capacity 
which might be likened to that of a law- 
yer or the large advertising agency. 

“We advise our client of the type of 
insurance they require, and purchase that 
insurance at the lowest possible cost 
compatible with sound protection. It is 
a mistake for anyone to believe that an 
insurance broker merely sells a_ policy 
to a client, receives the commission 
therefor—and then ceases to function. 
If I were to attempt to go into detail, 
no other business could be taken up to- 
day, and realizing that I haven’t the 
privilege of usurping so much of your 
time, I shall content myself with saying 
that the broker owes no dividend alle- 
giance, limited by a proper code of ethics 
and fair dealing. His is the job of rep- 
resenting his client. Any company af- 
filiations are only incidental thereto. 

“The brokerage insurance profession is 
not new; it was established many years 
ago, not only in this country but also 
in foreign lands. The National Associa- 
tion was formed to further the interests 
of the public as well as those of the 
broker; it is comprised of local chapters 
in various cities with a membership of 
several thousands. It is our desire to 
lend to you our advice and guidance, in- 
surance-wise, on any matters which arise 
concerning the public. It is my earnest 
hope that we may have the privilege of 
looking to you for assistance on prob- 
lems which are of concern to us. 

“Service the broker performs: The 
business as it is generally conducted is 
divided into the following branches or 
departments: Contact, fire, casualty, ma- 
rine, life, fire and casualty engineering, 
loss, cashier’s. 

Hits Resident Agent Law 


“May I digress for just a moment and 
tell you of legislation in some states 
which is causing concern. I refer to 
legislation which confines the insurance 
business to the local agents within those 
states. 

“There.is no divine law which gives to 
a broker or agent in any city or state, 
the right to all the business geographic- 
ally within those limits. As a matter of 
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Tribute to Boney 
From N. C. Agents 


When the North Carolina Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents was in- 
formed of the election of Commis- 
sioner Dan C. Boney of that state as 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Jno. 1, 
Saint, manager of the agents’ associ- 
ation, sent the following telegram to 
Jess G. Read, secretary of the Con- 
vention: 

“The agents and their employes of 
North Carolina hail with great pride 
the elevation of our esteemed citizen 
and friend, the Honorable Dan C. 
Boney, to the presidency of your dis- 
tinguished body. We _ recognize in 
him an executive of marked ability, a 
fair and painstaking public official who 
has served this commonwealth with 
honor and distinction and we gladly 
lend his capabilities and charming per- 
sonality to the nation for the coming 
year, pledging ourselves to stand by 
him to the last man.” 














fact, such a law or rule or whatever you 
might call it, would hardly be to the best 
interests of the insurance-buyer, the 
public, and could not be described in the 
words of Franklin D. Roosevelt as ‘being 
the greatest good, for the greatest num- 
ber of people.’ Rather, it would seem 
to be by far the greatest good for the 
minority group. 

“In my opinion, the interests of the 
public can only be best served when they 
are permitted to purchase their insurance 
(as long as it is in companies legally en- 
tered to do business in their state) from 
brokers or agents (wherever they. hap- 
pen to be located) best qualified to give 
the assured the insurance service he re- 
quires.” 


Smith of Utah on Unauthorized 
Insurance 


Commissioner Elias A. Smith of Utah 
spoke on the subject of how to deal with 
unauthorized insurers after Commissioner 
U. A. Gentry of Arkansas had discussed 
this problem at some length. Commis- 
sioner Gentry’s paper was published in 
part in last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. Following are extracts 
from the address of Commissioner Smith: 

“The closing suggestions of Commis- 
sioner Gentry are good ones. In brief 
they are: 

“Ist. Co-operation on the part of all 
comunissioners. 

“2nd. State laws governing the con- 


duct of domiciled companies in other 
states. 
“3rd. Certain Federal laws  supple- 


menting those of the different states. 
What Can Be Accomplished by States 


“As to state laws. I am of the opinion 
that on the statute books of each state 
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there should be a clear, comprehensive 
definition of insurance. There should be 
a statute declaring that all insurance ac- 
tivity of whatsoever nature should come 
under the supervision of the State In- 
surance Department. There should be a 
provision that no state officer could grant 
articles of incorporation to any company 
or association whose purpose, either di- 
rectly or indirectly was to carry on an 
insurance activity until these articles of 
incorporation had first been approved by 
the Commissioner of Insurance; he, of 
course, to be guided by the measuring 
standards set up by the State legislature. 

“The hope might be expressed that the 
requirements of the several states as to 
insurance company qualifications will 
eventually be standardized. I feel that 
every state should have as one of its 
statutory provisions that any domiciled 
company operating in violation of the 
laws of any other state would be liable 
to the revocation of its charter. The 
Utah law on this point appeals to me as 
good. It reads, ‘If the commissioner 
finds that any domestic insurance com- 
pany doing business in another state or 
territory without having first procured a 
license of authority from such state or 
territory, if any is required, authorizing 
it to do business therein, he may revoke 
the authority of such company to do 
business in this state.” 

“Aside from the efforts of insurance 
departments to curb the activity of un- 
authorized companies under the authority 
granted by law, considerable can be done 
towards curbing these companies. In 
one western state the commissioner of 
insurance has carried on a direct cam- 
paign over the air and has pointed out 


(Continued on Page 96) 


Elias A. Smith, Utah, Prominent 
As Broadcaster of Athletic Events 


One of the most colorful personalities 
among the Commissioners is Elias A. 
Smith of Utah. Aside from being capa- 
ble in handling the affairs of the office 
over which he has jurisdiction he has 
many outside activities. 

After leaving school he was occupied 
as a civil engineer on construction work 
for the Oregon Short Line Railroad and 
on irrigation instruction work. 

He entered the insurance business as a 
life insurance agent in 1918. In 1925 he 
managed a general insurance agency rep- 
resenting accident and health, fire and 
casualty companies. 

He was appointed Commissioner of In- 
surance for the State of Utah on April 1, 
1933. 

In Many Sports at College 

While in school at the University of 
Utah he participated in football, basket- 
ball, swimming, baseball and track ac- 
tivities. After leaving school he played 
professional baseball for two years. He 
kept up both his interest and participa- 
tion in athletics. For many years he 
acted as referee for the Inter-Mountain 
A. A. U. in boxing and wrestling matches. 

Since the beginning of radio broadcast- 


ing of athletic events he has done the 


broadcasting of such events for the sta- 
tion KSL in Salt Lake City, particularly 
those events participated in by the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

Salt Lake City lends itself particularly 


to one interested in sport. For instance, 
within one hour’s time from Commis- 
sioner Smith’s home during the last two 
months there was hunting of sage hens, 
quail, pheasants, ducks, deer and elk. 

Smith “Carries On” at Football Broadcast 

Mr. Smith’s most interesting experi- 
ences in sports are: 

First: Broadcasting Utah-Oregon foot- 
ball game in Portland, Ore. He alter- 
nated with Jimmy Richardson, local an- 
nouncer broadcasting the game, Richard- 





Pictures on Other Pages 
Additional photographs of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and other insur- 
ance men attending the meeting at 
St. Petersburg will be found on Pages 
48, 49 and 9% of this issue. 











son taking the first and third quarters 
while Smith worked in the second and 
fourth quarters. The game was played 
in a sea of mud. 

Announcer Richardson stated imme- 
diately after the fourth quarter that 
Smith was to be relieved by a statistician 
who would take up the rest of the time 
alloted to the station for broadcasting 
the game with a recapitulation. This 
person came to the “mike,” announced he 
had lost his notes and requested Smith 
to carry on until Richardson returned. 
For seven minutes Smith rehashed the 
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REPORT ON MARINE POWERS 


Commissioners’ Committee Asks 16 States 
To Take Actior on Nation- 
wide Definition 

The committee for the definition and 
interpretation of underwriting powers of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, composed of Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick of New 
York, Commissioner Howard P. Dunham 
of Connecticut and Commissioner Harry 
E. McClain of Indiana, reported to the 
meeting of the commissioners last week 
in Florida that the “action of the Con- 
vention last year in adopting the nation- 
wide definition and interpretation of the 
insuring powers of marine and transpor- 
tation underwriters has produced gratify- 
ing results. 

“The bitterness and conflict that had 
existed among companies and agents in 
these states due to the aggressiveness 
of marine and transportation underwrit- 
ers has subsided. Chaos has given place 
to the orderly processes of the Joint 
Committee on Interpretation and Com- 
plaint, which distributes information on 
mooted questions under the Convention 
and modified state definitions. The fire, 
marine and casualty underwriters con- 
stituting the Joint Committee are de- 
serving of the thanks of this Convention 
for their services in carrying out its rec- 
ommendations. 

“To the following states which have 
not yet adopted the Convention defini- 
tion, we appeal for an early consideration 
of the subject: Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah 
and Wisconsin. 
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HENRY H. REED: 


New York General Manager of Insurance Co. of North 


America Group A Strong Advocate of Multiple 


Among the best known supporters of 
the principle of multiple line insurance 
stands Henry H. Reed, general mana- 
ger of the New York branch of the In- 
surance Co. of North Trained 
for twenty-five years in the field of ocean 


America. 


marine insurance, which experiences the 
most freedom of any branch from Fed- 
eral or state restrictions on coverages, 
rates and forms, Mr. Reed now super- 


vises as well the group’s fire, casualty 
and inland marine business in the New 
York City area. In trying to bring all 
branches of other than life 
closer together he is in complete accord 


with the president of the North America 


insurance 


companies, Benjamin Rush of Philadel- 


phia, who likewise received his early 


training in marine insurance and who 
for years has consistently advocated the 
removal of numerous Governmental regu- 
lations dividing the fire, marine and cas- 
ualty insurance fields. 

Those who have contact with Mr. Reed 


know him as a soft-spoken, even-tem- 


pered executive who smiles easily, yet 


possesses plenty of determination. A 
product of the pre-war school of marine 
underwriting, he combines conservatism 
with progressiveness ; conservatism as re- 
spects sound underwriting principles and 
selection of business and progressiveness 
in trying to shape insurance facilities to 
meet the 


modern business. 
Two Offices Here Prior to 1932 
Until January, 1932, the North America 
maintained two offices in New York City, 
one at 111 John Street for fire and casu- 
alty business and the other at 56 Beaver 
Street: where the ocean marine and most 


protection requirements of 


of the inland marine risks were under- 
written. For twenty years Mr. Reed had 
been associated with the latter brancii, 
first as an employe and then as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
marine managers for the North America 
and also some other companies. 

In keeping with the development to- 
ward better co-ordination between the 
numerous lines of insurance written by 
companies under the same ownership the 
North America decided late in 1931 to 
consolidate its offices here and erect its 
own building at 99 John Street. The 
company stated publicly then that “look- 
ing to the most efficient administration 
and to offer the best facilities to agents 
and brokers, it has been decided to con- 
solidate the fire and marine depart- 
ments.” 

In the last three years Mr. Reed has 
naturally acquired considerable additional 
knowledge of fire and casualty insurance, 
with much of his time being devoted to 
building up the organization of the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America. 
He no longer acts as an underwriter, 
leaving the direct dealings with produc- 
ers in each branch to capable department 
heads. His duties now are entirely execu- 
tive and in the comparatively short time 


Line Insurance 


in which he has held his present post 
he has gained the sincere admiration and 
respect of the heads of other fire and 
casualty companies with whom he comes 
into frequent contact. A man of fore- 
sight and one seeking to anticipate future 
trends in insurance in this country, Mr. 
Reed has organized the New York office 
so that complete and adequate fire, ma- 
rine and casualty coverage may be ob- 
tained by an assured with as little in- 
convenience as is possible under present 
laws governing the issuance of insur- 
ance policies. 


Multiple Line Covers Needed 


While state authorities generally have 
discouraged the multiple line principle in 
the past, chiefly because they have felt 
the division of underwriting . powers 
makes for facility of supervision and 
greater financial stability, nevertheless 
Mr. Reed believes that the removal of 
many of these restrictions would help 
the business and insuring public. Com- 
panies which could write all classes of 
protection, other than life, would help 
to simplify the business and tend to give 
far more effective service to policyhold- 
ers, he says. When addressing recently 
the students of the inland marine course 
of the New York Insurance Society he 
outlined his views on broad coverage un- 
der few policies as follows: 

“No difficulties arose during the com- 
paratively simple economic life of the 
nineteenth century. You insured your 
house against fire and burglary. If you 
owned goods going abroad, you took out 
a marine policy. Commerce, however, 
would not stand still. Inventors kept 
making life more complicated. There is 
a certain school of thought who be- 
lieves that the world would be better off 
if all these new inventions were never 
thought of. I believe that, too, but one 
must adjust oneself to the world one 
lives in. 

“We had great difficulty in reaching 
an agreement on the uniform marine 
definition (applying to inland marine and 
transportation risks) because the marine 
companies wanted to write goods indefi- 
nitely in warehouses. It was finally 
agreed that they would be able to write 
goods in warehouses confined solely to 
foreign trade, ruling the domestic ship- 
ments to the fire companies. Great cred- 
it, I think, must be given to the fire 
and casualty interests that they realized 
the importance of international competi- 
tion and saw the subject in its broader 
aspect. 

“With a multiple line company no diffi- 
culties of this kind would be encountered. 
A special form of policy to cover pur- 
chases would be developed without dis- 
agreement as to what sort of company 
would write it.” 


Marine and Fire Offices in Same 
District Now 


Up to within recent years the lines of 
demarkation between fire and casualty 
insurance on the one hand and marine 
insurance on the other were so distinct 
that the marine underwriting offices were 
located in a section of the city several 
blocks from the general insurance dis- 
trict, with the Wall Street banking area 
intervening. Today that arrangement has 
been altered entirely with nearly every 
large marine office situated in the same 
general area as the other companies, 


agencies and brokerage offices, in full 
recognition of the fact that the various 
branches of insurance are so closely in- 
terwoven now that geographical separa- 
tion would constitute a tremendous han- 
dicap for successful competition with 
other insurers. 

It was customary in the old marine 
insurance district, in the majority of or- 
ganizations, for the president or man- 
ager to have his desk out in the open 
on the main underwriting floor. Most ex- 
ecutives had private offices, too, but their 
use was restricted to conferences. Mr. 
Reed, and some of the other marine men, 
have carried this custom over to the pres- 
ent and his desk at 99 John Street is 
situated close to one of the street en- 
trances, not partitioned off in any way 
and readily accessible to everyone. When 
he wishes to talk privately he retires 
to an office downstairs. 

Mr. Reed comes of an American fam- 
ily which has resided in Philadelphia for 
more than a century. Born in that city, 
he was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., and entered insurance 
with the North America at the home of- 
fice in 1907. After spending more than 
four years in the marine department 
there he was transferred to New York 
City in 1912 when Henry Farnum was 
marine manager here, and head of Platt, 
Farnum & Co. Mr. Farnum died in 1918 
and the firm name was changed to Patt, 
Fuller & Co. At that time Mr. Reed 
became a member of the firm and has 
remained one since then. He specialized 
in cargo underwriting. Now Platt, Ful- 
ler & Co. handle marine business only 
for the National Fire of Hartford and 
the Yangtsze. Official connections with 
the North America ended when the con- 
solidation of the departments became ef- 
fective. 

With the exception of the period of the 
World War, when Mr. Reed served in 
this country and in France as a fiell 


artillery captain with the 77th Division, 





H. O. L. C. Insurance 


(Continued from Page 54) 
ance interests are taken care of even 
under this general insurance feature. 

“From the above, it will be seen that 
every effort has becn made to protect 
the interests of this Corporation in a 
businesslike way, and at the same time 
to do nothing which will interfere with 
local business in the insurance field.” 

Hartford’s Statement 

In a recent interview F. C. White, vice- 
president of the Hartford, said: 

“The H.O.L.C. has made a stringent 
rule that the borrower shall in no in- 
stance be interfered with in placing his 
insurance. He is allowed to select his 
agent and company without influence on 
the part of the H.O.L.C. loaning agent, 
the only requirement being that a suffi- 
cient amount of insurance in an admitted 
company shall be procured and the poli- 
cies transmitted to Washington with the 
loan papers. Upon maturity of this in- 
surance the borrower will be notified that 
he is expected to furnish other policies 
in renewal and again he will not be in- 
terfered with in the selection of a com- 
pany and an agent. Only in cases where 
the borrower fails to furnish necessary 
insurance in support of his loan does the 


Blank & Stoller 


REED 


HENRY H. 


his strictly marine inswrance career was 
not interrupted until 1932. 
Active in Organizations 

Outside of his company duties Mr. 
Reed has given generously of his time 
and knowledge to numerous organiza- 
tions in the marine field. He has been 
honored by election to the presidency 
of both the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters and the Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York and has served 
on many important ocean and inland 
marine committees, including the com- 
mittee which worked for about two years 
in formulating the nation-wide uniform 
definition of inland marine and transpor- 
tation underwriting powers. Mr. Reed 
considers this agreement a definite step 
forward in the direction of providing 
broader coverage 

This definition has been put into oper- 
ation by more than half the states of 
the country and Mr. Reed serves as a 
member of the important committee on 
interpretation and complaint, which pass- 
es upon specific inquiries as to what risks 
do or do not come under the inland ma- 
rine classification and likewise enforces 
the rules to which the companies have 
subscribed. This committee is composed 
of twelve insurance leaders representing 
fire, casualty and marine insurance. In 
the last two years Mr. Reed has, how- 
ever » resigned from several purely ma- 
rine’ committees so that he may devote 
his full time to considerations of the in- 
surance business as a whole. 


H.O.L.C. act for its own account. In 
such cases the insurance is furnished by 
the Hartford. Our policies are invariably 
issued through local agents at the points 
where the property loaned upon is lo- 
cated and those agents are paid a com- 
mission.’ 








REECE MUST STAND TRIAL 


Joseph I. Reece, former Insurance 
Commissioner of Tennessee, must stand 
trial at Nashville on indictments returned 
last Spring by the Davidson County 

Grand Jury, according to a decision of 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. This ac- 
tion also involves the defendant’s broth- 
er, Lem Reece, and three others. Mr. 
Reece has pending an appeal from a sen- 
tence to three to ten years for conviction 
on an indictmnt charging theft while he 
was Insurance Commissioner. 





XMAS DECORATIONS WARNING 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its customary warn- 
ing against the use of inflammable holi- 
day decorations not approved by the 
Board. Superintendent William B. 
White points out that many disastrous 
fires have occurred in public buildings, 
home and mercantile establishments 


through the unwise and dangerous use 
of inflammable Christmas decorations. 
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The Commissioners’ President 


By W. T. Bost, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Commissioner Daniel Clin 
North Carolina, elected 
National Convention of 


Insurance 
ton Boney of 
president of the 
Insurance Commissioners at their recent 
St. Petersburg took that 
honor in the usual Boney stride. 

Which is to say, Mr. 
run. If his office were not elective and 
the quadrennial referendum were not 
thrust upon him, one neveft would know 
that Boney is a candidate. He never 
asked the Governor of North Carolina 
to make him insurance commissioner nor 
did he ever solicit anvbody’s vote. Yet 
it is doubtful if anybody connected with 
the state government is half so well in- 
sured against opposition. 

At the time Mr. Boney was appointed 
by Governor A. W. McLean to succeed 
the outgoing commissioner, Stacey W. 
Wade, the newspapers proclaimed the 
Boney selection the best one that Gov- 
ernor McLean made during his admin- 
istration. It was universally popular 
and the young commissioner instantly 
dropped into a position as state fixture. 
One hears threats of opposition to all 
the members of Congress, to most of the 
state officials who hold elective places. 
But there never has been a suggestion 
of hostility to Dan Boney. His prede- 
cessors encountered rivals on all hands. 
And those former commissioners had 
good records. The insurance commis- 
sionership is one of the high elective 
prizes. There are many Tar Heels who 
would like to have the office, but they do 
not trouble Mr. Boney. The fact that 
he has not spent five minutes in his 
seven years in contemplation of any op- 
ponent has given him a great deal more 
time for his work than many of his fel- 
lows are able to give to their duties. 


convention, 


Boney doesn’t 


A Congenital Reactionary 
There are, of course, controversies as 
to the Boney bent in his office. By the 
wild ones who think the insurance com- 


panies earn dividends of 100% every 
thirty days. Mr. Boney is rated con- 
genital reactionary This conviction 


grows as the muckrakers behold his ab- 
solute indifference to their mass meeting 
methods of fixing insurance rates. -Insur- 
ance tariffs should be levied after scien- 
tific inquiry has determined a fair return 
on invested capital, Boney contends. The 
man has no fellowship with those col- 
leagues who would determine such rates 
in precinct meetings or in state-wide 
primaries. He is, of course, a typical 
eastern North Carolina Democrat, but he 
thinks there are some branches of busi- 
ness that even a Democratic tribunal 
knows nothing about. Insurance rates is 
one of them. 

The result in North Carolina is that 
this quict official is not stampeded into 
an injustice to the companies over which 
he exercises a supervisory power. No- 
body ever has caught him in a mood to 
bait a company or to win a transitory 


DANIEL ¢ 


BONEY 


popularity by warfare against the un- 
derwriters. 
Era of Good Feeling 

His appointment November 15, 1927, 
began an era of good feeling in North 
Carolina toward insurance companies 
which accumulated an odium of many 
years growing out of a belief that insur- 
ance rates were unconscionably high. To 
all and sundry of those accusers Mr. 

Soney has issued an invitation to bring 
all that they have into an investigation 
into those rates. 

Substantial reduction in those tariffs 
has been from time to time announced, 
but the commissioner does not hurry to 
pander to any prejudice. And when he 
has proclaimed the rate he generally has 
mighty little aftermath. He has been a 
perpetual mystery to associate politicians 
who run constantly and pray perpetually 
for deliverance from political enemies. 

Mr. Boney had a birthday while he 
was in St. Petersburg on December 6. 
It was his thirty-ninth. He was born 
in Elkin, Surry County, which borders 
the Virginia line, and migrated to 
Wayne. He attended the city high 
school and the University of North Car- 
olina, where he took his law. 

War Record 


He had a fine soldier’s record. The 
Germans shot off an arm and broke up a 
leg for him as a member of the 113th 
Field Artillery. But without professional 
pugnacity he fights hysteria better than 
most men of his years whose bodies are 
whole. As a politician he moves much 
as the Apostle Paul, who describes his 
races thus: “I, therefore, so run, not as 
uncertainly”; and as a soldier: “So 
fight I, not as one that beateth the wind.” 


J. R. Cooney, Loyalty Group President 


(Continued from Page 53) 


was trained in the field and through his 
insurance career of more than twenty 
years has been traveling a good per- 
centage of the time. 


An Aviation Enthusiast 


Whereas Mr. Bassett rarely, if ever, 
traveled in an airplane Mr. Cooney uses 
this speedy means of transportation al- 
most exclusively when going any dis- 
tance. He has been riding in airplanes 
for years and is an enthusiastic support- 
er of aviation. He told The Eastern 
Underwriter that if it were practicable 
for him to do so he would have a plane 


of his own. On Armistice Day he left 
Newark for a three and a half weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast to acquaint 
fieldmen in different centers with the 
companies’ plans and much of his trav- 
eling was done in the air. Having spent 
most of his life in the Middle West and 
a few years on the Pacific Coast where 
distances between cities are much greater 
than in the East Mr. Cooney long ago 
appreciated the value of the airplane as 
a time saver. He has traveled from New 
York to the Pacific Coast and vice versa 
over a week-end by plane with no busi- 
ness time lost. Frequently he makes the 





night hop between New York and Chi- 
cago, the Loyalty Group branch in that 
city under the direction of Vice-Presi- 
dent Herbert A. Clark supervising a 
large and valuable territory. In all his 
(lying in commercial planes he has not 
suffered any injuries from accidents, al- 
though on two occasions the planes he 
was traveling in had to return to the 
point of departure because of snow 
storms. 


Came To Chicago As a Boy 

Now for something about the past his- 
tory of Mr. Cooney. He was born in 
Butler, Ind., in 1891, but moved to Chi- 
cago at the age of four years where he 
later lived with his sister and brother- 
in-law after his parents had died. As 
the family did not have an over-abund- 
ance of money young Mr. Cooney had 
soon to help support himself. The apart- 
ment house in which he lived was owned 
ky a Mr. Bush of Belden & Bush, who 
represented the Fire Association in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Bush got Mr. Cooney a part- 
time job there and the latter worked 
summers while still attending the Hyde 
Park High School. After graduating 
from high school the job was made per- 
manent. 

However, Mr. Cooney, who was an am- 
bitious youngster with a liking for hard 
work, soon wanted more money and as 
the opportunity for advancement was not 
particularly bright in the insurance office 
he looked around elsewhere. He hap- 
pended to learn that the Illinois Centrsl 
Railroad was advertising for help in the 
construction of a union depot at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., so he applied for the job of 
time-keeper, to pay $90 a month. That 
was $30 a month more than he was get- 
ting with the Fire Association. While 
wholly successful in obtaining the posi- 
tion with the railroad Mr. Cooney failed 
to give full consideration to the fact 
that after the depot was completed his 
employers would have no more use for a 
time-keeper. 

Joined Firemen’s in 1914 as Clerk 

So in 1914 the future president of the 
Loyalty Group found himself without a 
job and few positions available. Byt he 
did manage to get connected with the 
Firemen’s Western department at Chi- 
cago, of which Neal Bassett was then 
manager, working on an hourly basis 
and performing all manner of chores. 
But that was only for a short while. His 
superiors were impressed with his earn- 
estness and evident intelligence so he 
was put in the reinsurance department 
as a clerk. He remained in that depart- 
ment until he had received several ad- 
vancements, then was transferred to the 
loss department. By the time he was 26 
he had become manager of the loss de- 
partment and likewise had received some 
valuable training in underwriting and 
other activities of the company. 

Then followed five years of experience 
in the field as state agent for Illinois. 
Meanwhile, he had gained the confidence 
of Mr. Bassett who admired this young 
and willing worker that displayed qual- 
ities of leadership and a grasp of insur- 
ance fundamentals. When Mr. Bassett 
left Chicago to become president of the 
Firemen’s Mr. Cooney was called into 
the Chicago office as agency superin- 
tendent. During 1925 and 1926 in addi- 
tion to his duties at Chicago he devoted 
much time to organization work for the 
Loyalty Group in its various offices, in- 
cluding the home office at Newark. He 
came East then many times. 

In 1927 Mr. Cooney was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Western depart- 
ment, under Mr. Clark, which position 
he held until 1928 when he was appointed 
secretary of the company and also as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment at San Francisco. 

Sent to Coast to Supervise Expansion 

While in Chicago Mr. Cooney had 
fought through the entire se paration bat- 
tle between the old Western Union and 
the Western Insurance Bureau. It was 
then, through first hand observations, 
that ‘he reached the conclusion that. sep- 
aration was not justified. For some time 
he had had a yearning to live on the 
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Pacific Coast and possessed an especial 
liking for San Francisco. But no op- 
portunity for a transfer to the coast of- 
fered itself until 1928. Then two events 
combined to permit the fulfillment of 
Mr. Cooney’s desires. 

In April of that year interests identi- 
fied with the Firemen’s acquired control 
of the Metropolitan Casualty, and this 
called for a larger department on the 
West Coast. Likewise in May of that 
vear the Firemen’s withdrew from the 
Soard of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific because the majority of Board com- 
panies voted to put separation into effect. 
Mr. Cooney was asked by Mr. Bassett 
if he wanted the job on the coast and 
though he knew it was a tough assign. 
ment he —* cagerly at the chance of 
living in California. He had previously 
made numerous trips to the Coast b-- 
tveen 1926 and 1928 after the Pacific 
Coast department had supplanted the 
general agency system there. 

Mr. Cooney remained in San Francisco 
until the fall of 1931. In those three 
years he broadened his knowledge of 
both fire and casualty insurance and 
proved his ability as an excellent busi- 
ness getter. Among the premium pro- 
ducers on the Coast the Firemen’s group 
advanced from eleventh in 1928 to fourth 
in 1931. In that same year it ranked 
second among the companies in Califor- 
nia and first in San Francisco. 

On the basis of this record Mr. Cooney 
will not admit, naturally enough, that 
separation has worked to the detriment 
of the Loyalty Group. In the East, too, 
he says that separation has failed to be 
harmful and that the companies were 
fully prepared to meet the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association in the excepted 
cities had the separation campaign this 
year been carried through as originally 
proposed. 

In Newark Since 1931 

For the last three years Mr. Cooney 
has maintained his headquarters at the 
Newark home office of the Firemen’s 
with the title of executive vice-president 
of the fire and casualty companies, al- 
though much of his time necessarily has 
been spent maintaining personal contact 
with the companies’ offices in other parts 
of the country. His election as _ presi- 
dent was not officially voted by the di- 
rectors until early in October but he was 
actually performing the duties of presi- 
dent from early summer, Mr. Bassett at 
that time having gone to Europe on a 
leave of absence. While the latter never 
married Mr. Cooney years ago deserted 
the ranks of the bachelors. Today he 
lives in Maplewood, N. J., with his wife 
and three boys, aged 13, 7 and 2. 

A hard and persistent worker while on 
the job, Mr. Cooney also appreciates the 
value of relaxation and recreation. He 
is fond of sports of all kinds and derives 
much pleasure from watching baseball 
and football games and boxing matches. 
While he has rarely taken a real vaca- 
tion during his years with the Firemen’s 
he says that now he hopes to be able to 
arrange his schedules so that it will be 
possible for him to take some time off 
each year. 


A. A. Cairns Going With 
Hartford Fire On Coast 


Alan A. Cairns, son of Vice-President 
Edward T. Cairns of the Fireman’s Fund 
and for the last three years in charge of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
branch office at Worcester, Mass., has 
become associated with the Pacific de- 
partment of the Hartford Fire. A grad- 
uate of Yale in 1923, Mr. Cairns entered 
insurance as inspector in the sprinklered 
risk department of the Underwriters Bu- 
reau of New England. Later he was af- 
filiated with the Commercial Union and 
also was for awhile special agent for the 
Glens Falls, with headquarters in Boston. 


NEW JERSEY LOSSES FOR 1934 
Fire losses in New Jersey during No- 
vember are estimated by adjusters at 
$341,000. Estimated losses for the first 
— months of 1934 are put at $5,929,- 
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Office of 


National Aiss’n of Insurance Agents 


The deliberations of the executive 
committee and official staff of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
with the Federal agencies in the nation’s 
capital culminated in the establishment 
of a Washington Service Office some 
months ago. 

William T. Reed, Jr., was appointed to 
manage the office, with the title of as- 
sistant counsel on the staff of the asso- 
ciation. Headquarters were selected in 
the Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Ninth and F streets, Northwest. 

Before his appointment by the National 
Association to manage the Washington 
office Mr. Reed had a varied career in 
business life, beginning with the United 
States Department of State, where he 
served in various capacities. Later he 
managed the insurance department of 
the American Security & Trust Co. 
afterwards occupying a similar position 
with the well-known real estate firm of 
30ss & Phelps, Washington. Immediate- 
ly preceding his present duties he was 
engaged in the development of his own 
general insurance agency. He has been 
a member of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents for some years. 

A native of Washington, he received 
his education in the District of Colum- 
bia and holds a degree of Master of Laws 
from the National University. He is a 
member of the Washington Board of 
Trade, University Club, and has been 
serving as vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Club of Washington. 

Cotton Uniform Certificate 

While the original 1934-35 cotton loan 
plan announcement of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation provided that ware- 
housemen issue insured certificates in 
companies licensed to do business in the 
state where the staple was stored, during 
October the corporation modified its po- 
sition by agreeing to recognize carriers, 
even though they had not been admitted 


by the state in which the warehouse was 
situated. This immediately brought a 
protest from the National Association 
and was followed by complaints from the 
various insurance commissioners in the 
respective states involved. Through the 
concerted action taken it has been re- 
ported that only one company thus far 
was recognized by the C.C.C. and their 
intention has been not to approve any 
new underwriting facilities, as this plan 
was designed only to permit the contin- 
uance of certain coverage where ware- 
housemen had secured policies from a 
company for many years. 

When the 1934-35 corn loan plan was 
promulgated by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation a uniform certificate was 
designed and provision made for insur- 
ance to be issued solely by companies 
licensed to do business in the state in 
which the grain was stored. This insur- 
ance coverage was made _ obtainable 
through the customary channels, and the 
form of certificate required furnished by 
the agent writing the business. 

The Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents brought to the attention of the 
Washington office the matter of insur- 
ance solicitation by the secretary of the 
county board, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, under the corn sealing 
program incident to the C.C.C. loans. 
Upon bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the administration immediate 
steps were taken to correct the situation 
by causing the secretary to discontinue 
such practice. 

H.O.L.C. Renewals 

The National Association has before 
the board of the H.O.L.C. a proposal for 
the conduct of protection where premi- 
ums are in default to decentralize the 
placing of this insurance under a special 
contract with a single company. Every 
effort is being made to revise the plan 
submitted, so that it will conform to the 
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recent regional office system established 
by the Corporation. 

The Washington Service Office is en- 
deavoring to inform the membership ‘of 
the Association regarding the require- 
ments of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration when conducting renewals of 
insurance. On some occasions practices 
have been reported where the field staff 
of the H.O.L.C. has misinterpreted the 
rules, in which cases it has been possible 
to have suitable instructions sent out to 
clarify the regulations. 

Through the operations of the Fed- 
eral construction program attention has 
been focused upon the acceptability of 


bonds from the corporate surety com- 
panies which many times do not have 
representatives other than process agents 
appointed in’ the states where the con- 
tracts are to be performed. Under that 
practice the duly admitted companies 
and licensed agents have been precluded 
from underwriting the business. The 
Association is directing further attention 
to this subject with a view of causing 
the regulations to be changed to mect 
present economic conditions and afford- 
ing the licensed representatives an op- 
portunity to compete for these bonds. 


Advantage of Washington Office 


The work of the Washington Service 
Office is in its early stages of develop- 
ment, but indications are that there is 
considerable advantage in having the of- 
fice contact with officials administering 
the various Federal agencies. Different 
topics presented have, upon investiga- 
tion, resulted in information being quick- 
ly compiled, thereby eliminating the de- 
lay which very frequently arises when 
subjects are adjusted through the mails. 

Although the scene of official Wash- 
ington is constantly changing, every ef- 
fort is being made to assist the members 
of the National Association in retaining 
business which they have enjoyed, and 
attention is being directed to co-ordi- 
nate the functions of the agents so that 
the interests of governmental bureaus 
will be best protected and served in 
standard companies which are duly ad- 
mitted among the states. 

Prior to the establishment of this new 
Washington office Secretary-Counscl 
Walter H. Bennett and the other officers 
of the National Association for more 
than a year had been practically com- 
muting between Washington and _ their 
homes, so numerous were the insurance 
problems calling for contact with gov- 
ernment officials. 





New Jersey Dew t eon 


Report On Business Done In 1933 


The annual report of the Department 
of Insurance of New Jersey, which has 
just been issued for 1933, shows that four 
outside companies were licensed in the 
state last year. They include the Pacific 
National of California, Mechanics & 
Traders of Hartford, Switzerland Gen- 
eral of Zurich and the Ohio Underwrit- 
ers Mutual of Ohio. Foreign companies 
withdrawn during the year included the 
Globe & Rutgers of New York, Lion Fire 
of New York, Stuyvesant of New York, 
Mechanics & Traders of New Orleans, 
Ohio Millers Mutual of Ohio and the 
North Carolina Home of Raleigh. 

Companies to the number of 313, ex- 
clusive of the domestic mutual fire com- 
panies, submitted statements of their 
business for the last calendar year and 
condition at its close. 

N. J. Mutual Fire Companies 

The number of domestic mutual fire 
companies doing business in the state 
numbered nineteen. The total business 
of the mutual, all in New Jersey, for the 
year was as follows: risks written, $40,- 
966,506; gross cash premiums, $2,040,140; 
contingent premiums, $1,054,121; risks in 


losses 


force at end of year, $129,302,785 ; 


incurred during year, $337,739. 

A comparison of the fire insurance 
business transacted in New Jersey with 
that of the previous year (1932) is shown 
in the following figures: business of 1933, 
fire risks written, $3,689,616,530, a de- 
crease of $247,253,749; premiums received, 
$24,387,429, a decrease of $3,107,216; loss- 
es paid, $8,180,700, a decrease of $4,922,- 
966; losses incurred, $7,372,246, a decrease 
of $5,098,182. 

The ratio of fire losses incurred to pre- 
miums received on business transacted 
in New Jersey was 30.23%, as compared 
to 45.35% for the previous year. 


WINDSTORM LOSSES IN MICH. 

It has been disclosed in Michigan that 
stock fire companies operating in the 
state have informed agents they will ad- 
just windstorm riders on fire policies on 
the same basis as the terms of regular 
windstorm policies. Some of the terms 
of the fire and windstorm policies are at 
variance and some problems of interpre- 
tation have arisen when windstorm 
losses occurred and the property was 
protected only under an endorsement at- 
tached to the fire contract. 





NEW KALAMAZOO LOCAL BOARD 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Fire & Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association, claiming 
a membership of eighteen agencies, has 
been organized by non-members of the 
Kalamazoo Association of Insurance 
Agents, the local board affiliated with the 
State and National Associations. The 
new organization is holding weekly meet- 
ings at the Columbia Hotel, has drafted 
a constitution and by-laws and is form- 
ing a credit committee to handle this 
problem on a co-operative basis. The 
members of the new association repre- 
sent the same classes of carriers as those 
of the old board. Officers chosen by the 
new group are as follows: president, 
William M. Bryant; vice-president, J. G. 
Lorenz; secretary, Ferdinand G. Wal- 
ters, and treasurer, Henry Pierce. 





MEETING TAX PROBLEM 

The Kentucky Actuarial Bureau has a 
proposal before the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters to take the municipal 
tax of 3% out of local fire insurance 
rates, and have the agents add this tax 
to their invoices of premium, on the 
ground that any change of municipal tax 
rates would throw the present insurance 
rates out of line, and that the system is 
faulty and not used elsewhere. It is un- 
derstood that the executive committee of 
the Louisville Board has approved of the 
change which will come up for action of 
the board at an early meeting. 


F. C. Harvey Gets Control 
Of Iowa National Fire 


Control of the Iowa National Fire was 
purchased at public auction recently by 
interests representing Frank C. Harvey, 
insurance man of Kansas City. The sale 
was part of the liquidation proceedings 
of the Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
which is being handled by H. B. Her- 
shey, head of the Illinois liquidation bu- 
reau. The purchase price of the Iowa 
National stock was $7 a share for 15,764 
shares. The company reported assets of 
$900,160 last December 31 and at that 
time it was licensed to operate in Iowa, 
Illinois and California. 

Mr. Harvey was for years president 
and manager of the Harvey-Nelson Co., 
attorneys-in-fact for the Western Un- 
derwriters Exchange, a reciprocal spe- 
cializing in fire insurance on small town 
retail stores. This exchange was con- 
verted some years ago into the Western 
Underwriters Mutual, and Mr. Harvey 
disposed of his interests. 





AGENTS FOR NORTH BRITISH 

The North British & Mercantile has 
appointed Andrews & Evans of Brooklyn 
as agents for that borough and Long 
Island business, likewise for business for- 
merly written through the company’s 
oe office which has been discontin- 
ued. 
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ROBERT P. BARBOUR: 


President of Eastern Underwriters Association, United States 
Manager of Northern Assurance and London & Scottish, 
Founder of Insurance Society of New York, Has Won Many 
Honors in Fire Insurance 


The election to the presidency of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association of 
Robert P. Barbour, who is United States 
manager of the Northern Assurance and 
of the London & Scottish, constituted 
one more new high honor for this execu- 
tive and he has had a number of them 
during a career which has been distin- 
guished if distinction in fire insurance 
means being honored by his confreres in 
the business and successfully maintain- 
ing for his own organization a position 
among leaders of companies doing a fire 
insurance business. 

Mr. Barbour has been president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
He was president of the old Eastern Au- 
tomobile Underwriters Conference and 
later became vice-president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion with which the Eastern Conference 
was merged. He was chairman of the 
committee on maps of the Nationa! 
Board of Fire Underwriters, chairman of 
the actuarial bureau committee and has 
served on the incendiary and arson and 
other committees of the National Board. 
He is a director of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau and of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau. He is the founder 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 


Some Personal Characteristics 


In all of his activities Mr. Barbour has 


shown that he is resourceful as well as 
having imagination, common sense and 
determination. Decisiveness, accompan- 
ied by a burning desire to carry things 
through to accomplishment, are charac- 
teristics which have marked his career 


from the start. 

The Eastern Underwriters 
by the way, has 170 members. It is one 
of the best run of all the company or- 
ganizations; gets bv with surprising lit- 
tle friction; is managed by a master dip- 
lomat—Sumner Rhoades. 


Association, 


Early Work on Farm 


Mr. Barbour was born in Oneida Coun- 
ty in a hamlet of five houses and a 
church of which his father was the pas- 
tor, later being transferred to Saratoga 
County, where Robert P. grew up. When 
his father retired from the ministry he 
moved to a small farm outside of Balls- 
ton Spa, N. Y. At the age of 14 young 
Barbour worked the farm alone and thus 
became a real dirt farmer. Work did 
not bother him, and when he was attend- 
ing school at Ballston Spa he was also 
assistant postmaster of the town. Later 
he attended Rochester Business Univer- 
sity; was elected president of his class 
there. 


For a time he worked as an account- 


ant and then became a traveling sales- 
man in the Middle West for a granite 
concern. He sold this material for its 


use in everything from building columns 
to tombstones. He was on this job for 
three years. One of his friends was 
United States consul to Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, known as the Saxon Manchester, 
and home of locomotive and engineering 


works, cotton spinning, textile, chemica! 
and woollen plants and lots of other 
things from bricks to beer. This con- 


sular friend introduced him to an export- 
er, who with his partner represented half 
a hundred American manufacturers for 
sale of their products on the West Coast 
of South America, and had offices in 
Santiago and Valparaiso. The partner 
who was in charge in South America 
“went native,” and it was necessary to 
send another man down to learn what 
was happening to the business of the 
outfit. At the time Barbour was foot- 
loose and possessed of the wanderlust. 


His Trip to Germany 


It was suggested that before going to 
South America he make a trip to Ger- 


many and get some idea of the manner 
in which Germans were conducting their 
export business, especially” in South 
America, where at the time they were 
unusually successful. 

On reaching the other side one of 
Barbour’s first stops was at Chemnitz, 
where with the advantage of knowing 
the consul the latter was able to steer 
him a lot in his quest for knowledge of 
ships, shipments, credit, type of goods 
exported, so as to get a picture of the 
situation. He also visited Berlin, Han- 
over, Bremen and Antwerp. His friend, 
the consul, also gave him important let t- 
ters of introduction to the American min- 
ister and to the general consul in Chile. 

When Barbour sailed for South Amer- 


ica it was the understanding with the 
exporter who sent him that he would 
make a report to each manufacturer 


whose goods were being represented and 
low-downs on the market for their 


give 
produce. He was given a power of at- 
torney to take charge of his outfit in 


Chile. He landed at Buenos Aires, 
crossed the Andes in the first trip pos- 
sible in the spring, going part way by 
rail and part way by muleback. Inci- 
dentally, while the mule was character- 
istically walking close to the outer edge 
of the trail, with a precipice hundreds 
of feet down, the animal’s foot slipped 
and the young export investigator was 
thrown over the mule’s head, finding him- 
self hanging over the edge of nothing 
with his toes dug into the hard snow to 
keep from sliding farther. He remem- 
bered that if he moved the mule would, 
too, and so remained in that position un- 
til rescued by the driver in charge of the 
party. Mr. Barbour can put on a first- 
class shivering act at the present time 
when thinking of that hair-raising Andes 
experience. Getting back on the mule 
again he kept his eyes closed; placed his 
trust in Providence; arrived safely at his 
destination. 


A Year in Chile 


Mr. Barbour spent a year in Chile; 
became a close personal friend of the 
U. S. minister, Stroebel, and the lega- 


'Simpkins—they had been 
tutor and student in Harvard—both 
bachelors and good fellows. The young 
exporter enjoyed the social side of his 
visit hugely, and also learned a lot of 
what was wrong with the firm’s business 
he was investigating. He found that 
bottled beer had been sent to a region 
which made as good a beer as is found 
anywhere: that snow shovels had been 
sent to places where there was no snow 
or market for the implements, and vari- 
ous other items of merchandising ignor- 


tion secretary, 


ance. 
He returned to New York, going 
through the Straits of Magellan, visit- 


ing Puenta Arenas, world’s southernmost 
city: and, looking around New York City 
for a job, found one with E. C. Anderson 
& Co.. general insurance brokers, a con- 
cern later merged with Davis, Dorland 
& Co. Later on, finding he could go into 
the home office end, he joined the Green- 
wich, his first assignment being what 
was then considered about the lowest 
clerical fire insurance job—working on 
classification. It was quite a contrast to 
being part of the embassy in Chile. 
One day he was asked to pass upon a 
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sprinklered risk, and wanted to learn 
more about sprinklers, their value and 
other facts. Literature on the subject 
was not in sight, nor was much of any- 
thing procurable relative to special haz- 
ards, or even fire insurance in general. 
While on the street placing reinsurance 
and engaged in other errands he had 
plenty of opportunity to discuss with 
other juniors this stumbling block to 
knowledge. They agreed with him that 
this handicap was also theirs. It wasn’t 
alone about sprinklers; it was a lot of 
other things about which there was a 
lamentable lack of available information 
for bright young fellows who would go 
out and dig for the data if they only 
knew where to dig. 


How Insurance Society of New York 


Was Founded 


That put into his head the idea of an 
insurance society, equipped with a li- 
brary—a library furnished with i insurance 
journals as well as books, and a place 
where there could be lectures for the 
young fellows—older ones, too, if they 
wanted to come. 

_There are few who have founded so- 
cieties, associations and organizations 
who have lived as Mr. Barbour has to 
see them as successful and widely rec- 
ognized as is the Insurance Society of 
New York, which originated in his mind 
and which conception he promptly and 
characteristically proceeded to carry out. 

This is as good a time as any to recite 
how it happened. Barbour was a con- 
scientious, ambitious young chap work- 
ing, as has been stated, for the old 
Greenwich Fire Insurance Co. The pres- 
ident of that company was Mason A. 
Stone, an honest, able, non-imaginative 
executive who attended to more details 
of the establishment than he should have 
and believed that education of junior 
clerks should be the result of experience 
and word-of-mouth counsel from those 
above them. Barbour, junior clerk, was 
principally engaged at that time in duties 


as an assistant examiner. Ambitious to 
progress in his new vocation, the goal 
looked pretty far distant. He knew what 
was going on in the Greenwich, but not 
much about what was transpiring in the 
rest of the world of insurance. Trade 
papers which came into the office were 
taken home by the president for perusal 
and not brought back. 

Barbour’s itch to get at the bottom of 
things wasn’t very much satisfied. He 
knew some books on insurance had been 
written and published in England, but 
where to put his hands on them in New 
York was a mystery. If there were any 
they reclined on shelves in some other 
offices, thus being unavailable. 


An Important Dinner 


His mind made up, he went out and 
saw the heads of six prominent compan- 
ies; briefly sketched his plan; enlisted 
their interest; later put the plan into 
concrete form; obtained their endorse- 
ment and promise to lend assistance in 
the launching and establishing of an in- 
surance society. 

The next step was to invite about forty 
men to a dinner which he financed him- 
self. It was at the old Hotel Victoria 
on Broadway, then managed by George 
Sweeney, who is now manager of the 
Hotel Commodore. Barbour knew Sween- 
ey, who gave him a rate of $1.25 a plate. 
(At the time Barbour’s salary was $65 
a month.) Among those at the dinner 
were Cecil F. Shallcross, now manager 
of the North British, and Sam Blagden, 
once manager of the same company and 
at that time an insurance broker and 
metropolitan agent, who was elected 
president of the Society. 

At the present time the membership 
of the Insurance Society of New York is 
1,450. In its library are more than 30,000 
books, magazines and pamphlets. There 
are now 981 students who are attending 
its lectures. The greatest experts in the 
business have given lectures in the So- 
ciety’s rooms. 


His N. B. & M. Experience 

From the Greenwich Fire Mr. Barbour 
went with the North British & Mercan- 
tile, where he was promoted from one 
post to another, finally winning a nation- 
wide reputation as one of the most cap- 
able insurance men in New York. His 
first North British & Mercantile position 
was clerk. He then became in succes- 
sion inspector, special agent, assistant 
general agent, general agent, secretary 
and assistant United States manager. 
For a time he was with Fred S. James 
& Co. He then became United States 
manager of the Northern Assurance and 
the London & Scottish. 

It was only natural with his own zest 
for knowledge and desire to make edu- 
cational material available for others who 
might desire it that Mr. Barbour should 
have turned author. Some years ago he 
wrote “Agents’ Key to Fire Insurance.” 
Its preparation was suggested by numer- 
ous requests which came to him as a 
junior official from agents and trokers 
for information on a variety of insurance 
subjects. Thus he has the distinction 
not only of having written the best 
known book which has been prepared 
by an American on the practical side of 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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~L > 1873 


N 1878 N. Snellenburg and 
Company of Philadelphia 
was five years old and oc- 
cupied the “shop,” shown 

in the insert, at 318 South Street. 


In 1878 J. E. Hyneman and 
Company, in its tenth year, was 
appointed agent for the Newark 
Fire Insurance Company and 











1934 ~~ 


In 1934 N. Snellenburg and 
Company, now one of Philadel- 
phia’s leading department stores, 
occupies the imposing structure 
shown in the large photograph. 


In 1934 Charles T. Monk and 
Company, successor to J. E. 
Hyneman and Company, is still 
handling the insurance for the 


bi 





placed the Snellenburg insur- 





SSS Snellenburg department store 





ance account with that Company. 


In 1878 the Newark Fire Insurance Company, 
then sixty-seven years old, was “building for the 
future” by maintaining a sound financial condition 
and employing progressive underwriting methods. 
Acquiring this account laid another stone in the 
foundation which was to support a long span of 
sound insurance protection throughout the years. 


and placing it with the Newark 
Again a Royal - Liverpool Company has 


Fire. 
“spanned the years’ —rendering to this store fifty- 
six years of sound and uninterrupted protection. 


In 1934 the Newark Fire, in common with the 
other Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
is still “building for the future,” offering the utmost 
in service and protection to Agents and Insureds. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. . 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL UNION 


INSURANCE COMPANY e 


BRITISH & FOREIGN. MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° 


. ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, UD. 8 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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W hat Goes On BEHIND THE SCENES o 
Employment Consultant’s Office 


By Karl M. Wehinger 


President, Wehinger Service, Inc. 


“Can you get us a chief underwriter?” 
“We need an agency superintendent.” 
“Send me a good secretary.” “We need 
John Doe, a former investigator, as a 
witness in an important case—can you 
tell us his whereabouts?” “What should 
we pay for policy-writers?” “I have just 
quit my job as vice-president of the 
Blank Insurance Co.—see what you can 
find for me.” “Can you get us a good 
company for the states of So and So?” 
are but a few of many inquiries that 
come in over our network of telephones. 

Often an uninformed executive thinks 
someone is spoofing him when he is told, 
by another who knows, that there is a 
service organization. through which he 
can obtain confidentially, qualified hand- 
picked candidates for any position from 
office boy to president. When this was 
first done, in a manner which saved 
time, expense, annoyance and embarrass- 
ment for both employer and employe, 
the employing executive wondered how 
it was possible. He did not realize the 
broad scope of the work, the manner in 
which the four corners of the earth were 
tapped for capable employes who were 
seeking positions, or the fact that there 
were a set of files containing the records 
of most of the worth while insurance 
employes and executives who want new 
jobs, thousands of them from all over 
the country, both employed and unem- 
ployed. Yet, at no time have we ever 
solicited a man or girl while he or she 
was on the payroll of any employer. 
Every one of the thousands of applicants 
on file, whether youngster or official, ap- 
proached us of his own free will and ac- 
cord. And, many times each day we are 
consulted by employes whom we feel 
should not change their positions. In 
these cases we point out the reasons 
and, consequently, induce them to con- 
tinue with their companies. 

Gratification in Work 

It has been a laborious task to accu- 
mulate the material necessary to make 
such a service of real assistance to both 
employer and employe. And, no less a 
job to perfect an organization of trained 
specialists and an office efficient enough 
to handle the continuous flow of a ver- 
itable army of employes who seek new 
positions. It has been satisfying, how- 
ever, and a real kick in procuring ca- 
pable men and women for employers and 
obtaining jobs for worthy employes. 

I am often asked, “How do you get 
the records of so many employes? What 
do you do? How is it done? What 
kind of facilities do you have?” From 
comments made by newly initiated users 
of the service, one would think that we 
keep employes hanging on hooks in a 
refrigerator, or that we can pull jobs out 
of a hat as a magician produces his rab- 
bits. Few employers have comprehen- 
sion of the magnitude of the work nec- 
essary to have ready for call men and 
girls who meet their rigid specifications, 
and but few employes have any idea of 
the tremendous work done in their be- 
half. 


\ call comes in for a compensation 


and liability underwriter, who also knows 
automobile, whose experience has been 


in a Home Office away from New York 


and who will accept a starting salary of 
$3,600 a year. This to us means 4-A-11-F, 
a file from which are withdrawn, in a 
few seconds, the records of thirty or 
forty experienced men. A careful ex- 
amination of these records produces sev- 
eral who are of the correct age, educa- 
tion and who have other specified req- 
uisites. A quick report of a few can- 
didates is relayed to the employer by 
‘phone, letter or personal call, the men 
selected therefrom by the employer are 
interviewed by him and the job filled. 
Quick, simple, effective. In some cases 
to produce immediately the employe 
wanted, years of interviewing and rec- 
ord-keeping were necessary. Sizeable 
overhead is required, to an extent little 


ent field of endeavor. While with 





developed. 


mercial Personnel Bureaus. 
legislative committee. 


ment of the business of employment. 


realized by employer or employe. 

If by chance we should not have the 
employe desired we advertise for addi- 
tional candidates in the section of the 
country which is most likely to produce 
what is wanted. This is ordinarily at 
our expense, unless the employer wants 
the market combed completely. In no 
case is the employer’s identity disclosed 
until an interview is arranged with an 
approved candidate. One such combing 
resulted in our analyzing 874 replies to 
ads, sixty-two applicants sent for, sixty 
interviewed by our specialists, twelve 
records submitted to the employer and 


only three candidates interviewed by 
him. The employer hired one of the 
three. This record appears in a folder 


put out for us by the New York Herald- 
Tribune, wherein that paper states that 
it recognizes the employer’s reluctance 
to insert blind ads, because of the great 
work of analyzing replies and of wasted 
interviews; also because the best em- 
ployes are reluctant to answer blind ads. 


Eliminating Annoyance 


When an employing executive tells his 
friends of his need for an employe, he is 
always obliged to reject some of the 
candidates submitted and, consequently, 
annoyance and embarrassing moments 
are the result. This embarrassment in- 
creases when it becomes necessary to 
fire a friend’s friend, if he should fall 
down on the job after employment. 
There is only one way left, the simple 
way that has been perfected during the 
past twelve years. Through this method, 


service such as he now conducts, and with the encouragement of many 
prominent executives he placed at the disposal of all insurance offices the 
benefit of the many sources of supply of capable employes which he had 


Mr. Wehinger has also been active in the N. Y. Association of Com- 

He was its first secretary and a member of its 

He is now chairman of its membership committee 

and chairman of the committee on plans and procedure for the advance- | 
| 

| 


time and expense are saved, annoyance 
eliminated and embarrassment prevented. 


Contacts 


How do we get applicants? Insurance 
and surety executives from all over the 
country send us good material. Ads are 
run in various parts of the United States 
to procure employes for employers, as 
well as to get jobs for employes. Schools 
are contacted. Employers in other in- 
dustries send us good applicants for be- 
ginning positions. And, above all, the 
thousands of boys, girls, department 
heads, executives and officials whom we 
have placed in’ good jobs steer their 
friends to our doors. In one day a 
counting gadget clicked off 3,017 persons 


Karl M. Wehinger’s Background 


Karl Wehinger conducts the Wehinger Service, insurance employment 
consultants and confidential intermediaries. : 
cessfully engaged in obtaining employment for people. He has a wide 
acquaintance in the insurance world. 

With the Aetna Life & Affiliated Cos. for eight years, he resigned the 
position of employment superintendent at New York to enyage in his pres- 


Since 1922 he has been suc- 


the Aetna he sensed the need for a, } 





as they 
room. 
How about the applicant, particularly 
the man for the higher job? Is he go- 
ing beneath himself in effecting a con- 
nection through such a service organiza- 
tion? Not at all. We are conAdential 
brokers and agents. If it weren’t for in- 
surance brokers and agents there might 
not be any stock insurance companies. 
A man consults his doctor for medical 
services, his lawyer for legal service, so 
why not an employment consultant and 
confidential intermediary for the service 
he needs when he wants a job? He does. 


Job Attitude of Efficient Employe 


The efficient employe prefers to ob- 
tain his position in the most efficient and 
least expensive manner. If he is em- 
ployed he wants his desire for a new job 
kept confidential. He will not, in most 
cases, answer blind ads because he does 
not know who will receive his letter. If 
he is unemployed he still has pride, and 
unless he is in dire circumstances he 
doesn’t want his acquaintanceships to 
know he is out of a job. He prefers not 
to canvass from door to door or bother 
his friends. In either case, employed or 
unemployed, he is not seeking charity. 
Most of the better grade employes pre- 
fer, rather than in any other way, to 
obtain their positions through a reputa- 
ble, well-known, professional confidential 
intermediary. The bigger the man the 
greater his preference, when he knows 
the methods used to help him, and when 
he learns, not from us but directly from 


passed through our reception 





KARL M. WEHINGER 


men who have been placed, the results 
obtained for others. 
Facilities 

3y this time you may be wondering 
what kind of facilities are provided. A 
large suite of attractive offices is main- 
tained, with the last word in all refine- 
ments. The main offices occupy the en- 
tire second floor in a twelve-story build- 
ing on Broadway, with valuable window 
display space, located just out of the in- 
surance district so that we can maintain 
the strict confidence which surrounds 
every operation. Elevators and a stair- 
way open into a_ spacious reception 
room, one flight up, so arranged that 
callers, who get no further, cannot see 
who are seeking positions within. All 
windows are covered with unique drapes 
and casement cloth pull-curtains to keep 
out curious eyes which might peer in 
from adjacent offices and _ restaurants. 
The offices are attractively equipped with 
mahogany and walnut furniture, cheerful 
decorations, and the floor covered to give 
the impression of English tile in several 
shades of the red family. Each applicant 
is provided with an individual table and 
chair for recording purposes. Placement 
managers’ desks are arranged so as to 
permit confidence in discussion. Innova- 
tions are in vogue which keep perpet- 
ually in place the many chairs and other 
pieces of furniture necessary to avoid 
any appearance of disorder. 

Interviewing 

Men and girls are interviewed in sep- 
arate departments, with women _ inter- 
viewing female applicants. Men and 
women are not permitted to congregate 
in the same rooms. There are also quar- 
ters for employed executives on another 
floor. when interviews are arranged by 
appointment. 

Employers who call during interview- 
ing hours to get employes are diverted 
to employers’ quarters on an upper floor, 
thereby further extending the confiden- 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Agency minded cooperating companies. 
| Note th ization dates — th 
ote the organization dates—three of 
* 
these companies are over a century old. 
Age and records of past performances 
l to th ho is buildi 
appeal to the agent who is building for 
the future. 
Surplus to 
Its Capital Assets Liabilities Policyholders 
Mfume ‘30. 1958)" 
ng *UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE ee ee $2,000,000 $24,889,089 $11,394,172 $13,494,917 
in- Organized 1824 
ot *THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO... 2,000,000 18,255,011 7,156,871 11,098,140 
ld- Organized 1822 
in *WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO... eres, |,000,000 16,127,109 8,240,571 7,886,539 
un Organized 1837 
: THE ALLEMANNIA —_ NS. CO. OF PITTSBURGH. _.__... 1,200,000 4,723,519 1,797,819 2,925,700 
* rganized 186) 
c *RICHMOND INSURANCE co... iar wiisaiintasnidccieminlaictad: | 000,000 3,998,047 1,455,946 2,542,101 
es rganized | 
rl WESTERN ASSURANCE CcO., "Se . ena 400,000** 3,887,556 1,740,765 2,146.79! 
ts. Incorporated 1851 
ul BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U. S. BRANCH .___... 200,000** 2,291,003 995,358 1,295,645 
‘i Incorporated 1833 
: SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. DURHAM, N. C....... 200,000 1,261,437 380,646 880,791 
. ncorporate 
: * Company operates under Section 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
t- ** Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 
d 
= | CRUM & FORSTER 
€ MANAGERS 
y 110 WILLIAM ST. | NEW YORK 
- WESTERN DEPT. PACIFIC DEPT. SOUTHERN DEPT. ALLEGHENY DEPT. CAROLINAS DEPT. 
; FREEPORT, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PITTSBURGH DURHAM, N. C. 
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Plans for Employe Retirement 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Standard Oil Co. (Louisville) ; in the util- 
ity field, the Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. and Cleveland Railway Co. are out- 
standing examples; in the newspaper 
field, the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une ‘and the Chicago Daily News. 


Reason for Pension Movement Impetus 


But why this decided impetus to the 
pension movement in recent years? Why 
have corporations reported to their stock- 
holders that large sums have been trus- 
teed for the benefit of their employes? 

Simply this, the joint contribution of 
both employer and employe in regular 
amounts during the period of active em- 
ployment has proved not only the most 
satisfactory from the co-operative view- 
point, the soundest from the accounting 
aspect, but the most economical finan- 
cially. 

An example may serve to clarify this 
point if we re fer back to the case of 
John Farley discussed at - beginning 
of this article. The Davis Co. has pen 
sioned him on $60 per month. ‘ior John 
is 65 years of age and that payment may 
last two years or twenty-two years. No 
one knows how long any one individual 
may live. Statistics give us a clue, how- 
ever, for averages based on mortality 
experience of thousands of individuals 
tell us that a monthly retirement allow- 
ance begun when an employe retires at 
Age 65, will continue for a little more 
than twelve years. (The expectation of 
life after Age 65 is approximately twe!ve 
and three-quarter years.) So dealing 
again in averages, the Davis Co. may 
expect to pay $60 per month to John 
Farley for something over twelve years. 
These payments would result in a total 
cash outlay of $8,640. 

If the present value of a lifetime in- 
come of $60 per month, begun at Age 
65, is taken as the sum necessary to pur- 
chase an annuity for that amount, the 
present value is appro negro $7,500. In 
other words, a reserve of $7,500 estab- 
lished at Age 65 would pay out the §8,- 
640, which is the total of the expected 
payments over a twelve year period. 


An Overnight Liability to Stockholders 


Now when I saw John Farley in July 
the Davis Co. had not set up any reserve 
in his earlier years of employment suf- 
ficient to equal the required fund of $7,- 
500. The company would not then rec- 
ognize him as a liability. Yet a little 
more than thirty days later, I learned 
of Farley being pensioned and that act, 
as we have just seen from the above 
figures, involves the Davis Co. in a lia- 
bility of approximately’ $7,500. It might 
be said, therefore, that this employe be- 
came a liability overnight to stockhold- 
ers who will receive no further service 
from him. 

Obviously, sound accounting will not 
permit a liability to jump from zero to 
$7,500 in such a short space of time. On 
the contrary, it demands a gradual amor- 
tization over the years, so that the re- 
serve charge in any one year is but a 
small fraction of the cost of production. 

Suppose we could go back thirty-five 
years when Farley first entered employ- 
ment and assume that the Davis Co. was 
then operating a scientific retirement 
plan of the type so popular today. What 
would have happened in the period from 
1899 to 1934? 

In the first place, John Farley would 
have been invited to contribute a small 
sum each month through deduction from 
his pay. These dollars, never present in 
the pay envelope, would have been tagged 
with his name so that if he quit the com- 
pany or died, all he contributed would be 
returned in full to him or his benefi- 
ciary. 

In the second place, the Davis Co. 
would have added a sufficient amount 
each year to the employe’s contributions 
to assure the re necessary to pro- 
duce $60 per month for life, commencing 


at 65. Because of the contributions the 
employe makes each month and the ef- 
fect of compound interest, the Davis 
Co.’s total cash outlay under the con- 
tributory, reserve method is less than 
one-third of that under the old fashioned 
method where no reserves are accumu- 
lated prior to retirement. 


Reserve Plan Advantages to Employe 


Advantages of the reserve plan? 
There are many on both sides. Here 
are a few: 

To the employe the retirement income 
is a great bargain. Sixty dollars per 
month capitalized at a modest rate of in- 
terest involves a principal sum which 
many would consider a fortune and which 
to most workers is impossible of at‘ain- 
ment at least through savings.- 

He has no feeling of charity; for hasn’t 
the income for his old age been made 
possible partly through his own contri- 
butions? 

He is able to look forward to security 
in old age and during the years imme- 
diately preceding retirement he can ad- 
just his scale of living to meet the 
amount of retirement income he knows 
he will receive at that time. To suddenly 
ask a man to take a pension of one-half 
his current income is an abrupt shock 


that can be avoided by a definite plan. 
He welcomes the automatic device of 
payroll deduction which helps him save 
“unseen dollars” in the most systematic 
and painless method ever in wide use. 


A Boon to the Employer 


To the employer the contributory, 
funded or reserve method is a great boon. 
He gets the employe’s appreciation by 
inviting him to share in the cost and, at 
the same time, reduces his own pension 
costs materially. 

He knows the true financial picture of 
his business at all times because liabili- 
ties are met as they are incurred rather 
than deferred to a future management. 

His costs of doing business and, there- 
fore, his stockholders bear their share 
currently of employe pension reserves. 

He sees his own reputation as an em- 
ployer enhanced in the community and 
among his own employes. 

What is the type of plan that has met 
with wide approval among employers in 
recent years? 


Pension Architecture Is Simple 


In presenting the answer to that ques- 
tion, special attention is called to the 
fact that the typical plan outlined on 
this page has been adopted by compa- 
nies in almost every classification of 
American business. Furthermore, the 
plan though designed at the beginning 
of the boom period successfully met all 
the changing conditions of the depression 
years. In the oil, public utility, banking, 


Outline of Typical Retirement Plan 


1. Normal Retirement Age 


Usually 65 for men and 60 for women. 
In actual practice these ages have proved 
most practical. However, the retirement 
age is thoroughly flexible and manage- 
ment may retire an employe earlier or 
later than these ages as fits the individual 
case. 

The establishment of a definite retire- 
ment age aids the employe in planning 
on retirement and makes possible accu- 
rate mathematical treatment for the 
building of reserves. 

In many ways, 65 is the threshold of 
old age for men. After that age, the 
rate of sickness increases rapidly and the 
possibility of accident is present in a 
much greater degrce. 


2. Amount of Retirement Income 


It is suggested that 14% of pay be 
provided for each year of membership 
after the plan is adopted. It should be 
explained that each year the employe and 
employer jointly purchase a Retirement 
Income or Annuity unit equal to 14% 
of pay for that particular year. Thus, 
each year, there is purchased and placed 
on the shelf, so to speak, to work at in- 
terest, this Annuity unit that becomes 
due and payable at the age of retirement. 
It will be evident, therefore, that at the 
end of a period of thirty years’ member- 
ship in such a plan, an employe would 
have thirty units, each equal to 14% of 
his pay during each of his years of mem- 
bership. 

In other words, an employe joining the 
plan at age 35 and retiring at 65 would 
have 30 X 14%, or 45% of his average 
pay received during his membership in 
the plan. 

The credit for past service has, in many 
instances, been fixed at 1% of present 
pay, multiplied by years of completed 
service up to the time the plan has been 
made effective. In other words, an em- 
ploye having already completed thirty 
years of service would be credited with 
30%, for example, of his 1933 earnings; 
or, because 1933 was, in many cases, a 
considerably lower year from an earning 
standpoint, some employers prefer to use 
the average pay for the last five years 
as the basis for computation. 


3. Amount of Employe’s Contribu- 
tion 

Employes deposit 3.6% of pay, by pay- 

roll deduction, each month. This contri- 


bution goes toward the purchase of the 
annuity unit described above. It should 
be made clear that the contribution of 
3.6%, together with the employer’s share, 
buys a 14% annuity payable not only 
for one year, but for life. Since the 
average expectation of life after Age 65 
is twelve years, it might be said for every 
3.6% contribution the employe makes, he 
may expect to receive, on the average, 
12 X 14%, or a total of 18%. 

The employe’s contributions are return- 
able in full should he leave the service. 
These contributions may be _ returned 
with or without interest depending upon 
the type of plan. 

In case of death before retirement. the 
employe’s contributions are returnable in 
full to his beneficiary. When death oc- 
curs after retirement, his total contribu- 
tions, less the annuity already received, 
are returned to his beneficiary. 

4. Eligibility 

Usually these plans invite employes 
to become members upon the completion 
of one year’s service. This is highly de- 
sirable for several reasons: 


(a) The employe commences his con- 
tributions at an early age so that a rea- 
sonable and effective amount of Retire- 
ment Income may be built up by the 
time he reaches 65. 

(b) It is important to enlist the co- 
operation of the employes as early as 
possible in order to make the plan gen- 
eral for the entire working force. 

(c) A waiting period of one year elim- 
inates the bulk of the turnover in the 
average organization. 


5. The Employer’s Reserve 


The amount of the reserve necessary 
each year to establish this plan in co- 
operation with the employes depends 
upon the sex, ages, pay and lengths of 
service of a particular organization. From 
an examination of the personnel data of 
many organizations, we can approximate 
that normally this reserve for future ser- 
vice, in addition to the employe’s contri- 
butions, would be about 3.3% of payroll. 
An additional appropriation, which would 
gradually each year liquidate the past 
service accumulation, would depend, of 


course, on the age of the concern and 
the amount of accumulated service, with 
special reference to the employes who 
would receive pensions in the next five 
to ten years. 





insurance, publishing, manufacturing, 
mérchandising and many other fields you 
will find plans such as the one accom- 
panying this article, a plan providing sub- 
stantial benefits to employers and em- 
ployes alike. 

This plan has a good design. With 
perhaps a few changes it will fit admir- 
ably into the operations of almost any 
commercial institution. Pension archi- 
tecture is relatively simple. It is hardly 
a field for experimentation for we are 
dealing with principles which rest on a 
carefully tested mathematical base. Any 
departure, even slight, from these known 
principles, may cause grief and embar- 
rassment to the “inhabitants of our pen- 
sion house.” 

But even though the design is pretty 
well standardized, great care must be 
exercised to see that the materials come 
up to the highest specifications. Here 
quality is of the utmost importance for 
we are building a structure which must 
endure many years into the future. For 
example, an employe may commence con- 
tributions at age 20, retire at 65 and 
draw an income for twenty years. Thus 
his connection with the plan extends over 
a period of sixty-five years. 

What is more logical than to secure 
the services of an experienced contractor 
of unquestioned financial strength whose 
guarantees of satisfactory performance 
are really valuable ? 


Life Company Fits In 


It is at this point the employer learns 
that the life insurance company is par- 
ticularly suited to act as “contractor” for 
it deals as a matter of course with length 
of life, long time interest earnings and 
other related items. 

Of course, the employer may act as his 
own “contractor,” but this is hardly ad- 
visable considering the responsibility in- 
volved in handling employe money. As 
illustrative of the use employers have 
made of the life insurance company in 
guaranteeing reserves and the payment 
of pensions, the following well-known 
corporations are cited 

Socony-Vacuum Corporation, Chase National 
Bank, Chicago Daily News, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Westclox Co., B. F. Goodrich (Rub- 
ber) Co., Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Standard Oil of Kentucky, 
Bowery Savings Bank, Kellogg (Cereal) Co., 
Sullivan Machinery, Cleveland Railway, Pills- 
bury Flour Co. 

Employers may find it distinctly profit- 
able to plan a solution to this question 
before the problem becomes acute. The 
insurance companies through their Group 
Annuities (Pension) divisions stand ready 
to assist in every reasonable way. 





TOWN TURNS OUT AT DINNER 





J. H. Johnson & Co. Agency 40 Years 
Old; Lots of Local Talent at Ban- 
quet in Clarksdale, Miss. 


The Daily Register of Clarksdale, 
Miss., devoted a column and a half to 
the fortieth anniversary banquet at the 
Hotel Alcazar, that city, on December 1, 
which dinner was in celebration of the 
fortieth birthday of the J. H. Johnson 
& Co. agency. It was characterized as 
the greatest banquet the town had ever 
seen. The toastmaster was M. J. Boul- 
din, J. H, Johnson’s first business asso- 
ciate in Clarksdale. There was an invo- 
cation by the pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church; then Mayor Fant told what 
the town thought of Mr. Johnson, and it 
thinks very highly of him. 

Next came a chorus of high school girls 
from Jonestown, Ark., who gave a song 
and dance routine. There were several 
other song and dance numbers by young 
women of the community or neighboring 
towns. Short talks were made by former 
Governor Brewer and a number of other 
speakers from various cities. The din- 
ner wound up with a musical program 
and a prayer. 





NEW COMPANY IN CANADA 
The Security National has received 
from the Department of Insurance, Ot- 
tawa, a certificate authorizing it to trans- 
act business in Canada. J. H. Riddel 
has been appointed chief agent for 
Canada. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY - 
or New YorK 


Urganized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1928 Capital $1,000,000.00 


92 William Street 








A Goop QUESTION 


Insurance buyers are paying more at- 
tention to insurance and the question of 
proper protection. If they are uncovered 
when a loss occurs they may blame their 
insurance adviser. 


These things are far from secrets. There- 
fore insurance counsellors have gone to 
the extreme of recording their opinions 
in writing when buyers refuse to follow 
sound advice on some necessary line of 
protection. 


Such action is insurance in their own 
favor. It also emphasizes how serious is 
their desire to see that their clients enjoy 
adequate protection. 


That type of interest and service will 
reward them with more business. How 
great the increase will be cannot be fore- 
told, but it will follow. 


Therefore ask yourself this question 
about every policyholder on your books: 
In case of fire or other loss against which 
he should be insured, will he be repaid by 
fire insurance companies and will he re 
main in business because they foot his bills? 


CORROON @ REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 


New York, NY. 
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Mussolini Visits Insurance Building 


Edgardo Morpurgo of Assicurazioni Generali Shown With 
Il Duce in Remarkable Photograph 


Probably the best camera shot ever 
taken in which an insurance man figures 
prominently is the accompanying snap 
showing Mussolini with Italy’s leading 
insurance man—Cav. Gr. Cr. Edgardo 
Morpurgo, chairman of the Assicurazioni 
Generali, the largest insurance company 
in Italy. It is also a rare picture of 


Tinie. Seg ? “A 
I, ROE it a oa 


of the executive offices of the company 
in Rome, and permission to reproduce it 
was obtained by The Eastern Underwrit- 
er while a representative of this paper 
was visiting the company in Rome last 
spring. The picture has never before 
been printed in any newspaper. 
Edgardo Morpurgo is one of the most 





Chairman Morpurgo of Leading Italian Insurance Company Escorting II Duce 
From Its Builiding 


Il Duce, as he is generally snapped while 
in uniform. The home office of the com- 
pany, which was established in 1831, is 
in Trieste, and it also has a large build- 
ing in Rome. 

The event which the photographer at- 
tended was a visit Mussolin paid to the 
insurance company, and he took the pic- 
ture as the Italian statesman was leav- 
ing the building. Morpurgo is giving the 
Fascist salute after escorting Mussolini 
to the door. The picture is on the wall 


distinguished of Italians. His title, Cav. 
Gr. Cr., means Knight of the Grand 
Cross, one of the highest titles in the 
order of the Crown of Italy. 





AUTOMOBILE INS. CO. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford last week declared the regular divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share. This dividend 
will be payable January 2 to stockholders 
of record December 8. 


Insurance Newspaper Veterans 
(Continued from Page 39) 


in Ohio, was living in Cincinnati and en- 
gaged temporarily in life insurance work, 
which he did not like. He wanted to get 
back in the newspaper field. He was the 
first of a number of men who have since 
made their mark in insurance journalism 
to become connected with The Ohio and 
Western Underwriter. Today he is in- 
surance editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce of New York. 

George H. Robinson had grown up in 
the Alfred Paull general agency at 
Wheeling, W. Va. He decided to branch 
out for himself and purchased the well- 
known John I. Lynch local agency at 
Canton, Ohio. Things did not go so well 
for him in the local agency business and 
he approached Wohlgemuth with the 
suggestion that he become the field man 
for The Ohio Underwriter. He traveled 
for the paper for some time; resigned 
to become associated with the insurance 
supply department of the Globe Wer- 
nicke Co. of Cincinnati, which that con- 
cern had purchased from The Rough 
Notes Company of Indianapolis and had 
taken along with it as manager Louis H. 
Martin, son of the founder of Rough 
Notes, who for years had been in charge 
of the supply department at Indianapolis. 
Later, Robinson became connected with 
The Insurance Field and as eastern vice- 
president of that paper at New York 
was one of the most successful and best 
liked business getters in insurance pub- 
lishing. George W. Wadsworth, now 
publisher of The American Insurance Di- 
gest, started as an office boy for The 
Ohio Underwriter, learned the business 
rapidly, rose to be secretary of the com- 
pany and resigned to conduct his own 
paper. 

“These are a few of the men who be- 
gan their careers with what is now The 
National Underwriter Company,” said 
Mr. Wohlgemuth to The Eastern Under- 
writer. “Through the activities of The 
National Underwriter and Insurance 
Herald-Field organization a new type of 
insurance paper was evolved. The com- 
bination of the erudite Young E. Alli- 
son, brilliant editor and writer, and 
Hitchcock and Cartwright, who injected 
up-to-date daily newspaper methods into 
trade journalism, undoubtedly changed 
the style and methods of insurance pub- 
lications by making them more readable 
and a greater factor in the business than 
had other insurance papers been up to 
that time.” 

After Cartwright became editor of The 
National-Western Underwriter Wohlge- 
muth devoted himself largely to organ- 
ization work and built up a considerable 
line of publications, services, etc., which 
specialized in the various fields of in- 
surance. 





William S. Crawford 


William S. Crawford, insurance editor 
of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
came here from the West. Not only a 
reporter of the first rank, he is just as 
good with philosophy as with news, and 
when he writes “an obit” of an insur- 
ance man there is nothing much left to 
say. Asked to give an outline of his 
career he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“In the spring of 1898 I was living in 
Cincinnati and out of a job. I wanted 
to get back into daily newspaper work, 
in which I had had some experience in 
the West, but could find no opening. A 
friend introduced me to E. J. Wohlge- 
muth, who had recently started publica- 
tion of The Ohio Underwriter and was 
also publishing some state insurance di- 
rectories. He gave me employment on 
the directories and at times I did a little 
routine work on the paper. The next 
year the paper became a weekly as The 
Western Underwriter; C. M. Cartwright, 
managing editor. Mr. Wohlgemuth as 
publisher devoted his attention chiefly to 
the business department. I did more re- 
porting of Ohio local news than pre- 


viously as I was traveling the state on 
insurance directory work. 

Became a Strawberry Plant Farmer 

“For family reasons I left The West- 
ern Underwriter at the end of 1899 and 
again became the partner of my father 
in his strawberry plant and_ gladiolus 
bulb business at Cuyahoga Falls, near 
Cleveland, but in 1902 and 1903 super- 
vised the compilation of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Hand Book of Ohio at the Cincin- 
nati office and during the intervening 
winter acted as part-time correspondent 
of The Western Underwriter at Cleve- 
land. The publication office of the paper 
had been moved to Chicago in 1900. In 
January, 1904, I accepted Mr. Cart- 
wright’s offer to become his assistant. 

“T was associate editor of The West- 
ern Underwriter from 1904 to 1917, and 
during about ten years of that period 
gave most of my attention to the cas- 
ualty and surety branches, although [ 
reported conventions of all kinds of in- 
surance organizations. 

“In 1917 I accepted an offer to become 
associate editor of the Insurance Field 
at Chicago and also associate editor of 
the Insurance Post, in which a group of 
Insurance Field employes had a finan- 
cial interest. In these positions I was 
associated with the late T. R. Weddell, 
editor of the Post and also an associate 
editor of the Field. 

Joins Journal of Commerce 

“Early in 1919 Sumner Ballard re- 
signed as insurance editor of the Journal 
of Commerce. The publishers, looking 
for a new man for the position, got my 
name from somebody whose identity I 
have never learned. I was asked to come 
to New York to discuss the matter of 
my taking the position. I could not have 
negotiated with them but for the gen- 
erosity of the late C. I. Hitchcock, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Field Co., in re- 
leasing me from a contract which still 
had some time to run. I took up my 
work with the Journal of Commerce on 
March 17, 1919. I should have preferred 
to look after the casualty and surety 
news, but my assistant, the late Hermann 
G. Leonard, had these branches so well 
in hand that I took up the handling of 
fire news. 

“I am thankful that since 1898 it has 
been my good fortune to be closely as- 
sociated with some of the best men in 
insurance journalism—Wohlgemuth and 
Cartwright of the National Underwriter, 
still leaders, and Hitchcock, Allison, 
Weddell and Dobbs of the Insurance 
Field and Leonard of the J. of C., all 
of whom have passed on.” 


Charles M. Cartwright 

After his graduation from Princeton in 
1894 Charles M. Cartwright, managing 
editor of The National Underwriter, 
came to Chicago and got a job on the 
old Inter-Ocean through W. J. Irvin, 
business manager, who is now living in 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

“It is interesting that Mr. Irvin, when 
a boy, carried papers in Chicago and de- 
livered all the daily papers on the North 
Side. That shows how Chicago has 
grown in the life of one man.” 

At the time Mr. Cartwright went with 
the Inter-Ocean the late Champion I. 
Hitchcock was insurance editor. The 
latter had started an insurance column 
in the old daily Globe after having been 
working on The Investigator. H. H. 
Kohlsaat was publisher of the Inter- 
Ocean. Later, Kohlsaat purchased the 
Chicago Herald, which eventually became 
the Record-Herald. In due season he 
induced a number of Inter-Ocean people 
to go with him. With these was Hitch- 
cock who had made a great reputation 
with his insurance column. At that time 
he exchanged news back and forth with 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Crawford vs. Hitchcock 

Cartwright was selected by the Inter- 
Ocean to take his place although at the 
time he did not know the difference be- 

- (Continued on Page 74) 
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OSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FOR 31 YEARS 


Our Activities Have Been Exclusively Restricted to 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND MARINE 


URING that period we have experienced conflagrations such as Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Chelsea, Salem, etce., and have been entrusted with Net 
Premiums of $204,966,247 and have paid losses amounting to $128,395,541. 


This means confidence in our ability to serve and faith in our ability to pay. We deeply 
esteem the evidences of confidence in the past and pledge our loyalty in the future. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Futrer F. Barnes CHARLES WELLS Gross Georce E. Jones 
President, Wallace Barnes Co. Attorney, Hartford, Conn. Vice-President, Rossia Insurance Co. 
Bristol, Conn. CHarLes W. HIGLEY Hartford, Conn. 
President, Hanover Fire Insurance Co. ArTHUR G. MEYER 
Leon P. BROADHURST r , rw hela ae 
President, Phoenix State Bank & Tr. Co. New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. Ropney Hitt Haroitp C. RicHarD 
New York, N. Y. Chairman Finance Committee 
oe B. N. CarvaALHo G. C. House Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
President, The ——'S = Reassurance Co. President, Providence-Washington Ins. Co. Cuares S. SARGENT 
of Rew Fee Providence, R. I. G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
W. H. Forp . ALFRED F. JAMES New York, N. Y. 
Vice-President, The First Reinsurance Co. President, Northwestern National Ins. Co. Victor W. SINcER! 
of Hartford Milwaukee, Wis. New York, N. Y. 
Cart F, StuRHAHN Cuarves B. WicG1N 
President, Rossia Insurance Co. New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 


we 
CARL F. STURHAHN, President 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 115 BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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U. S. Loses in Suit 
For Russian Funds 


FEDERAL COURT BARS SEIZURE 





Government Sought to Get Hold of Sur- 
plus Funds of American Branches 
of Russian Insurers 

Application of the United States Gov- 
ernment for an injunction to restrain 
the president and directors of the Man- 
hattan Co. from distributing the remain- 
ing assets of the Northern of Moscow 
and the Bank of New York Trust Co. 
from making similar distribution of the 
surplus assets of the Moscow Fire was 
denied last week by Judge Alfred C. 
Coxe of the United States District Court 
for the southern district of New York. 
The United States branches of these 
Russian companies were liquidated some 
time ago and the remaining assets be- 
long to creditors abroad. 

The injunction suit was instituted by 
United States Attorney Martin Conboy 
to collect all claims assigned to the 
United States by Russia on November 16, 
1933. The court held that to surrender 
the funds to the government would 
amount to confiscation of private prop- 
erty and that as the Soviet Government 
never had any interest in these insur- 
ance funds they could not assign them 
to the United States Government. 

[he Federal Court in dismissing the 
two suits declined to recognize any extra- 
territorial effect of the Soviet decree of 
1918 confiscating private property. 


Gov't Stands to Lose $25,000,000 


If the decision is upheld in higher 
courts, the government, which sought to 
collect more than $1,000,000 in the two 
Suits at issue, stands to lose $25,000,000 
for that amount is represented in other 
projected actions 

Under an agreement made with Maxim 
Litvinoff, Russian Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, the United States, upon recog- 
nizing Soviet Russia, was to receive by 
assignment all amounts alleged to be due 
to the Russian State from American 
nationals. 

Acting on this agreement, the govern- 
ment, through Martin Conboy, filed suit 
last August to restrain the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company from distribu- 
ting $1,080,399 which it held as trustee 
for the Moscow Fire and to restrain the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company from 
disposing of $249,000 held for the 
Northern. 


Confiscation Not Recognized 


Federal Judge Alfred C. Coxe dismiss- 
ed both suits and declared in his opinion: 

“The legislation of any nation has no 
extra-territorial force as a matter of 
right. The extent to which such legis- 
lation will be recognized by other nations 
depends on comity. Comity is the recog- 
nition which one nation allows within 
its territory to the legislative, executive 
and judicial acts of another nation, 
having due regard both to international 
duty and convenience and to the rights 
of its own citizens or other persons who 
are under the protection of its laws 

“The confiscatory decrees of the Soviei 
Government were clearly opposed to the 
public policy of the United States. They 
were clearly ineffective to reach the 
properties of the Moscow and Northern 
companies in this country. 

“The subsequent recognition of the 
Soviet government in no way changed 
the confiscatory nature of the decree in 
so far as these particular funds were 
concerned. 

“T hold therefore that the funds in the 
hands of the defendant banks were not 
in any way affected by the decrees of 
confiscation and that the United States 
has not acquired title to either fund.” 

Judge Coxe ruled also that the funds 
in question never had been “due from 
American nationals to the Russian Gov- 
ernment.” 

Whether an appeal will be taken to the 
Circuit Court and then, if necessary, to 
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from our Agents 





© “This office has represented the company for 

a great many years. It is very gratifying to have our 

assureds protected by the unquestioned security of the 
North British & Mercantile.” 

_ John W. Sanford, Warwick, N. Y. 


@ & & 


@ “In my estimation there is no better fire insur- 


ance company than the North British & Mercantile.” 
H. A. Pitzer, Mt. Savage, Md. 


& 2 & 


2) “In these times which try one’s soul and busi- 


ness ability a better apvreciation can be had of your 
company’s achievement in coming through 125 years so 

successfully.” 
William G. Hurtzig, Inc., Morristown, N. J. 

a ® © 

© “We are very happy to be one of the agents of 
this fine old company. Your service has always been Al, 
and we always look to you for the solution of any 
special problems knowing that we will receive fullest 


cooperation.” G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
& & +) 


@ “We have always had a high regard for the 
standards and service maintained by your: company. 
Its successful progress through the years is a splendid 
example and inspiration to agents.” 


W. M. Coney & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


& & 2 


© “It is gratifying to represent a company which 
has such stability, and which continues to maintain its 
high standard.” Robert Hannah, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


& +) +) 


© “It is a pleasure to represent the North British 
& Mercantile.” Fred W. Potter, Henry, Iil. 


& & 2 


@ “The company is certainly to be congratulated 
upon its age and especially upon its strength and 
stability.” Roger S. Pike, Inc., Rutland, Vt. 


& & @ 


© “It is with a feeling of gratitude that we have 
been permitted to contribute to the success of so splen- 
did a company and to enjoy its loyalty and support.” 
The Harrison Insurance Agency, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH BRITISH 
MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO 


LIMITED 


1809—125 Years of Stability and Enterprise 





Munich Re Reports 
A Successful Year 


SMALL DECLINE IN PREMIUMS 





Annual Statement For 12 Months End- 
ing June 30 Last Says Fire Insur- 
ance Results Were Excellent 

The annual report covering the fifty- 
fourth year of the Munich Re, whose 
business year ended June 30, is at hand, 
approved by its board of directors and 
ready to be submitted to its stockhold- 
ers. All figures in Reichsmark equal in 
United States money at present exchange 
to 40 cents a mark. Carl Schreiner of 
New York, president of the Pilot Rein- 
surance, is a director of the Munich Re 
and was manager here when the com- 
pany operated in the United States. 

The total premium income amounted to 
RM _ 197,283,863; made up of life insur- 
ance, RM 76,462,863; accident, liability 
and automobile, kM44,074,693; transport, 
RM _ 7,409,827, and fire, hail and other 
small branches of property insurance, 
69,336,451 marks. 

Of this sum 48,081,987 marks were re- 
troceded, leaving a net retention of 149,- 
201,848 marks. The total profit amounted 
to RM 8,079,562, added to which are re- 
turns from investments of RM 4,809,907 
and carried forward from last year, mak- 
ing a grand total gross profit of RM 13,- 
499,680 and a net profit of RM 3,553,978. 
The net profit is the largest since 1914. 

The business year was uneventful—a 
year of regular progress. The reduction 
in premium income of slightly over 9% 
against 1932-33 is a consequence of re- 
duced premium income of the ceding 
companies. The number of connections 
has increased, especially in foreign coun- 
tries, where confidence in the stability 
of German insurance and German money 
has been restored. All branches showed 
favorable results, especially the fire busi- 
ness, with German business in the lead. 
Here increased fire prevention, improved 
fire fighting apparatus and a stricter 
prosecution of arson has resulted in a 
reduction of the number of fires and re- 
sults are favorable in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Retrocessions showed good profits for 
the retrocessionaries. 

“We have given exceptional attention 
to our reinsurance of lives,” says the re- 
port. “Our administration costs in- 
creased, partly due to national gifts to 
help unemployment, partly to the re- 
duced premium income and the reduc- 
tion from interest on mortgages and 
other investments. RM 500,000 are placed 
at the disposal of our fund for social 
assistance of our employes like last year. 
After deducting 6% on preferred stock 
a dividend of 12% on the common stock 
(slightly in excess of RM 20,000,000) is 
proposed. We look with the fullest con- 
fidence to the future and expect a suc- 
cessful 1934-35.” 





PROMISE OF INDORSEMENT 


Whether or not certain indorsements 
on a policy were promised by an agent 
but not made is a question of fact which 
cannot be decided on affidavits, the 
Westchester County Supreme Court has 
ruled in Mapu v. Agricultural. The court 
said: “The transfer of ownership voided 
the policies which are sued on unless the 
agent of the defendants, who had author- 
ity to issue indorsements to be placed 
upon the policies, promised to prepare 
such indorsements and send them to the 
plaintiff. The complaint alleges that the 
agent of the defendants did so agree. 
He says he did not. That presents a 
question of fact which cannot be decided 
on affidavits.” 





the United States Supreme Court, will 
be determined by the Solicitor General. 

On November 14, the government filed 
a third suit for possession of $1,170,783 
held by the Superintendent of Insurance 
for the United States Branch of the First 
Russian Insurance Co. This suit is still 
pending. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The following paragraph is taken from 


an article by E. W. Howe in the Evening 


Post: 

“Would frequent vacations have enabled 
this husband and wife to achieve reason- 
ably successful marriage? It has been 
observed that commercial travelers, away 
from home most of the time, usually suc- 
ceed as husbands; under old Spartan law 
husbands and wives were forced to fre- 
quent absences from each other, and the 
Spartans had few marital scandals.” 

His statement substantiates what I 
have always believed to be the case as a 
traveling man. Also | think the old Spar- 
tan custom of frequent vacations was a 
good one. 

I have a good friend in a town on the 
Hudson River who often comments upon 
my relatively long trips and there will 
surely be a come-back when he reads this 
column, which he does faithfully, partly 
to please me. Of course the sentiments 
expressed would not appeal to the clinging 
vine, vampire type of woman. 

i | 
James A. Hayes, a Real Friend, Passes On 


One of the sad and distressing experi- 
ences—frequently of late—I have is to call 
up some old friend among agency forces 
in New York State, thinking that I will 
have the pleasure of hearing his cheery 
voice, and then have some one ask me: 
“Did you not know he had passed on?” 
To which my answer, of course, is that I 
did not know it. 

Last week I called up the offices of the 
Hays & Wormuth agency at Amsterdam, 
and was told that my old friend, James 
A. Hays, had passed away quietly and 
suddenly at Mayfield, his country home, 
at age of 72, last Summer. 

I first met him in 1894, when he and 
his friend, Mr. Wormuth, long since 
passed on, had just taken over the agency 
of Seymour Birch, who had in his time 
become the successor of George H. Mun- 
son, a very old agency, under the firm 
name of Munson & Birch. The agency 
is now taken over by his son, Harlan B. 
Hays, who was a very young man in 
1914, when his father took him on right 
after leaving college and he has made 
good pettienty. What endeared Mr. 
Hays, Sr., to all of us then young men 
was that he met all youngsters who had 
become the special agents of his com- 
panies (mine was the old Germania) with 
a smile and extended his help to us right 
from the start. 

He taught me all I knew at the time 
about the textile and broom industries, 
then in their prime at Amsterdam, N. Y 
He had a constructive mind and readily 
accepted suggestions about improvements 
in risks, even if offered by youngsters 
who, while they may have had a lot of 
theory, did not know an infinitesimal part 
of what he knew about special hazards. 
His ways were quiet but forcible, and he 
was a great help in adjustments and was 
quite an adjuster himself. 

In those days there were no bureaus, 
and each special agent adjusted losses. He 
stood so well with both the assured and 
the adjusters that both sides often took 
their differences of opinion to him for 
enlightenment and clarification and ad- 
vice. He was highly thought of by the 
citizenry of Amsterdam and was a leader, 
not a follower, in good citizenship. Even 
after I left the National Liberty in 1922 


I often went to him for advice and coun- 
sel, and so did many others. He was one 
of the old time efficient agents, looking 
faithfully after the interests of the com- 
panics and his clients. 

1 know of many deeds of kindness ex- 
tended to new and struggling agents. 
They, too, came to him like sons to their 
fathers with their problems. Altogether 
a fine man and one worth while knowing 
and a privilege to know. 

This somewhat belated tribute to a 
friend, whom I will sorely miss, will hold 

good in my mind and the minds of his 
friends until all of us are no more. It 
could be said of him in fullest measure 
that he lived a very useful and honorable 
life from start to finish and will need no 
tombstone to perpetuate his memory 
among those of his friends, like myself, 
who loved him. 

* * Ok 


In Defense of Boys and Men 


There have been some very interesting 
stories written around the actions and the 
mind psychology of boys from about 
eight to fourteen years. Writers have 
evidently discovered that the mental ac- 
tivities and motivations and doings of boys 
are quite as interesting to readers as the 
doings and mental activities of a lot of 
pampered, idiotic love sick flappers (he 


SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


and she flappers) especially among “sas- 
siety” as evidenced in the usual current 
novels, always about adolescent or old 
fools. A very amusing review of child 
psychology, recently appearing in a book 
review, spoke of the story of a boy in 
reference to the deep disrespect and con- 
tempt and disgust with his elders when 
at eight years of age he was requested 
to play with a child of four. I can feel 
for that boy. I had this experience my- 
self often in my childhood. Elders are 
so stupid sometimes, I thought and felt. 

It is so through life. No man wants 
to play around socially or in business with 
a much younger man. Most healthy 
minded boys think their parents foolish 
when their elders institute the “father and 
son meetings” and the fathers go through 
doing the “pal” act with a lot of pumped- 
up, artificial actions. A child wants his 
father to be his father, someone to love 
and respect, but doesn’ t want him to make 
a fool of himself i in trying to put himself 
on his son’s level mentally. A boy wants 
nals of his own age, not a lot of old (in 
his eyes) men to jump around with him, 
well knowing that, after all, his father 
is stunting and putting on an act and 
really not playing up to him, but playing 
down to him. 

This is the same foolishness that in- 
duces women of the uplift type to want 
to supervise boys when playing marbles 
to “inculcate” sportsmanship and honor 
(sic). When at Saranac Inn I overheard 
a conversation between a mother, who 
lived at the inn, and her boy, who was 
camping in the woods nearby with some 
companies (and having a bully time) :. 
The mother wanted to come over to the 
camp and “tidy it up” and give helpful 
hints, etc., and the kid said: “Gosh, ma, 
every time you come over my friends de- 
camp when they hear you are coming to 
tidy up things. You interfere with our 
fun. For the love of Mike, just leave us 
alone, won’t you, ma?” 

The foolish mother was very much 
shocked. She had never realized that boys 
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want no interference in their camping 
from women, especially fussy women. 

In the days of the heavy plush furni- 
ture | had an aunt who combed the plush 
as if it were hair on top of her children’s 
heads, and when she came to visit us, 
always was horror stricken with the ap- 
pearance of our play room and insisted 
on our clearing it up, which our parents 
had told us we did not have to clear up 
every day. 

Men sometimes feel the same way when 
an attempt is made by their wives to tidy 
up their “dens” and placing every article 
in a different position than desired by the 
man. I can always tell when my den has 
been tidied up by not being able to find 
things where I put them, and books all 
dusted off—yes, but all in disorder as to 
sequence in dates and volumes. My 
brother-in-law had a domestic who threw 
a lot of very valuable autographs of his 
collection into the waste paper bag, be- 
cause she thought they were a lot of old 
letters and his desk should be cleaned up. 
Women can’t understand the average 
man’s affection for an old suit or an old 
pair of slippers. 

* * * 


Gangster Films 


To show the effect of gangster films, it 
happened a few days ago that a kid of 
about eight or so, admired by his parents 
as smart, was rushing around in a dining 
room with a toy pistol, aiming it at dif- 
ferent people and asking them to “stick 
them up,” which some overgrown children 
called men, did, encouraging the boy. It 
is only a small step from this, psychologic- 
ally, to real holdups, and our rotten gang- 
ster films have a lot to answer for in cor- 
rupting the young, especially the mentally 
weak, What gets me is that the fool 
parents didn’t see this and put a stop to 
it. Besides the boy was annoying peo- 
ple. I asked the manager that, as he re- 
cently had allowed a lot of dogs on the 
premises and seemingly was now running 
a “kennel,” whether in addition he was 
going to inaugurate gangster imitations to 
his “repertoire” of attractions. 

xk * x 
“Visitation” 


Down-state (N. Y. City) we use the 
verb “visit” transitively, up-state we “visit 
with.” This is not slang nor a localism 
but older English. The word “visitation,” 
for instance, now generally used in refer- 
ence to religious or superné atural concepts 
as “visitation by angels” is still used in 
central New York State as applied to 
mundane things. I remember an address 
by that past master of pure English, the 
deceased F. W. Jenness, then secertary of 
the Underwriters Association of New 
York State, to the association wherein he 
urged “visitation” of agents by fieldmen 
to obtain certain results in rearrange- 
ments of systems. It is the older and en- 
tirely correct meaning of the word. 

— = 


How I Like to Do Things 


I have not yet caught up on the read- 
ing of books recommended by friends, 
who, after reading my “Tales,” tell me, 
“You ought to read so and so.” If I did, 
I wouldn’t have time for anything else. 
The chances also are that I have read 
many of the books they recommend. Also, 
it amuses me that when I seem to be in- 
teresting to some of my friends in the 
chatter, they tell me, “You ought to meet 
so and so and talk with him,” whereas | 
don’t want to meet so and so and talk to 
him at all. 

I am purely an amateur or dilcttante 
and don’t want to meet the soi-disant 
master minds and experts and get into a 
subject too deeply. 1 like to take an in- 
terest in everything, but simply want to 
skim the surface, and it would be impos- 
sible to specialize in anything. Life is too 
short for that at 65, besides being very 
busy in my bread and butter work. When 
I swim, for instance, I want to swim my 
own way, and don’t want to be coached 
by a so-called expert. I am swimming 
for my own pleasure and not to be per- 
fect or an expert. This philosophy ap- 
plies to what I said above. 
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hens Newspaper Veterans 
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tween the co-insurance clause and a re- 
bate. For six years Hitchcock and Cart- 
wright were Western man- 
spent with 
every day that they had to take some 
of their real work at home at night. 
Cartwright’s next step was to become 
associated with E. J. Wohlgemuth, who 
had founded the Ohio Underwriter in 
Cincinnati, and who began to expand his 
operations, difficult as he was chief cook 


hot rivals. 


agers so much time each 


and bottle washer. Cartwright went 
with him to take editorial charge and 
they have been together ever since. The 


name of the paper was changed to the 


Ohio Underwriter; then the Western 
Underwriter; then the National Under- 
writer. 


When Cartwright left the Inter-Ocean 
Thomas R. Weddell was reading copy 
for the Chicago Record-Herald. He 
took Cartwright’s place on the Inter- 
Ocean. Cartwright took him up and 
down La Salle Street and left him in 
front of the Women’s Temple to carve 
his name on the innicamas cathedral. 
Hitchcock remained on the Record- 
Herald until Allison induced him to go 
to Louisville to become general manager 
of The Insurance Field. 

When the Inter-Ocean quit Tom 
Weddell went over to the Chicago Trib- 
une. The Record-Herald tried out some 
of its own people on the insurance as- 
signment, but they did not get far. The 
Record-Herald made overtures to Wed- 
dell, so he —— to it. He had been 
N. Y. J. of C. correspondent and ex- 
pected to take the service along with 
him. About this phase Cartwright said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“At that time Medill McCormick, later 
United States Senator from Illinois, was 
publisher and James Keely, one of the 
greatest newspaper men, was managing 
editor. They got their dander up when 
Tom left and although the Tribune de- 
sired to get out of publishing insurance 
news they evidently wanted to show the 
Record-Herald that they could maintain 
the column. Therefore, they got Sum- 
ner Ba!llard’s consent to continue service 
with the Tribune, provided I would take 
charge of the insurance column. There- 
fore, in addition to my own work I ran 
the column for the Tribune, but I stipu- 
lated that I would not undertake it un- 
less they would agree to keep me for a 
year. At the end of the year they 
promptly decided to throw insurance 
news overboard. Tom Weddell got the 
Journal of Commerce service back for 
the Record Herald.” 

Since then Cartwright has written mil- 
lions of words and covered hundreds of 
insurance conventions. He has rarely 
been guilty of a personal inaccuracy. All 
of his convention stories are written in 
old shorthand books. The money he 
Saves in stationery he spends in New 
York going to the theatre. Recently, he 
surprised himself by taking a vacation, 
his first in years. In Evanston where he 
lives he is one of the No. 1 citizens. 





Charles F. Howell 


Charles F. Howell, editor of The 
Weekly Underwriter, is one of the most 
literary of the insurance editors. He 
wrote “Around the Clock in Europe,” 
“An Irish Ramble,” and numerous short 
stories and poems. He is one of the best 
of all international marine insurance re- 
porters and can see romance as well as 
news in that end of insurance journal- 
ism. A graduate of Princeton University, 
Mr. Howell became a fire insurance man 
in San Francisco. His first newspaper 
experience was on daily papers in that 
city. In 1894 he entered insurance jour- 
nalism with the Argus of Chicago and 
became editor of it in 1899. In 1900 he 


purchased the Insurance and Commercial 
Magazine of New York, and published it 


un to March, 1920. In 1918 he became 
managing editor of The Weekly Under- 
writer, and its editor in 1926. He is a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution 
and of the Society of Colonial Wars. 





Robert R. Dearden 


Robert R. Dearden, of Philadelphia, is 
publisher of the United States Review 
and has been for a long time. The paper 
was established by his father in 1868. 
The elder Dearden was quite a power in 
the legislature and had influence in mat- 
ters of contemplated insurance legisla- 
tion. 

“Bob” Dearden had been running into 
his father’s office for some years as a 
boy, and in the Spring of 1889 tock up 
the work in earnest. He used-to set up 
the paper in those days and he has recol- 
lections of standing at the case and 
“sticking type.’ Night work was com- 
mon because the copy frequently did not 
come in until the last minutes. 


At the time there were five insurance 
papers in Philadelphia besides the United 
States Review, with the Baltimore Un- 
derwriter and the Insurance World of 
Pittsburgh active competitors. Dearden 
took over The Insurance World, The In- 
surance News and the Baltimore Under- 
writer. More recently, he bought the 
Southern Underwriter and merged it 
with his paper. He is not only a pro- 
gressive insurance editor, but sometimes 
a militant one. One of his best cru- 
sades was the uncovering of an arson 
scandal in Philadelphia. 





Charles E. Belcher 


Charles E. Belcher, publisher of The 
Standard, took a course in the public 
schools of Chelsea, Mass., followed by a 
year’s attendance at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His first job was 
as a patent office draughtsman. He 
wasn’t a bit interested; and getting a 
chance to join the Standard he did so in 
October, 1892. He was itching to write. 
He is still doing it. 

The Standard was then owned and op- 
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erated by Chauncey M. Ransom, under 
whom he gained his preliminary training. 
Within a year he was sent to the Middle 
West on a business trip and traveled 
that section for several years. 

He went through the fraternal and as- 
sessment era of life and accident insur- 
ance and became a consistent advocate 
of sound insurance as sold by legal re- 
serve companies operated by competent 
executives. He has always been proud 
of his fairly direct association with in- 
surance activities and close acquaintance 
with several of the men who had much 
to do with the development of. American 
insurance. He was in close contact with 
the agents association from the start and 
has known most of the pioneers in the 
movement; Brannen of Denver, Wood- 
worth of Buffalo, Markham of St. Louis 
and others. 

Mr. Belcher watched the aici de- 
velopment of legal reserve life insurance 
and recalls the formative days of the 
national and local associations in which 
his first employer and predecessor played 
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an active part. So with the casualty 
business and its remarkably able and tal- 
ented pioneers. 

“It has been hard and unceasing work 
from the start and the greatest satisfac- 
tion has been the privilege of even in- 
direct association with the remarkable 
insurance activities and the people en- 
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gaged in this unusual service, the prac- 
tical value of which is beyond argument,” 
he said to The Eastern Underwriter. 


L. Alexander Mack 


L. A. Mack, president of The Weekly 
Underwriter, New York, also publishes 
the Insurance Law Journal and is busi- 
ness manager of Industrial Insurance. 
He was educated in public schools of 
Washington, D. C., and New York and 
the Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
He entered newspaper work in the latter 
city and became editor of a paper in 
Perth Amboy, N. J. He joined the staff 
of The Weekly Underwriter in 1904 as 
its business manager and was elected its 
president in 1913. The Weekly Under- 
writer was established in 1859. 

Mr. Mack is a member of the Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, Society of 
Colonial Wars and Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 


Frank L. Armstrong 


Frank L. Armstrong, publisher of the 
Insurance Age-Journal, Boston, and in- 
surance editor of the Boston Globe, has 
been in the insurance newspaper busi- 
ness more than forty years. He started 
with The Standard, with which paper he 
spent fourteen years, and then went into 
the publishing business by taking over 
the Insurance Age and the Insurance 
Journal of Hartford. Each of those pa- 
pers is sixty-four years old and Mr. Arm- 
strong merged them into the paper bear- 
ing the present title, The Insurance Age- 
Journal. 


A. G. Hall 


A. G. (“Archie”) Hall has been trot- 
ting the pavements of New York City so 
long that he remembers when head fire 
insurance offices were in Broadway base- 
ments. He has been connected with sev- 
eral papers and in recent years has spe- 
cialized in recording the activities of the 
brokers and their associations. If there 
are 12,000 insurance brokers in the stat* 
—which is an approximation reasonably 
accurate—it is safe to say that Mr. Hail 
knows at least 25% of them. For som>* 
years he has been editor of Insuranc> 
Advocate. He has written many a rine- 
ing editorial. 

E. Wesley Roberts, president of the 
Insurance Advocate, has been in the in- 
surance newspaper business longer than 
his years indicate. He started young; 
was associated with his late father, him- 
self a veteran. 


Cyrus King Drew 

Cyrus King Drew, editor of The West- 
ern Underwriter, and one of the most 
outspoken in his columns of any of the 
insurance editors, has been in the insur- 
ance newspaper business at least four 
decades. Growing up in New Orleans 
he later joined the old Insurance Herald 
of Louisville, of which paper he became 
managing editor, and in which position 
he was a star under the late Young E 
Allison. He fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of a Denver Rocky Mountain fire in- 
surance manager; established The In- 
surance Report of Denver and made that 
paper a vigorous spokesman for Rocky 
Mountain territory. In its columns he 
staged many a campaign. Several years 
ago he joined the Wohlgemuth organi- 
zation. His paper was then moved to 
San Francisco, its name changed to The 
Western Underwriter. His list of friends 
is legion. 


William E. Underwood 


William E. Underwood, editor of In- 
surance, a man who understands and 
uses classical English, has been in insur- 
ance journalism since 1889. He founded 
The Insurance Agent in the interest of 
Insurance producers and that was the 
Precursor of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. It argued for the es- 
tablishment of such an association. In 
1897, the association having been organ- 
ized, he established The Local Agent and 
he attended the second meeting of 


the National Association of Insurance 
Agents which was held in St. Louis. He 
is an honorary member of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. For a 
time he left insurance journalism, going 
with the Mutual Life in New Orleans, 
joining a general agency whose territory 
was Louisiana and Mississippi. After 
that he went to Dallas and became the 
owner of the Insurance Radiator of New 
Orleans and in 1899 he sold the paper 
and became editor of The Vindicator, 
New Orleans. Following that he came 
to New York and became a half owner 
in Assurance. Later, he purchased The 
Insurance Critic, merging the two pa- 
pers. The Insurance Critic was subse- 
quently merged with Insurance, which is 
published in Newark. Associated with 
him is Alice Lakey, who has been in in- 
surance journalism quite a spell and 


whose father was the brilliant insurance 


editor, Charles D, Lakey. 


Louis Phillips 

Asked to tell the story of his career 
Louis Phillips, editor of The American 
Insurer, New Orleans, said: 

“I entered insurance by going with a 
local agency. Between getting policies, 
which were far between, I wrote alleged 
editorials for a publisher who thought he 
was running a small town daily paper. 
A big general agent thought he had found 
a good man for assistant special agent. 
That lasted two years when a small life 
company made another of many mis- 
takes by offering me a job as a general 
agent for a distant state. Eighteen years 
as full-timer and came to the end of that. 

“Little old insurance paper, well out on 


Page 75 


the rocks of financial inanition, ready to 
quit. Grabbed the sinking remains, 
patched it up, and by keeping close to 
shore managed to sail along fairly well.” 


Nora Vincent Paul 

For twenty years Mrs. Nora Vincent: 
Paul, vice-president of the National Un- 
derwriter, has been with that paper. Be- 
fore that she was with an insurance of- 
fice in Chicago. She joined the news- 
paper in its handbook directory depart- 
ment, was shortly transferred to the reg- 
ular paper. Her work on the paper has 
covered many angles, and there are few 
places in the country which she has not 
visited. Her Christmas parties in her 
Central Park West apartment are at- 
tended by many insurance men and their 
wives. 
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New Fire Kighter Books 
Appeal # Children 


An interesting trend in the book pub- 
lishing world has been the recent ap- 
pearance of three books about firemen 
or fire fighting especially appealing to 
children. The names of the volumes and 
their publishers and authors follow: 

“The Fire Engine Book,” by William 
Clayton Pryor, published by Harcourt, 
grace & Co., New York City. 

“Fire Fighters and How They Work,” 


the air on the top story of this then un- 
completed thirty-eight story hotel. This 
particular fire, one of the most spectacu- 
lar ever seen ‘n New York, and exceed- 
ingly pyrotechnic in its nature, burned all 
night. 

Mr. Meredith brings out the point that 
fires cost 15,000 lives yearly in the United 
States and nearly half a billion dollars 
worth of property is destroyed in this 


keeping guard, and his work during a 
fire is one of intense watchfulness and 
inherent pride.” 

Pryor’s Novel Treatment of Subject 

William Clayton Pryor, author of “The 
Fire Engine Book,” lives in Columbus, 
Ohio, and this book is a story in photo- 
graphs and words of how two children, 
Martha and Bill, learn all about a city 
fire department and how it works, from 
the mechanism of the alarm signals to 
the methods of fighting a big fire. The 
Fire Chief himself took the children to 
headquarters and showed them the 
pumper engine, the aerial truck, the elec- 
tric signals and transmitters, and all the 
other apparatus. They saw how the fire- 
men live and what they do when they 
are not answering alarms and putting out 
fires. An alarm came in while the chil- 
dren were at headquarters and they saw 
how the fire department conquered a 
dangerous fire and prevented it from 
spreading through the city. 





ses 


ALTER BERING SEA WARRANTy 


It has been announced in London that 
as from January 1 the Bering Sea War- 
ranty of the London Institute will be 
altered to read as follows: ‘Warranted 
no Bering Sea, no East Asian waters 
north of 46 degrees north latitude and 
not to enter or sail from any port or 
place in Siberia except Vladivostock. The 
effect of the change is to allow vessels 
liberty to enter or sail from Vladivostock 
during the entire year.” 





GETS PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE 

The Pacific National Fire has appoint- 
ed the Ross Underwriters, Inc., as New 
York metropolitan, general suburban and 
country-wide agent. The agency is un- 
der the management of the three Ross 
brothers, George H., Gerald J. and Ed- 
win H., and is affiliated with the well- 
known Brooklyn agency of George H. 
Ross & Co. 














Plant 


Wherever it came from, we like that 
hoary old fire insurance phrase, to 
“plant” an agency, or “plant” supplies. 
The phrase carries a meaning dear to 








Covers and illustrations from the three new 
books about firemen and fire fighting. Be- 
low: Martha and Bill are about to turn in an 
alarm after discovering a neighbor’s house on 


fire. 





At the left they are seen removing fire hazards from their own cellar. In 


too many cellars today rubbish is piled around heating plants. 


by John J. Floherty, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., New York. 

“Fire,” by Cliff Meredith, published by 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 

A striking feature of these volumes is 
that in each instance they are largely 
stories which are told by pictures. Each 
volume can be read by a child in an 
hour easily. 


A Book of Spot News Camera Shots 
The book called “Fire!” by Cliff Mere- 


dith consists almost entirely of photo- 
graphs, most of them being of the dra- 
matic, human interest type. For the past 
nine years the author has been picture 
man and make-up editor of the New 
York American. Mr. Meredith pays a 
tribute to the news cameramen who took 
these photographs saying they have 
earned the reputation of coming back 
with pictures in spite of heat, cold and 
darkness. They are the firemen of the 
newspaper game and the book is their 
story as well as that of the smoke-eaters. 
The book is dedicated to “Bingo D., who 
wants to grow up to be a fireman—and 
to his Dad, who never grew up and still 
wants to be a fireman.” 

One historic picture in this book is of 
the fire at the top of the Sherry-Nether- 
lands Hotel when construction material 
caught fire at a distance of 559 feet in 


way every year. He says there are 500,- 
000 firemen in the United States of whom 
200,000 are paid regulars. Current fire 
fighting apparatus in the United States 
costs about $400,000,000. It includes 50,- 
000 pieces of apparatus and the annual 
maintenance cost of apparatus and fire- 
men in the United States is more than 
$160,000,000. In New York City there are 
30,000 fires every vear at a total annual 
loss of nearly $20,000,000. 


Floherty’s Book 


John J. Floherty dedicates his book. 
“Fire Fighters!” “to the men unafraid.” 
It is a human interest document describ- 
ing the life of a fireman while on duty. 
He closes his volume with the following 
tribute to the dogs which are familiar 
features of most fire engine houses: 

“In many fire houses a relic of the old 
days still exists—that is the Dalmatian or 
spotted dog. It used to be the custom 
in the days of horse-drawn engines to 
have this dog run to fires underneath the 
truck immediately behind the horses’ 
hoofs in order to bark at them and snap 
at them and send them along at greater 
speed. 

“Today the dog still goes to fires. But 
his barks and snaps mean nothing to 
huge rubber tires. He is the mascot. He 
sits on the front seat of the fire engine, 


| much of anything. 


So do we. 
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us. We try to live up to it. 


No farmer-planter expects to have a 
good crop just because he sows the 
seed. He knows it takes care, intelli- 
gence, understanding—in a word, service 
—to make the original planting bear 
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Soundness of Fireman’s Fund Co.’s 


Examiners from the Insurance Depart- 
ments of California, Illinois, Texas and 
Washington, representing the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
have completed the usual periodic exam- 
ination of the Fireman’s Fund and its 
affiliated companies. The examiners con- 
clude their report with the following 
comment : 

“The Fireman’s Fund and its affiliated 
companies have demonstrated beyond 
doubt that periods of economic stress 
necd have no appreciably detrimental ef- 
fect on those who engage in contractual 
relations with sound, amply financed and 
conservatively administered insurance 
companies. 

“These well-managed institutions have 
ever scrupulously adhered to a policy of 
promptness and liberality in claim set- 
tlements, conservatism in investments, 
unequivocal public expression of actual 
financial condition and provision of ade- 
quate reserves to cover all needs and 
every anticipated contingency.” 


Conservative Estimates of Net Surplus 


In computing the net surplus of the 
five companies of the Fireman’s Fund 
Group the examiners have used market 
values of securities as of June 30, the 
date of the statement, and have eliminat- 
ed reserves which had been established 
by the companies to cover possible mar- 
ket depreciation. The loss reserves as 
set up by the companies have also been 
substantially reduced. These reductions 
have resulted in a material increase in 
surplus. 

Commenting on these increases the ex- 
aminers remark: “There has eventuat- 





Police and Sneak Thieves 
Both Costly to Fieldmen 


Leland G. Meeks, Kentucky state agent 
for the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, re- 
cently arranged a party for a group of 
field men, bureau men, etc., at his home 
in Louisville, which will be talked of for 
some time to come. 

In the first place Julius Bowman and 
Wallace Smith figured that they would 
save their batteries by pulling in off the 
parkway to the grass plot, and both re- 
ceived little tags instructing them to see 
Major Loran at Police headquarters. 

The rest parked in an open lot along- 

side of the Meek residences. but when 
they went to get their cars, they found 
sneak thieves had searched every car. 
Eddie C. Knopp, state agent for the 
Aetna, was minus an overcoat: George 
Frank also of the Aetna, lost a coat to 
a suit, in that he had kept on a wind- 
breaker, and also a brief case and keys. 
He later found the brief case in a nearby 
alley. 
_ Tom wilds of the Hartford lost a search 
light and a pair of gloves. After this the 
boys will park out front regardless of 
blocking traffic. 


INSPECTOR FOR ALLIANCE 

B. T. Lattimer, branch manager at 
Toronto of the Alliance Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia and its associate companies, 
announces the appointment of Rollie G. 

avison as inspector for the Province 
of Quebec. Mr. Davison has had con- 
siderable experience in the business, hav- 
ing served with the local office of the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters’ Association 
for nine years prior to entering the pro- 
duction field. 








CANADIAN MERGER 

The British Colonial and the Trans- 
Canada at the end of the year will cease 
writing business and in future all busi- 
ness will be conducted by the Provident, 
one of the oldest of the Canadian com- 
panies. Until 1932 the Provident operat- 
ed entirely as a tariff office, but in that 
year it retired from all underwriters’ as- 
sociations, 


ed such a sharp upward movement in the 
value of securities during the first six 
months of the year that the management 
was reluctant to give accounting expres- 
sion to these advances, preferring to re- 
flect the results of operations and not 
those of abnormal fluctuations.” 

Specifically discussing loss reserves the 
report Says: 

“It is a commendable conservative 
practice on the part of the company to 
maintain rather large voluntary reserves 
for its own purposes, as this constitutes 
a comfortable margin of safety in case 
of unforeseen or unexpected catastrophe 
losses.” 

The policyholders’ surplus of the Fire- 
man’s Fund as computed by the exam- 
iners is over $18,210,000, being an in- 
crease of $3,208,074 over the amount as 
calculated by the company; for the Home 
Fire & Marine, $2,802,973, an increase of 
$569,000; Occidental, $2,926,043, an _ in- 
crease of $434,000; Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, $3,025,379, an increase of $65,- 
000; Occidental Indemnity, $1,458,504, an 
increase of $458,500. 


Gauss May Be Kept As 


Michigan Commissioner 


Although Governor-elect Frank OD. 
Fitzgerald of Michigan has given no 
hints as to his selection of departmental 
appointees, it is known that he is im- 
pressed with the support being given 
from within Republican ranks to Com- 
missioner Charles E. Gauss. Gauss, a 
lifelong Democrat, has impressed insur- 
ance men throughout the state with his 
competent administration of the depart- 
ment and they are rallying behind him 
whole-heartedly no matter what their 
personal political leanings. It is regard- 
ed as significant that newspaper prog- 
nosticators, who have been mentioning 
many names of possible appointees to 
various state offices, have made no pre- 
dictions in the case of the Insurance 
Commissioner, evidently sensing the fact 
that there is a fair chance that Gauss 
will be retained in office. 





EDITOR M. E. WESTON DEAD 

Marsdon Everett Weston, for three 
and a half vears associate editor of The 
Western Underwriter, San _ Francisco, 
died recently. At one time he was in the 
banking business. Later he was with the 
Rocky Mountain News and the Bozeman 
Chronicle. 


L. C. Hock New President 
Of Rochester, N. Y., Board 


L. C. Hock was elected president of the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester (N. 
Y.) at the recent annual meeting. J. H. 
Farrell was elected vice-president and 
R. M. Markin secretary-treasurer. Louis 
Hawes. was reappointed secretary. Di- 
rectors chosen were as follows: B. P. 
Mills, F. W. Townsend, R. E. Friedlich, 
M. T. Slade and S. H. Peacock. Tribute 
was paid to retiring President T. A. 
Sharp who held the office for four years 
and who displayed fine executive ability 
and other qualities of leadership. 


SPECIAL FOR NEW YORK FIRE 
Eugene C. Tips has been engaged as 
special agent for south Texas for the 
New York Fire and the Metropolitan 
Assurance Underwriters, both of which 
are under the management of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc. Mr. Tips was formerly 
special agent for the Gulf Insurance Co. 
of Dallas and has lived in south Texas 
all his life. He is well acquainted with 
agents and general conditions in that part 
of the state and due to a long local and 
special agency experience is well quali- 
fied to carry on the duties of his new 
position. He lives at Seguin, Tex., where 
he will make his headquarters. 











NEW YEARS and 
NEW DOLLARS 


Resolve now to make the coming New Year mean 
more New Dollars for you than ever before. The 
“Springfield Group” will help you realize this resolution. 

To do so we will intensify our unusually effective 
series of monthly sales campaigns featuring timely 
coverages. 

If you would definitely increase your commission 
income during 1935, resolve to take full advantage of 
our suggestions and make good use of our business 
building material. 


Watch this publication next month for the first 
of ‘Springfield Group Spotlights for 1935.” 
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GEORGE BERRY 


Meeting old friends, among those who 
attended the recent insurance commis- 
sioners’ convention in St. Petersburg was 
George Berry, for many years a popular 
figure in the production field in this ter- 
ritory and New Jersey. Mr. Berry was 
general agent for the Superior and the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters in New York 
suburban and New Jersey. About two 
years ago his health became poor and 
he retired from the insurance field, and 
is now living in St. Petersburg. 


Elias A. Smith 


(Continued from Page 57) 
game. Meanwhile the stands had emp- 
tied and it had grown dark; rain con- 
tinued, and the only thing to keep the 
broadcaster company or furnish inspira- 
tion was a murky sea of mud, all lights 
having gone out in the stadium. 

When the seven minutes were up— 
meanwhile no Richardson—Smith was in- 
formed that he still had ten minutes of 
time over a national hookup to fill and 
must carry on. He had said all that was 
possible concerning the game, and for 
ten minutes held the air, stating that to 
this day he had no idea as to what was 
said or what he said, and he feels sure 
that the listening public, if there were 
any listeners, felt the same way about it. 

Referee Gets Knocked Out 

Second: Refereeing an A. A. U. box- 
ing tournament championship contest in 
the light heavyweight class—both will- 
ing boys, little science and both of the 
pump-handle swinging type. 

In a “tie-up” of two boxers a referee 
can generally time blows and thus go in 
and break clinches without unnecessary 
loss of time. In the first round of this 
match Smith “went in” to break a clinch 
but one of the ambitious boys “swinging 
one” just as Smith “went in” landed on 
Smith and he was out like the lights in 
the football game on his feet. No one 
recognized this condition, but his recov- 
ery was made between rounds. He went 
along fine, but in the beginning of the 
fourth round he had just broken a clinch 
and as he was backing away one boy 
tried to land a “haymaker.” It did not 
reach his opponent but did contact Smith 
on the point of the jaw. Smith was out 
and the boys finished the round and the 
match without any referee. 


R. P. Barbour 


(Continued from Page 64) 
fire insurance, but the best book. That 
is the opinion of other executives and 
scientific men in the business. His clos- 
est actual rival in authorship was the 
late A. F. Dean of Chicago. Dean’s work 











had largely to do with rating. Barbour’s 
book, “Agents’ Key to Fire Insurance,” 
is exactly what its title implies. If the 
agent masters the book he has gone a 
considerable distance in mastering the 
basic technique needed in his daily rou- 
tine. The book has now reached its 
fourth edition, revisions being undertak- 
en when necessary to keep it up to date. 
The Spectator Co. are the publishers. 
Writing it was a matter of love with the 
author as there isn‘t any man in the 
business who has a higher regard for his 
vocation, 
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1934 Results 


(Continued from Page 1) 
derwriters’ Board, with its numerous 
fluctuating value forms, and the Inland 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, with 
its supervision over a comparatively large 
number of types of insurance, are all 
giving painstaking attention to the varied 
needs of the insuring public. New ave- 
nues of premium income are being 


opened up which will be more definitely 
marked as business recovery advances, 
Improvement in the security market 
quotations for the bonds and stocks of 
insurance companies means that the large 
majority of fire insurers will be able to 
report ample net surplus in their 1934 an. 
nual statements to take care of both an 
increase in premiums and in losses. Un. 
derwriting and home office expenses are 
under much better control now than a 
few years ago but it is altogether prob. 
able that the abnormally low fire loss 
ratio will not continue much longer. 
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Registered Mail Policies Used 
Freely By Shippers of Securities 


Coverage Broadened and Rates Lowered Since Protection Was 
First Used; B. B. May, Chubb & Son, Tells 


of Some Unusual Losses 


Description of the policy forms and 
underwriting practices of registered mail 
insurance, also stories of some unusual 
and interesting losses, were contained in 
a lecture on this form of coverage deliv- 
ered by B. B. May, inland marine under- 
writer with Chubb & Son of New York, 
before the inland marine course of the 
Insurance Society of New York last 
week. Lengthy extracts from his ad- 
dress are given herewith: 


This is a class of insurance which is 
required by all banks, trust companies 
and security houses having occasion to 
ship securities, currency and similar val- 
uables by registered mail, as the Post 
Ufiice limits its liability on such ship- 
mnts to a maximum of $1,000 per pack- 
ae. Of course, that limit is entirely in- 
aucquate to meet the needs of security 
o.ganizations, which at times are called 
on to forward securities with a value of 
many millions of dollars. Registered 
nail insurance has been written in this 
market for nearly fifty years, and the 

-owth of the policy, accompanied by the 
rcduction in rates during that time, 
makes an interesting study. For exam- 
plc, the original policy form only cov- 
cred these sendings from the time of 
posit and registration in the Post Of- 
fice until delivery by the Post Office, 
\hereas the present policy form covers 
from the time of leaving the office of 
the sender until delivered at the place of 
address. 

Rates Reduced Steadily 

In spite of this and other extensions 
in the policy conditions, the rates have 
been reduced steadily. For example, in 
1900 the charge for registered mail send- 
ings from California to New York was 
4) ccnts per $1,000 on securities and 60 
cents per $1,000 on currency, which con- 
trasts with the present market rates of 
il cents and 17 cents respectively. — 

The basic policy in general use is an 
open reporting policy under which ship- 
nicnts of property such as is specifically 
mentioned therein sent by registered 
mail, registered air mail or express may 
be reported for insurance. : 

The policy is very broad in its terri- 
torial limits and covers shipments be- 
tween places in North America or from 
North America to places anywhere in the 
world and vice versa. Frequently ship- 
ments to the four corners of the earth 
are reported for insurance and involve 
the use by the Post Office of such meth- 
ods of transportation as trains, airplanes, 
steamers and dog teams. 

The policy covers securities of every 
nature, documents, valuable papers, le- 
gal tenders of all kinds, coin, bullion, 
gold dust, jewelry and precious stones. 
The conditions provide insurance against 
all risks execpt the risk of war and dis- 
honesty on the part of employes of send- 
ers or addressees. . 

The policy covers all shipments which 
are the property of the assured or of 
others and attaches whether such ship- 
ments are outgoing or incoming, provid- 
ed a declaration blank is filled out prior 
to loss. These declarations are forward- 
ed to the company by the assured at the 
end of each day. 

There is a warranty in the policy that 
the contents of each package to be in- 
syed must be verified by two persons. 
This is important, as in the event of loss 
affidavits must be signed by two persons 
s‘ating that the property insured was ac- 
tually enclosed in the envelope. There 
is also the requirement that the package 
must be scaled with wax, lead seal or 
any mechanical sealing device if sent by 


express, or that it may be sealed in any 
manner satisfactory to the Post Office 
if sent by registered mail, but in the lat- 
ter case it is recommended that the as- 
sured continue to protect their shipments 
by using wax or mechanical seals. 


Valuation Clause 


Then we come to the valuation clause 
in the policy. Formerly the amount to 
be insured was limited to market value 
plus 2%, but as this did not always give 
sufficient margin of protection in cases 
where the securities were subject to wide 
fluctuation in value, registered mail pol- 
icies generally were changed in this re- 
spect so as to allow the assured to de- 
clare shipments for as much in excess of 
market value on date of shipment as was 
desired, and thus obtain such protection 
as deemed prudent to cover an increase 
in value between the time of shipment 
and the time the loss becomes known. 
This point is of particular importance at 
this time of depressed security values. 

Under our registered mail policy there 
are two options for declaring shipments 
of securities for insurance. First, the 
negotiable and non-negotiable securities 
may be declared for their full market 
value plus any percentage necessary to 
take care of any possible appreciation in 
value during transit and in the event of 
loss the assured may collect the cost of 
replacing the lost property by purchase 
in the open market up to but not ex- 
ceeding the amount declared for insur- 
ance. As an illustration of this, if an 
assured declared to us 100 shares of 
United Fruit stock, for say $7,700, which 
would be based on today’s market price 
of about $70 a share, plus 10%, and say 
the loss of this shipment became known 
ten days later, at which time the cost 
of replacing the lost stock is $75 a share, 
then the assured would be in the happy 
position of being able to purchase a new 
certificate for 100 shares in the market 
and billing us for the entire cost of 
$7,500, plus incidental charges. An as- 
signment of interest would be drawn up 
and all right, title and interest in the 
lost property would then be transferred 
to us and any reissue expenses, delays 
of from six months to a year and pos- 
sible loss of market would be our prob- 
Iem and not that of the assured. 


Non-Negotiable Securities 


Secondly, non-negotiable securities may 
be declared for insurance at a percent- 
age of their value to cover the expense 
of reissue and the cost of any surety 
bond which may be required as a pre- 
requisite to such reissue. In that event 
the title to the lost securities remains 
in the name of the assured. It has been 
considered that a declaration of not less 
than 10% of the market value is ade- 
quate, as in the past the usual require- 
ment of transfer agents for the reissue 
of a lost certificate of stock was a fixed 
penalty bond of indemnity, usually for 
an amount equal to twice the value of 
the stock. More recently, however, 
transfer agents generaily have insisted 
upon open penalty bonds of indemnity, 
and the surety companies’ rate for this 
tvpe of bond is approximately 10% of 
the last market quotation. 

It would appear, therefore, that where 
an assured is satisfied, in the event of 
loss, to await a reissue rather than col- 
lect the full value of such stock, all ship- 
ments of non-negotiable stock certifi- 
cates may be declared for insurance at 
say 30% of their market value, in order 
that all expenses of reissue, such as le- 
gal and advertising expenses, the premi- 
um for a bond of indemnity, stock trans- 
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fer stamps, ctc., may be covered by in- 
surance. 

It is advisable to declare at least 30% 
as most transfer agents are obliged to 
insist on at least six months’ delay before 
considering a reissue and consequently 
it may not be possible to file an applica- 
tion for an indemnity bond until six 
months after the loss, at which time the 
market value may be considerably higher. 
For example, 100 shares of common stock 
valued at say $5,000, insured for say 
$1,000, or 20%, may have a market value 
of $10,000 six months after the loss and 
the cost of the bond of indemnity based 
on 10% of the last market quotation 
would then equal the amount declared 
for insurance, leaving nothing for legal 
and all other expenses mentioned al- 
ready. * * * 

Some Interesting Losses 

The leading companies writing this 
class of business have encountered many 
unusual and interesting losses during the 
many decades in which thew have issued 
these policies. There is, of course, the 
general run of losses resulting from hold- 
ups of Post Offices and mail trains, as 
well as losses due to destruction or mu- 
tilation of the property being shipped 
due to fire, derailment of the mail train, 
or many other numerous causes. 

During these days the most unfortu- 
nate losses are those due to holdup of 
the assured’s or consignee’s employes 
while in transit to or from the Post Of- 
fice, as it often happens that the mess- 
cnger is killed or wounded, and in addi- 
tion the insurance company does not 
have the benefit of the postal inspectors’ 
services in tracking down the thieves. 
As you probably know, the Registry Di- 
vision of the Post Office has a most ex- 
cellent corps of postal inspectors, who 
have made a fine record for themselves 
in the tireless pursuit of thieves involved 
in registered mail losses. Although the 
liability of the Post Office in any par- 
ticular loss may be comparatively trifling, 
these postal inspectors stick to the trail 
of the thieves for a period of years, in- 
curring expenses which exceed many 
times the Government's liability for the 
loss, but at the same time establishing 
the safety of the registered mail service. 

One of the most unusual losses in- 
curred under one of our policies was the 
case of a man who forwarded six $100 
bills by registered mail from New York 
to a country in the Near East. When 
the envelope was received the addressee 
stated that it only contained $450, and 
we could hardly believe that thieves 
would open the package, abstract part of 
the contents, and as the original ship- 
ment consisted only of $100 bills, make 
change for one of these bills and send 
the package on its way with the $450 


which the consignee claimed was in the 
package upon its arrival. After a lengthy 
investigation it was found that there was 
a law forbidding the importation of mon- 
ey to this particular country unless spe- 
cial permit to do so was obtained prior 
to shipment, and the penalty for failure 
to comply with this law was confisca- 
tion of 25% of the funds so imported. 
Thus it appeared that the authorities 
took $150, leaving $450, which they for- 
warded to the consignee. : 


An Inside Bank Job 


In another instance which occurred a 
number of years ago a bank in this coun- 
try received three registered mail pack- 
ages from its correspondent in Havana. 
Two of the packages contained currency 
which our assured was expecting, but the 
third package contained Spanish crop 
reports. No one knew just what to do 
with these crop reports, so they were 
handed around from department to de- 
partment, and the fact that the expected 
third package of currency was not re- 
ceived failed to come to the bank’s at- 
tention for some days, particularly as the 
seals on the registered mail package con- 
taining the crop reports were in good 
condition and showed no evidence that 
the package had been tampered with. 
On checking into this matter with their 
Havana correspondent it was subse- 
quently found that this loss was an in- 
side job and a number of employes in 
the Havana bank working in collusion 
substituted the package containing the 
crop reports for the original package 
containing currency. 

Probably the companies writing this 
class of business received their most se- 
vere losses when Gerald Chapman and 
his gang were operating back in 1921 
In that vear he was responsible for the 
Leonard Street holdup here in New York 
City, in which the registered mail con- 
tents of a mail truck were stolen. Prac- 
tically all companies writing this class of 
insurance were heavily involved, and it 
was reported that the total loss ran as 
high as two million dollars. As you 
know, Chapman was subsequently appre- 
hended and eventually hung a number 
of years ago in Weathersfield, Conn. 

Many people have the mistaken idea 
that if a registered mail loss occurs the 
insurance company has only to have the 
stolen or destroyed securities reissued, 
after which the securities are sold and 
the company’s net loss reduced to only 
the expense of obtaining a reissue. Un- 
fortunately, this is far from true, as from 
our experience with recent losses involv- 
ing sendings of bonds we have found 
that the numbers of the bonds and the 
coupons attached have been expertly 


(Continued on Page 8&1) 
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NATIONS STRIVE to REDU 


By Samuel D. 


fire is the most dreaded of all 
the perils on the sea. Improvement in 
both design and materials, particularly 
increased water-tight sub-divisions, has 
made the modern passenger liner able to 
meet all weather conditions without fear 
of foundering, and to remain afloat after 
a collision, at least until all on board 
have gotten into life boats. Modern pas- 
senger vessels now have a place in the 
life boats for all on board. The radio 
direction finder and fathometer permits 
the liner to proceed on its proper course 
even through the densest fog. From the 
standpoint of safety to life of passengers, 
the perils of sinking, stranding and col- 
lision have been substantially curbed, but 
the peril of fire at sea is ever present. 
It may break out any hour of the day 
or night and in almost any part of the 
ship. 

It is not necessary to repeat the lone 
list of fires at sea—to mention three of 
the most recent total losses of modern 
nassenger liners is sufficient—the Georges 
Philippar in 1932, L’Atlantiaue in 1933 
and the Morro Castle in 1934. In each 
case the story told bv the surviving of- 
ficers was substantially the same: that 
fire was discovered, that almost immedi- 
aately before anything could be done 
about it the fire had spread throughout 
the ship and it became a total loss. The 
traveling public not onlv in the United 
States but throughout the entire world 
is interested in this and is asking what 
is going to be done about it. 


Today 


Safety at Sea Conference in London 


In 1929 the British Government called 
an international conference at London to 
consider safety of life at sea. Every 
maritime nation in the world sent a dele- 
gation. Before the American delegation, 
of which Hon. Wallace White, now 
United States Senator; was chairman, left 
here, there were numerous conferences 
and hearings. The American delegation 
took to the conference a carefully worked 
out program and the convention as finally 
adopted was quite substantially the 
American recommendations, which con- 
tained provision for fire protection for 
passenger vessels. 

This convention was signed for pas- 
senger vessels by official delegates of 
eighteen nations. In due course all but 
one of these nations ratified it and en- 
acted it into law. The single exception 
is the United States. Our State Depart- 
ment transmitted it to the United States 
Senate where it was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. During the 
Hoover Administration Senator Borah 
was chairman of this committee. In spite 
of urgent apneals, no action was taken. 
The United States is the only maritime 
nation in the world that has not ratified 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 
It is reported that the present adminis- 
tration will urge the Senate to act favor- 
ably on it. This will be one definite step 
toward improvement. 

The continued loss of life on shipboard 
by fire is being studied now by several 
governments and in some countries there 
are committees working in co-operation 
with government bureaus. So far there 
have been no final reports issued, but 
there have been some preliminary indi- 
cations of how the problems are being 
considered. In England, sprinkler instal- 
lation in passenger spaces has been made. 
The Princess Maude, which went in com- 
mission on the early part of this year, 

probably the first British passenger 
steamer to have protection 


sprinkler 


McComb 


throughout. This was followed by the 
Strathcome, the new P. & O. steamer, 
and recently it was announced that the 
new Queen Mary would have sprinklers 
throughout her passenger spaces. 
French and Italian Steps to Cut Hazards 
In France the Ministry of Marine is 
studying electric wiring. Defective wir- 
ing is believed to be the cause of the fire 
on both the Georges Philippar and the 
L’Atlantique. In addition, on French 
passenger ships there is now a half hour- 
ly inspection made by the night watch- 
man from 10 p. m. to 7 a. m. Qn every 
third round the watchman is accoffipanied 
by a licensed officer. On the large pas- 
senger ships a new position has been 
created: “Director of Safety.” This of- 


Notable Passenger Ship Fires Since 1900 


ship, nor in what manner or of what ma- 
terial it is built, if the personnel is not 
efficient physically and mentally. When 
a ship is at sea the lives of the passen- 
gers are in the hands of the master, of- 
ficers and crew, particularly in an emer- 
gency. It is the duty of the steamship 
company to employ only competent, able 
bodied men who know the ship, its fit- 
tings and appliances. The master should 
detail the duties of everyone, assigning 
a definite position and duty to all, and 
see, by having frequent drills, that every- 
one knows his duty and can perform it 
promptly and efficiently. 

It must not be forgotten, though, that 
steamship companies are limited in the 
selection of both their officers and crew 


The following list of the more noteworthy passenger vessel fires since 


1900 has been compiled from the files of the 


National Fire Protection 


Association department of fire record: 


Date Ship 

30, 1900 S.S. Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, Main, 
Saale and Bremen 
General Slocum 


June 


June 15, 1904 SS. 


Volturno 
Mauretania 


Oct. 19, 1913 S.S. 
July 15, 1921 S.S. 


Oct. 10, 1924 S.S. President Polk 

| Jan. 2, 1925 S.S. Mohawk 

Mar. 19, 1925 S.S. Bienville 

Mar. 10, 1926 S.S. America 

Mar. 26, 1929 S.S. Europa 

Aug. 19, 1929 S.S. Paris 

Feb. 11, 1930 S.S. Miinchen 

| Tune 25, 1930 S.S. City of Honolulu 
Tune 18, 1931 S.S. Bermuda 
Nov. 19, 1931 S.S. Bermuda 

Dec. 20, 1931 S.S. Segovia 

May 16, 1932 S.S. Georges Phillipar 


Nov. 14, 1932 M.S. Pieter Cornelis- 
zoon Hooft 

Jan. 4, 1933 S.S. Atlantique 

Nov. 29, 1933 M.S. Indrapoera 

Sept. 8, 1934 S.S. Morro Castle 


ficer has under him a corps of stewards 
and seamen especially trained to handle 
emergency situations. 

The Italians on their large liners are 
installing a regular fire department under 
a fire chief, who will direct operations 
very like the way it is done on shore. 

On the other hand the Norwegians, 
whose merchant marine is preponderantly 
small cargo ships, have been working on 
safe stowage of hazardous cargoes and 
have completed preliminary drafts of 
their recommendations, but they are not 
yet available. 

In this country consideration is being 
given to all that is being done abroad, 
insofar as information is available here. 
The shipowners, builders and underwrit- 
ers are working together through the 
marine section of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Their various com- 
mittees, each handling a distinct phase 
of the situation, such as construction, fire 
detection, fire extinguishing, etc., are co- 
operating closely with the Shipping 
Board Bureau and the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Steamboat Inspection Service. 
It is the aim to have American passenger 
ships the safest in the world. 


Efficient Crew Essential 


However, it does not make much dif- 
ference what appliances are put aboard a 


Lives 
Loss Lost 


$4,627,000 300 


Location 


Hoboken, N. J. 


East River, New 
York, N. Y. 

Atlantic Ocean 

Southampton, 


70,000 1021 
“Total 13 
“Large” 


England 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 500,000 1 
Off Delaware Coast “Large” 
New Orleans, La. 1,000,000 .... 
Newport News, Va. 1,000,000 . fu. 
Hamburg, Germany 3,000,000 .... | 
Havre, France 375,000 
New York, N. Y. 2,000,000 
Honolulu, T. H. 1,750,000 ... 
Hamilton, Bermuda 2,430,000 1 
Belfast, Ireland 4,250,000 
Newport News, Va. 3,500,000 
Off Coast of 

Italian Somaliland 6,150,000 40 
Amsterdam 

3,500,000 

English Channel 18,000,000 18 
Rotterdam, Holland “Large” 


Off New sate Coast 


to men licensed or certified by the United 
States Government. Every single one of 
the men whose conduct on the Morro 
Castle has been criticized was so ap- 
proved. 

There is now a new head to the Steam- 
ship Inspection Service, an able man who 
is determined to build up the American 
Merchant Marine, and he should have 
full support in his efforts to keep the 
personnel at a high standard and weed 
out the incompetent and the physically 
unfit. There are too many high class 
men of ability and courage in the mer- 
chant marine to have them all condemned 
because of a widely advertised disaster. 
3ut the unfit must be taken off the seas 
it the lives of the passengers are to be 
safeguarded properly. 





SHIPMENTS OF PALMOIT 

From the West Coast of Africa Pal- 
moit is generally shipped in giant barrels 
which weigh 500 kilos, or 1,000 pounds. 
The handling of these heavy barrels is 
difficult. At the wharf these barrels are 
generally thrown into the. sea and 
dragged by boats to the side of the ves- 
sel, where the ships tackle takes care 
of them. The severity of the risk is usu- 
ally not realized until a loss occurs; they 
are by no means rare and the loss of a 
barrel amounts to a considerable sum. 


PASSENGER SHIP FIRES 


| Lous’ in Safety 
| At Sea Movements 








Blank & Stoller 
D. McCOMB 


SAMUEL 


Samuel D. McComb has for years been 
the most active worker in the cause of 
fire prevention in the New York marine 
insurance market in addition to being 
an underwriter of exceptional ability. For 
a long while he has served as chairman 
of the marine committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association and now is 
devoting considerable time to developing 
the newly created marine division of the 
N.F.P.A., designed to achieve greater co- 
operation among various classes of ship- 
ping and underwriting interests in the 
campaign to reduce the chances of fire 
disasters at sea. On several occasions 
Mr. McComb has attended the annual 
meetings of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance in Europe where he 
has broadened his knowledge of marine 
insurance questions. 

The Marine Office of America repre- 
sents a number of large American fire 
insurance companies for marine under- 
writing. These companies include the fol- 
lowing: American of Newark, American 
Eagle, Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Glens Falls, Hanover 
Fire and Springfield Fire & Marine. 

Some of Mr. McComb’s interest in the 
betterment of ship construction was un- 
doubtedly acquired through his early 
training. He was graduated from Webb's 
Academy in 1901 as a naval architect and 
marine engineer after attending New 
York University. For four years he 
served in the drafting and estimating 
department of the Townsend & Downey 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and two 
years with Cary, Smith & Ferris, naval 
architects, before entering the marine in- 
surance field in 1907. 


So far these shipments have suffered few 
losses, which leads to the conclusion that 
the barrels are extremely well made. It 
is not quite clear why such risks must 
be incurred at all as the handling of such 
giant barrels no doubt is expensive and 
smaller containers seem to do the work 
as well. 
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Atlantique Wiring 
Alleged Defective 


HEARING IS CONTINUED 
Underwriters Claim Hidden Facts Were 
Sufficient to Declare Policies 


Null and Void 


PARIS 





At a further hearing of the case of the 
burned liner L’Atlantique before the 
French First Court of Appeal, Maitre 
Cresteil, for the appellant underwriters, 
developed his argument that hidden de- 
fects in the electrical instalation made 
the policy null and void. 

Quoting M. Blanc, an engineer who 
reported on the outbreak, counsel said 
that there were numerous indications of 


grave defects in the instalation. Many 
of the cables and also the dynamo were 
insufficiently insulated. Obvious signs of 
faulty instalation were provided by the 
frequent blowing of fuses and by the 
fact that the automatic pilot was highly 
erratic in its working. 

He contended that everything pointed 
to the instalation as the cause of the 
fire, but went on to say that his case by 
no means’ depended on proof of that fact. 
It was enough to show that the owners 
had failed to disclose a state of affairs 
which, if revealed, would have deterred 
the insuring companies and syndicates 
from covering the vessel. 


Mr. Cresteil pointed out that a judicial 
inquiry into the outbreak was now in 
progress at Bordeaux, and argued that in 
any event the companies should not be 
called upon to pay before the investiga- 
tion was completed, as the conclusions 
reached at Bordeaux might well prove 
their case. He therefore called upon the 
court either to allow the appeal or to 
suspend judgment until the termination 
of the judicial inquiry. 


RECENT MARINE LOSSES HEAVY 





Eleven Serious Casualties Listed During 
the Last Three Months in Brit- 
ish Compilation 

The recent collision on the Great Lakes 
resulting in the sinking of the British 
steamer W. C. Franz is but one of a 
series of important shipping casualties 
that have occurred since the middle of 
September. After a period in which the 
cost of casualties was lighter, the last 
three months have been expensive for 
marine underwriters. Eleven of the more 
serious casualties have been listed in the 
London Times. The amounts in the ta- 
ble prepared by this paper represents in 
the aggregate £746,500 and, including only 
the liabilities of the British markets in 
the Morro Castle, the total commitments 


might easily be £850,000 or more. The 
table follows: 
Insurance 
Vessel and Casualty Interests 
Queenmoor—Wrecked ............++- £90,000 
Holmdene—Wrecked .........+++s005 20,000 
Morro Castle—On fire and beached... 280,000 
Millpool—Mismitm 2... cccvcccccccccces 45,000 
City of Cambridge—Wrecked......... 60,000 
Victoria—Wrecked .......cccccscces 66,000 
Clan Mackay—Wrecked ............. 65,000 
Kairouan—Wrecked ............0ehe. 24,500 
Marionga J. Goulandri—Wrecked..... 60,000 
Seven Seas Trader—Wrecked........ 16,000 
W. C. Franz—Sunk after collision.... 20,000 


This table does not cover the liability 
on account of cargo in some of the ships, 
as this is not yet known. Consequently 
the total cost of the casualties would be 
much higher than that shown. 


MADE A KENTUCKY ADMIRAL 

P. M. Fenton, of Chicago, with the 
Western office of the Marine Office of 
America, on December 3, was commis- 
sioned Admiral of Kentucky Inland 
Waters by Gov. Rubv Laffoon, of Ken- 
tucky, the presentation being made at 
the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, by A. G. 
Chapman, at a luncheon given by local 
insurance men in honor of Mr. Fenton, 
who was visiting in Louisville. 





heieeeed Mail 


(Continued from Page 79) 


changed, and the bonds subsequently 
passed in one manner or another. 

The present depression has made this 
aspect of registered mail losses partic- 
ularly important, as we understand that 
people formerly engaged in the litho- 
graphing business and who are now out 
of employment can be found for this 
work of changing the numbers of bonds. 
In fact, this work has become so well or- 
ganized we are told that there is a set 
charge of $35 a bond for this alteration 
of the numbers. Of course, in a case of 
this kind there is no salvage for the 
insurance company after the bonds have 
been negotiated, and the company’s final 
loss may even exceed the actual value 
of the stolen bonds, as the company’s 
expenses in following up the loss must 
be added to the amount paid the policy- 
holder. 


Thief Changes Address on Package 


It may be interesting to hear of still 
another type of loss which was present- 
ed under one of our policies some years 
ago. It seemed that a customer of a 
stock exchange house having one of our 
policies was obliged to move to Arizona 
for his health, and after finding that he 
would have to live in that state he wrote 
a letter to our assured instructing them 
to send on all of his securities to his 
address in Arizona. The letter was then 
left on a hall table in the hotel from 
which it was to be taken to the Post 
Office. 

However, while it was lying on the 
table it was opened by a dishonest per- 
son who changed the wording of the let- 
ter to provide that the securities were to 
be sent to our assured’s customer care 
of general delivery, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The letter was then mailed, and our as- 
sured followed their instruction as given 
in the revised letter. In the meantime 
the thief, adopting temporarily the name 


of our assured’s customer, mailed various 
letters addressed to himself, care of gen- 
eral delivery in Los Angeles, and trav- 
eled to that city, where he called for his 
mail at frequent intervals and advised 
the postal clerk that he expected a reg- 
istered mail package from New York. 
When this was received everything 
seemed in good order and the thief ob- 
tained delivery of the securities belong- 
ing to our assured’s customer, who was 
still awaiting them in Arizona. This, of 
course, represents a most unusual case, 
as it might be said that the securities 
were actually lost at the time they left 
our assured’s office in New York and 
were mailed to the thief in Los Angeles, 
although it is indicative of the varying 
situations which often come up in con- 
nection with registered mail losses. 


Use of Armored Cars 

The question of insurance on sendings 
by arinored cars came to the fore after 
July 1, 1932, when the Post Office De- 
partment adopted the so-called  sur- 
charges on registered mail shipments 
which has partly been responsible for 
the increased number of shipment of se- 
curitices by messenger or armored car. 
The shippers have endeavored to avoid 
these new postal surcharges, and have 
turned to the other services for sendings 
consigned to points near the shipper’s 
office. 

As a result of this situation registered 
mail companies have advised their as- 
sured that they are willing to extent 
their policies to include these sendings 
by the assured’s own messengers or by 
the services of approved armored car 
companies. However, this additional fa- 
cility has not been used to any great 
extent by the general run of registered 
mail assured with the result that the pre- 
mium involved remains comparatively 
small although from the assured’s point 
of view this is a facility which may be 
of value and consequently is an exten 
sion of the policy which brokers and 
agents should be aware of. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Roeber’s Report Optimistic 


National Council General Manager Says Compensation Insur- 
ance Has Brighter Outlook Today Than It Has Had 
for Good Many Years 


William F. Roeber, general manager, 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, sounded an optimistic note in his 
report on Tuesday at the annual meet- 
ing when he said that with a general 
approval of rates based upon the new 
rate program (approved by the commis- 
sioners’ convention a week ago) “com- 
pensation insurance has a brighter out- 
look today than it has had for a good 
many years.” Mr. Roeber felt this im- 
proved situation will be particularly true 
if the companies endorse 100%, through 
the introduction of the voluntary plan 
for granting coverage to uninsured risks, 
the principle that upon approval of rates 
as filed by the National Council “we will 
guarantee the granting of workmen’s 
compensation insurance coverage to 
every risk which in good faith is en- 
titled to insurance.” 

Among the committee changes made at the 
annual meeting were these: Liberty Mutual re 
places Globe on governing committee; F. & C 
and Hartford A. & I. succeed Continental Casu 
alty and Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. on 
tates committee; U. S. F. & G. succeeds Ocean 
on reference committee. Companies serving on 
the claims executives’ committee are Travelers, 
Mutual Liability, 


Aetna, Maryland, American 


Liberty and Lumbermans. 


Since the adoption of the country-wide 
rate program, approved in August, filings 
of revised compensation rates in the in- 
dividual states has progressed at a fast 
clip. The staff of the Council has com- 
pleted a huge amount of work in a rela- 
tively short time, requiring the employ- 
ment of additional personnel in order 
that the rate revisions could be filed in 
the majority of states before the close 
of the year. The introduction of loss 
constants as part of the new program re- 
quired much additional work on the part 
of the statistical department and branch 
bureaus of the Council, Mr. Roeber ex- 
plained. But despite the fact that addi- 
tioral help was required in the New York 
office of the Council in connection with 
the revised rating program and neces- 
sary replacements of machine equipment 
were made during the year, the general 
manager said expenses of the office have 
been maintained at approximately the 
same level as in 1933. Further reduc- 
tions have been made in ‘the operating 
cost of the administrative bureaus in th 
way of reduced rents, traveling cost and 
personnel, he was glad to say. 

National Pure Premiums 

Among the big forward-looking steps 
of the year has been the progress in the 
compilation of the latest national experi- 
ence. Commenting on it Mr. Roeber 
said in part: 

“The present national pure premiums are based 
on the experience of policy years 1925 to 1929 
inclusive, 1929 being a first reporting. The 
new compilation supplements the previous com- 
pilation by the addition of the second reportings 
of policy years 1929 to 1931 inclusive, and the 
first reporting of policy year 1932. 

“Considerable progress has been made in the 
compilation of the latest national experience. 
The experience for all states through policy year 
1930 has been translated to the basic level. In 
addition, the policy year 1931 and 1932 experi 
ence for all states, with the exception of about 
ten states which are being worked on, has also 
been translated to the basic level The progress 


of the compilation has been delayed somewhat 





Claims Executives’ Committee 

A significant phase of National 
Council activity is its claims exect- 
tives’ committee which has held fre- 
quent meetings during the past year 
on matters relating to claims and med- 
ical administration, claim forms, etc. 
Among specific questions treated have 
been a comprehensive report for use 
of the New Jersey legislative commit- 
| tee in its study of compensation claim 
administration in that state; exami- 
nations by outstanding specialists of 
all compensation claimants in and 
about New York City who contend 
that an accident has induced or in- 
volved a reactivated tubercular con- 
dition, this being done in conjunction | 
with the N. Y. Tuberculosis & Health 
Association; giving helpful advice to 
St. Louis, Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut medical societies on the “free 
choice” of physicians situation, and 
friendly conferences with the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. Standard- 
ization of compensation claim forms, 
which is being pushed by the claims 
executives’ committee, is now an ac- 
tuality in twenty-two states. 














due to the necessity of concentrating on state 
rate revisions during the last few months. 


Unit Statistical Plan 

The introduction of a unit statistical 
plan, effective with policy year 1934, was 
also discussed, and after enumerating the 
jurisdictions into which it has been in- 
troduced Mr. Roeber said: 

“The new statistical procedure will have a 
material effect on the internal organization of 
the home office of the National Council. Be 
cause of the appreciably greater volume of work 
required in auditing and compiling data reported 
under the Unit Statistical Plan as compared 
to data reported under Schedule ‘Z,’ a substan- 
tial increase in the clerical force will be re- 
quired to handle this work. Not all of the in- 
crease in personnel will be required immediately 
because, after the Unit Statistical Plan becomes 
operative, the amount of work required to handle 
the data increases progressively and reaches a 
maximum in about the fourth year. In addition 
to the increase in personnel it will also be nec 
essary to add to our present tabulating equip 
ment with a corresponding increase over the 
rental row being paid for these machines. 

“The necessary increase in personnel and ma 
chine equipment, together with the additional 
space required for the filing of the unit plan 
cards and punch cards, will require considerably 
more floor space than is provided by our present 
location, All of the above facts indicate that 
the new statistical procedure will be appreciably 
more expensive to the National Council than 
the present Schedule ‘Z’ system.” 


Revision of Basic Manual 

\fte r indicating that the new rate pro- 
gram’s feature of using calendar year ex- 
perience would necessitate an annual call 
upon the companies for calendar year 
compensation experience by state, Mr. 
Roeber concentrated his attention on the 
general revision of the basic manual 
which, in his opinion, represents a very 
notable achievement from the underwrit- 
ing, statistical and economic standpoints. 
He pointed out that the new manual, 
which became generally effective on June 
30, 1934, has been accepted to date in all 
states except Colorado and except for 
certain states which have maintained in- 
dividual state manuals. The new manual 
represents the work of two years’ study, 
research and preparation by various com- 
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Big Public Relations Opportunities In 
Casualty-Surety Field Seen By Allen 


A vast opportunity for casualty and 
surety public relations work particu- 
larly in educating boys and girls and 
men and women along lines of honesty 
and fair dealing now presents itself, Ed- 
ward M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety Corp., told the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at its winter 
meeting in the Hotel New Yorker, N. Y., 
on Wednesday. Speaking to the point, 
Mr. Allen said: 

“We have been preaching honesty for many 
hundreds of years but we haven’t tackled the 
problem of teaching honesty to young people and 
of proving to them the value of honesty as an 
asset, above everything else. This may seem 
far-fetched and rather vague at the moment, but 
its possibilities are mary and should be consid- 
ered by those like yourselves, who are interested 
in publicity along constructive lines.” 

Although he spoke as a layman Mr. 
Allen showed his keen appreciation of 
both company and agency advertising 
problems. He favors insurance trade pa- 
per advertising but feels the company ad 
message which stresses claim and age ncy 
service and co-operation with agents in 
developing business is more effective 
than the conventional ad stressing size 
of a company. As to copy preparation 
he frankly said that “the insurance ex- 
ecutive authorizing a $1,500 ad is wast- 
ing both time and money when he pre- 
pares the copy himself. Proportionately 
more should be paid for the creation of 


mittees and the staff “ys the National 
Council as well as the co-operation of 
independent rating and administrative 
bureaus. It has reduced the number of 
manual classifications by 120. 

Mr. Roeber then discussed the elimina- 
tion of schedule rating during the past 
year and observed that since this action 
“we have heard no serious complaints 
from commissioners, employers or insur- 
ance carriers that would indicate that its 
withdrawal from the rating procedure 
had constituted a hardship.” He touched 
on the classification inspection program 
which, while it has not been in eff€cct 
long enough to draw any definite con- 
clusions, has convinced the Council that 
it will be a valuable aid to the adminis- 
tration of rates. 

Before closing, Mr. Roeber called at- 
tention to the new uniform voluntary 
plan for granting coverage to uninsured 
risks as being a decided improvement 
over the one in effect in several Council 
jurisdictions during recent years. He 
said the new plan provides that all car- 
riers writing business in the ‘state in 
question must subscribe to it before it 
becomes operative. There is a further 
provision that the plan will not become 
effective in any state until the rates as 
filed by the Council are approved. 


the ad, make-up, appearance and the 
selling points than for its publication.” 

When running a large agency in Hel- 
ena, Ark., some years ago Mr. Allen was 
a consistent newspaper advertiser and he 
told about his “Office Boy Dope” series 
which, couched in slang and commenting 
on local happenings, brought astounding- 
ly good results. But after two years or 
so I had to give it up in self-defense, he 
said. 

The speaker also told about the Na- 
tional Surety’s radio advertising in 1930 
which was good will advertising, and re- 
ferred to The National Fieldman, his 
company’s house organ, which has a hu- 
man interest appeal to agents. His opin- 
ion about direct mail advertising with 
material furnished to agents by the home 
office is that it will not produce results 
unless the follow-up work is done by the 
agent at the time. 


‘Mew Club President 


— —_—_—_— —______—_ 








JOHN A. GRIFFIN 


John A. Griffin, F. & D. vice-president, 
was elected concn of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York at its Waldorf- 
Astoria party last: night attended by 
nearly 400. Other officers elected were 
- allace Falvey, first vice-president; M. 

Jenks, second vice-president; W. A. 
oF tors secretary-treasurer. The new 
executive committee is headed by John 
A. Grady. The entertainment, arranged 
by Al Carr, was voted a big success. 
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Experience Competency 
— Executives who are sincerely interested in strengthening their organizations 
will find these successful experts worth serious consideration. Properly author- 
ized executives are invited to communicate with Wehinger Service, in the 
strictest of confidence, regarding any of these men. No obligation whatever. 
on 
the Metropolitan Manager Casualty Claim Manager 
Sl. A man of proven ability; excellent producer of profitable An outstanding, capable man with thorough experience 
was business; knows New York brokers thoroughly; a casualty countrywide; One who has come up, through work on the 
1 he underwriter of the highest order; operates at astoundingly firing line from Coast to Coast, to Branch Office Manager 
ao low cost because of intimate familiarity with all operations and to Home Office Executive; Is also a lawyer; knows 
ie of all departments. Will change from present position all phases of casualty claim procedure, and values. Will 
S or at very nominal salary with profit sharing contract. A locate anywhere, Branch or Home Office. 
, he natural for a progressive company. 
Na- dileiiiitadiiaals ; Surety Underwriter 
) 
re- ministrative Executive A thoroughly seasoned surety expert in underwriting, 
his A pre-eminent man of unusual capabilities, known from production and organization work. Training and experi- 
bog coast to coast. Intimately acquainted with all depart- ence of the best; metropolitan as well as home office. 
vith ments of casualty, surety or fire company. Dependable, Well known, good personality, reliable. A good prospect 
me Loyal, Able. An ideal agency superintendent, or travel- for a company which requires the application of mature 
ults ling executive representative, or assistant to chief execu- judgment to its various surety problems. 
the tive, or operator of a company. Salary is secondary to 
e Comers oF enneciobes. Surety Claims and Salvage 
| Several ful handling of Fideli 
° years successtul handling of Fidelity and Surety 
ll Chief Accountant Claims and Salvage. Through experience, ability and 
One of the best in the business. Thoroughly experienced thorough work has been a credit to present and previous 
in all phases of Casualty, Surety, and Fire accounting, employers. Has made way-above-average recoveries 
collections and statistics, including annual statements. from every possible source. - His services would cost noth- 
Knows Home Office, Branch and Agency procedure; a ing in the net. Also successful with subrogation on casualty 
tireless worker who gets things done and who is intimately claims. A lawyer, too, of course. 
acquainted with detail operations of all departments. 
9 Ani Chie Burglary and Glass Underwriter 
Payro Audit Chie A young man of considerable promise, experienced in 
A good supervisor who has been pronouncedly successful the handling of both underwriting and claims country- 
with his department. Gets results with few men. Pro- wide; 10 years in all phases of the work, branch office, 
vides an effective checkup system to prevent loss of pre- general agency, special agent and in charge at home 
miums not developed through audits. Knows the tricks office. He is also generally familiar with all casualty lines 
used to deprive companies of proper additional pre- though his specialty is Burglary and Plate Glass. A splen- 
miums. Both a desk and field man of proven ability. did prospect. 
You save Time, Expense, Annoyance and Embarrassment 
when you get new Employees through this Confidential Service 
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PAUL RUTHERFORD: 


New General Manager of Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Started Career As $18 A Month Clerk 


By Clarence Axman 


When it became known that Paul 
Rutherford had officially been made gen- 
eral manager of the Hartford A. & I. 
and was going to live in Hartford the 
notes of congratulation he received from 
insurance men in this city contained two 
items: one of congratulation upon his 
advancement; the other, regret that the 
New York City insurance district was 
to lose one of its outstanding and best 
liked figures. 

Coming to New York two decades ago 
from St. Louis, where he had made a big 
success under severe handicap, Ruther- 
ford, a tall, smiling, broad-shouldered 
young man, was made manager here of 
the Hartford A. & I. Urbane, discern- 
ing, diplomatic, agreeable, he fitted into 
the picture with a natural ease and apti- 
tude characteristic of those who know 
superbly how to get along with their 
fellow men. Quickly and with zest he 
entered the channel of production; be- 
came one of the most skilful of the navi- 
gators in the sometimes tempestuous cas- 
ualty waters; landed his craft at port 
with considerable frequency; rose to a 
place in the top rank of casualty mana- 
gers, losing neither popularity nor respect 
in the voyages and retaining his sense 
of humor. This is an achievement for 
a strong competitor. And, yet, when this 
executive left the New York scene to 
camp out in the home office environ the 
regrets he received in letters, already 
mentioned in this sketch, had about them 
a ring of real sincerity. 


Brought Up in Baltimore 


Paul Rutherford had one of those early 
advantages which some insurance men 
possess. He was brought up in an in- 
surance town and got into the business 
soon after leaving off wearing short 
trousers. People in the business are 
pretty well agreed that if a person is 
going to engage in insurance as a lifetime 
career a good tip is to be born in an 
insurance city; or, at least get there as 
quickly after being born as your parents 
will take you there. Such a city is one 
where insurance is the main pivot of the 
town, which means that there are tradi- 
tions not only of underwriting but of 
personalities. Two such places which im- 
mediately come to mind are Hartford and 
Baltimore. 

It was Baltimore which can claim Mr. 
Rutherford. One of the advantages of 
working in such a place is that you are 
bound to find yourself clerking or execu- 
tiving with persons who when the years 
pass on may be filling some important 
position elsewhere; and, thus, in later 
years you have friends all over the na- 
tion and who are in the same business 
that you are. 

The American Bonding Dinner 

This was pretty well illustrated when 
twenty-five years after the American 
Bonding of Baltimore was founded there 
was a dinner in Baltimore of American 
Bonding alumni. The company after 
quite a career had stopped for a time 
and then, taking up the reins again, got 
to be quite an institution. No one who 
attended that anniversary dinner, one of 
the chief features of which was the short 


appearance of the veteran George Cator, 
who had been the boss many years be- 
fore of many present, will ever forget it. 

The dinner brought to Baltimore an 
amazing crew of prominent surety and 
casualty men—every one of whom had 
done his bit for the American Bonding. 
They came from all parts of the country 
and thus there was gathered under one 
roof for a jolly evening a good slice of 
the casualty and surety personnel of the 
nation. Every one wanted to make a 
talk and twenty-six were accommodated 
in that direction. The main toastmaster 
—there were several during the course 
of the evening—finally called it a night 
at 1 o'clock in the morning with a num- 
ber of guests clamoring still to make 
addresses. It was the old Baltimore spirit 
clicking on all cylinders. 

\mong those present was Paul Ruth- 
erford. Among others there were George 
L. Radcliffe, now vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit, and recently elected United 
States Senator; J. L. : Kearney, presi- 
dent of the Hartford , . & I.; Norman 
Moray of the New j Faves Bk Casualty 
and United States Casualty; John A. 
Griffin, vice-president Fidelity & Deposit: 
Vincent A. Cullen, now president, and 
Howard Abrahams, vice-president, Na- 
tional Surety Corporation. 

A Baltimore public school companion 
of Paul Rutherford was Thomas J. Gra- 
hame, now vice-president of the Globe 
Indemnity and one of the most promi- 
nent men in the New York insurance 
sector. He has remained a warm, life- 
time friend of Mr. Rutherford despite 
the fact that for some years they went 
gunning after the same risks for com- 
peting companies. 


Played Football 


In his youth Paul Rutherford found 
time to play football, developing traits 
as a scrapper which made him learn when 
to pull and not to pull punches, a train- 
ing and memory which he never forgot. 
His position was end on the old Wal- 
brook Athletic Club team, which annually 
played for the championship of Mary- 
land. 

Eugene L. Meanley of R. G. Rathbone 
& Son, New York brokers, who played 
football against the team on which Ruth- 
erford was a star, said to the writer: 
“He was a scrappy, aggressive, clean 
playing end. I have observed his career 
since his football days and he has re- 
mained unchanged in his characteristics.” 


Gets Surety Job 


Rutherford’s first insurance job was 
with the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. The records of the company 
show that Mr. Rutherford came with the 
company September, 1900; that his salary 
was $18 a month. He was in the bank 
department under Vice-President E. J. 
Penniman. One of his associates was 
A. J. Hunter, at the present time mem- 
ber of Riggs, Rossman & Hunter, Inc., 
Baltimore. Asked for a reminiscence of 
Mr. Rutherford at that stage of the lat- 
ter’s career he said: “He was my pal and 
I thought more of him as being a good 
fellow than of what his future would be. 
That he has gotten where he has, how- 





PAUL 


RUTHERFORD 


ever, is no surprise to me, but I wouldn’t 
have been surprised either if later in life 
he had been elected a Congressman or 
a constable, or president of a bank.” 

Another close friend of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s in the old U. S. F. & G. days was 
Hartley Marshall, now vice-president of 
the company. They began work on the 
same day. 


How He Joined the U. S. F. & G. 


In 1904 Mr. Rutherford went with the 
American Bonding. He was loyal to the 
U. S. F. & G., but that $18 a month sal- 
ary did not look so good. An official 
statement of the circumstances under 
which he made the change was obtained 
by the writer from C. R. Laurenson, head 


of The Laurenson Agency Co., Canton, 
O. Says Mr. Laurenson: 
“T first met Paul about 1902. In 1904 


occurred the Baltimore fire which wiped 
out the business section of the city. At 
the time I was superintendent of the 
fidelity department of the American 
Bonding Co., and as our offices in the 
Equitable Building were entirely burned 
out the company moved into temporary 
quarters, an old abandoned school house 
on Saratoga Street. After getting 
straightened out we found ourselves 
shorthanded. We badly needed an- 
other man in the fidelity department. 
“T telephoned to Paul at the U. S. F. 
& G. where he was a clerk. and asked 
him to meet me. We walked several 
times around the block where the school 
house was located and the result was 
that Paul agreed to accept a job in our 
fidelity department at $100 a month. 
Probably if I had said $50 a month he 
would have come, but you know he is a 
mighty good business man. He probably 
had suggested $125 a month, and I 


thought I was pulling off a coup by get- 
ting him for $100. 

“These were the early days of the busi- 
ness and this job gave Paul more re- 
sponsibility than he had had before. He 
very promptly showed ability along busi- 
ness development lines and I think it was 


this start that brought to him vision of 
the great uncultivated field in the surety 
business which finally led him into the 
managership of the New York office of 
the Hartford.” 


Baltimore Manager of a New York 
Company 


Mr. Rutherford’s next move was to go 
with the American Surety. He was made 
Baltimore manager. That was a job 
which needed all the football playing 
qualities of the young manager; all of 
his resources; all the advantages of his 
acquaintanceship which was growing. 
Great as was (and is) the prestige of the 
American Surety—and the same would 
apply if the American Surety had had 
the cash reserves of the Bank of Eng- 
land and its officers had been the chief 
multi-millionaires of the nation—the han- 
dicap was that the American Surety did 
not have its home office in Baltimore, and 
Baltimore’s world of finance, industry, 
business, law offices and public men was 
thronged with people who had a real tie- 
up or a near tie-up or were close to a 
tie-up with some one connected with 
some home surety or casualty company. 
Many of them, of course, were directors 
of Baltimore companies. It was a com- 
petition which could not be laughed off. 
It was like standing up in the bleachers 
at the World’s Series game on the home 
grounds and rooting against the home 
team. 

Mr. Rutherford stood right up and 
rooted; fought competition when he had 
to; ignored it if he could; and in that 
job showed he had genuine managerial 
productive executive talent. His success 
was not unobserved. The Fidelity & De- 
posit appointed him manager of its St. 
Louis branch office. He went out there 
to succeed Luther J. Humphreys who 
had resigned in order to help organize 
the Equitable Surety Co., of which Hum- 
phreys became vice-president. This 
surety company had been organized and 
financed with St. Louis personnel and 
capital. Later that company was con- 
solidated with the New England Casu- 
alty of Boston and the name was changed 
to the New England Equitable Casualty 
Co., which failed about 1931. 


His St. Louis Experience 


In St. Louis Mr. Rutherford found 
himself in a pretty tough spot. When 
he arrived he was not given the welcome 
accorded to reporters of daily newspapers 
when they go into a home carrying a 
check for $10,000 with information for the 
woman of the house that she has just 
won that sum offered by the newspaper 
as a prize in a crossword puzzle contest 
engineered by the newspaper. Instead, 
the staff walked out and joined the new 
local surety company. With the excep- 
tion of a young man stenographer who 
later became important in the fidelity 
production end of the business, the new 
manager found himself surrounded by 
desks and typewriting machines, with no 
one at the desks or at the typewriters. 
If dismayed, it was not for long. He 
speedily built up an organization and 
the company remained right on the map. 
Interesting stories of incidents in those 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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TECUMSEH SHERMAN— 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


HERE are probably only a few out- 

side of casualty executive ranks who 

know that the youngest and only 
surviving son of General William Tecuin- 
seh Sherman of Civil War fame is one 
of the foremost authorities on workmen’s 
compensation and automobile liability in- 
surance in the country and has given 
close to twenty-five years of distin- 
guished service to the casualty business 
as a consultant on legal problems. He 
is P. Tecumseh Sherman, who at the age 
of 67 is ably serving the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives as advis- 
ory counsel, acting in a similar capacity 
with the association’s important occupa- 
tional disease committee; and as con- 
sulting counsel to the Committee of Nine 
on Financial Responsibility for Automo- 
bile Accidents. He also compiles the 
quarterly bulletin published by the asso- 
ciation. 

In the late 90s P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
member of the New York bar, was fre- 
quently in the public prints as a member 
of the New York City Board of Alder- 
men and several years later as state 
commissioner of labor under Governors 
Higgins and Hughes. But of recent years 
he has preferred to be in the background, 
working quietly but effectively for the 
cause of stock casualty insurance. 

How He Came Into Insurance 


Mr. Sherman played a helpful part in 
the adoption of New York State’s first 
workmen’s compensation law back in 
1909, having recommended to the then 
Governor Hughes that a commission be 
appointed to study the advisability of 
such law. Later, as member and advisor 
of an important committee of the Na- 


tional Civic Federation (largely when 
Seth Low was president and Samuel 
Gompers vice-president) he made valu- 


able contributions to the literature cov- 
ering various social insurance questions 
such as old age pensions and retirement 
annuity plans as well as workmen’s com- 
pensation. Much of this was based on 
his first-hand knowledge of European 
experiments. He also was active on an- 
other committee of the N. C. Federation 
of which Gompers was chairman. That 
committee assisted Federal Judge Mack 
in drafting the bill enacted with modi- 
fication which resulted in the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ compensation insurance law. 

When workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion began to receive public considera- 
tion Mr. Sherman was retained as an 
advisor by several state commissions 
which were studying workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation. He was also retained 
by a group of casualty companies to rep- 
resent them before several state commis- 
sions engaged in the same study. Look- 
ing back, it was probably Frank E. Law, 
late Fidelity & Casualty vice-president, 
who first invited Sherman to come into 
the insurance company fold. He had 
been much impressed by his keenness 
and knowledge of his subject. 

There followed years of stimulating in- 
surance activity for Mr. Sherman, inter- 
esting from the personal side because he 
got to know intimately such leaders as 
the late Sylvester Dunham. president of 
the Travelers, and the late John T. Stone, 
president of the Maryland Casualty, as 
well as Edson S. Lott, president of the 
United States Casualty; William Bro- 


Smith, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Travelers, and F. Robertson Jones, 
who soon took charge of the then Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bureau. 
This bureau engaged Mr. Sherman in 
1914 as advisory counsel and he has con- 
tinued in this capacity with the present 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives into which the Publicity Bureau 
merged. 


Paid Tribute by Edson S. Lott 


Edson S. Lott cannot well forget Mr. 
Sherman’s excellent advisory work on the 
Committee of Nine at a time when the 
hue and cry was so strongly for more 
compulsory automobile liability laws of 
the Massachusetts type. In Mr. Lott’s 
opinion: 

“P. Tecumseh Sherman is a human 
storehouse of information on the subject 
of workmen’s compensation laws. And 
he is undoubtedly the best informed man 
in the business on automobile liability 
laws. Moreover, he has cyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the differences between stock 
company, mutual and reciprocal insur- 
ance. As a man he is likeable, tolerant, 
sympathetic, a useful citizen.” 

With characteristic thoroughness Mr. 
Sherman made a careful analysis of the 
Massachusetts compulsory liability law 
and of the proposal of compensation for 
injuries by automobile accidents which 
was so widely exploited by Judge Robert 
S. Marx .of Cincinnati. He advised 
against both of these projects, particu- 
larly the latter. In one brochure on that 
proposal written back in 1924 he compli- 


ments Judge Marx for having clothed 
his project so well with every alluring at- 
traction but then went on to say that 
“such attractions are largely assumptions, 
contrary to all the probabilities; that the 
project would, it is true, provide some- 
thing, somehow, for practically every- 
body who gets hurt, but in all other re- 
spects would fail largely to realize ex- 
pectations.” 

A Pamphlet That Had Wide Circulation 

It was again necessary in 1928 for Mr. 
Sherman to render a criticism of Com- 
pensation for Automobile Accidents to 
offset ground gained by the Cuvillier bill 
then before the New York legislature 
and the Jones bill in Congress. In a 
twenty-seven page pamphlet, given wide 
circulation, this was effectively done. And 
his most recent views on the subject were 
published in August, 1932, when some ex- 
tensive comments were made on the re- 
port by the Committee to Study Com- 
pensation for Automobile Accidents to 
the Columbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences. 

It is illustrative of Mr. Sherman’s 
sense of fairness that in his conclusion 
of this report he brought out: “Much 
of the data and many of the conclusions 
in this report are neither criticized nor 
questioned. And it is not denied that 
some of the various features of the plan 
recommended, tempered and qualified, 
may yet prove to be the most expedient 
remedies for some of the evils that have 
resulted from the use of motor vehicles. 
But it is insisted that such plan goes ei- 


National leadasestal Cee Deut 
Is Alert Fact-Finding Institution 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board is a fact-finding institution, non- 
partisan and non-political, that was or- 
ganized in May, 1916, shortly before 
our entrance into the World War, by a 


group of industrial leaders representing 
twelve major branches of industry. To- 
day it is a central instrument of eco- 
nomic research, clearing house of infor- 
mation, medium of conference, and 
agency of co-ordination for American 
industry as a whole. 

The Conference Board is composed of 
industrial executives, representing indi- 
vidual corporations and national and 
state industrial associations, and unoffi- 
cial representatives of the Army and 
Navy. Auxiliary groups are a board of 
councillors, consisting of outstanding 
personalities in science, education, and 
public affairs, and a corps of foreign cor- 
respondents, consisting of industrial, 
commercial, and financial leaders and 
statesmen and economists in 23 foreign 
countries. 

Nature of Board’s Work 

The research work of the Conference 
Board is done by economists and statis- 
ticians, distinguished in their respective 
fields. 

The expenses of the Conference Board 
are met by voluntary subscriptions of 
those associated with the board and or- 
ganizations affiliated with it. 

The board’s work is not to be confused 





with that of engineering, scientific, or 
professional societies, management or- 


ganizations or specific trade associations. 
The Board is concerned with general and 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Liability Insurance; Noted for Views on Social and Old Age Pensions 


tirely too far in many directions; that, 

in practice, it would fall far short of the 

promises held out or implied for it.” 
Social Insurance Expert 


Widely traveled abroad, Mr. Sherman 
has observed there the operation of 
European social systems including unem- 
ployment insurance, old age, accident and 
compensation insurances; widows and or- 
phans insurance. What he has to say on 
any of these subjects commands attention 
because it is based on first hand study of 
foreign experiments. He was frank in 
telling the writer: 

= believe that unle ss private industry 
here ‘gets a move on’ and adopts gen- 
erally some voluntary system of old age 
and life insurance we will have to adopt 
something like the European old age 
program and widows and orphans insur- 
ance. But I am determinedly opposed 
to unemploy ment insurance in any of the 
forms adopted in Great Britain and Ger- 
many. And I have never seen or heard 
of any form of public health insurance 
which doesn’t w aste a lot of good money 
for bad medicine.” 

Occupational Diseases 

In expressing his viewpoint on the oc- 
cupational disease situation Mr. Sher- 
man again draws unon his knowledge of 
systems abroad. He says: “I have al- 
ways believed in compensation for occu- 
pational diseases under what is known 
as the British plan which specifies what 
diseases are to be termed ‘occupational’ 
and compensable, and which plan im- 
poses special safesuards and conditions 
upon the liability for them and provides 
a special procedure for determining med- 
ical questions.” 

He further feels that as a matter of 
medical science there are as yet only a 
few diseases of gradual contraction re- 
sponsibility for which in individual cases 
can be attributed with any reasonable 
degree of certainty to the occupation of 
the persons affected. And even such dis- 
eases, he says, can be so attributed only 
under special conditions. 

Opposed to State Monopolies 

There’s no doubt as to where P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman stands on the question 
of state insurance monopolies. He has 
been opposed to them from the start and 
is also outspoken in his objections to 
bureaucratic management of insurance. 
One of the masterpieces on the subject 
is his opinion of the actuarial audit of the 
Ohio State Insurance Fund back in 1919. 

He publicly said a few years ago that 
the law “is running mad in the way of 
rate regulation,” and that the broad con- 
trol of compensation premium rates by 
state officials would result progressively 
“in such rates being determinied by pol- 
itics, clamor and wire-pulling, to the de- 
moralization and eventual disadvantage 
of all concerned.” 


Won’t Talk on Personal Hobbies 

It is far from easy to get Mr. Sher- 
man to change the conversation from oc- 
cupational diseases to personal hobbies 
and tastes. That he is an ardent admirer 
of his’ father’s: military prowess is ap- 
parent, and it is said that once in the 
mood he can tell anecdotes about Gen- 
eral Sherman bv the hour. For reading 
diversion he is fond of detective stories. 
Those close to him tell of his wide fund 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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This Group Formulates Program for 
Stock. Casualty’s Biggest Line 


The picture herewith is of members 
of the automobile governing committee 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters standing “at ease” 
in front of Carmel, N. Y., Country Club 
where their annual outing was held last 
summer. 

This group, little publicized, is an im- 
portant one in the casualty business be- 
cause it formulates rules, rates and un- 
derwriting practices for automobile cas- 
ualty insurance country-wide. This line, 
as far as stock companies are concerned, 
is considered the largest in the United 
States and has a very large annual pre- 
mium. Because of its size new problems 
are coming up almost daily which is one 
of the reasons why members of the au- 
tomobile governing committee shown 
above are so frequently in session. 

The two pioneer companies on this 
committee, on which eleven companies 
are represented, are the Travelers and 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety. Its 
chairman automatically is the manager 
of the National Bureau’s automobile de- 
partment who is now A. E. Spottke. It 
is interesting that Ambrose Ryder, now 


assistant vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity and a governing 
committee member, was manager of the 
Bureau’s first automobile department 
some eighteen years ago. 

Outstanding among recent accomplish- 
ments of the committee are (1) the cen- 
tral distribution of rate manuals which 
has greatly simplified the task and re- 
duced the expense of such distribution 
to the companies; (2) the condensed 
manual which has proven very helpful to 
producers in their every day selling; (3) 
adoption of group classification plan for 
rating cars; (4) broadening of policy 
coverage which now has a family rider 
at no extra charge, and (5) raising the 
limit on P. D. coverage to $5,000 and re- 
moving the exclusions—“resultant loss of 
use” and “direct or indirect loss by fire.” 

Despite the general belief that auto- 
mobile casualty rates are higher today 
than they have ever been it is pointed 
out by one of the committee’s members 
that the average country-wide P.L. rate 
is lower than it was fifteen years ago, 
the chief reason being that rural busi- 
ness has been greatly developed and the 
rates have been reduced. 








DROP INSURANCE OF PIGS 





Doubling of Premium Rates in Britain 
One Reason For Action; De- 
tails of New Plan 

Considerable doubt and misunderstand- 
ing, says the British Pigs Marketing 
Board, exists in the minds of some pig 
producers regarding the insurance of pigs 
in the 1935 contract, and questions are 
being asked why the compulsory national 
insurance scheme has been dropped in 
the new contract. 

It is explained that the insurance 
scheme was abandoned because the in- 
surance offices had intimated to the Pigs 
Marketing Board that if the scheme was 
to be continued the premiums would have 
to be approximately doubled. After full 
consideration the board could not agree 
to insure on these terms, as it would 
have meant an increase of about 5d. (10 
cents) per pig in the deduction from the 
pig producer’s account for insurance, 
making the deduction from him approx- 
imately 10d. (20 cents) per pig. 

In the new contract curers are paying 
one penny per score as a contribution to 
producers so that they can either effect 
an insurance themselves or carry the 
risk. The 10d. which it would have cost 
the producer if the compulsory national 
insurance scheme had continued, plus the 
penny per score which the curers are 
paying the producers, makes a sum of 
ls. 6d. (36 cents) on the eight score hog. 
The producer has this sum over and 
above the price of the pig to compen- 
sate him against the risks he takes in 
delivering a sound, healthy pig to the 
curer. 

The question is being raised as to what 
deduction is made from the producers’ 
account if a pig’s head is condemned. 
The position is that when a pig’s head is 
condemned the pig is weighed with the 
head on and the producer paid for the 
full weight of the pig at the graded price 
per score, less the value of the head at 
market price. 





N. Y. LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


Out of 144 licenses to operate motor 
vehicles in New York State revoked by 
Charles A. Harnett, commissioner of mo- 
tor vehicles, during the two weeks end- 
ed November 24, no less than eighty or 
55.5% were for driving an automobile 
while intoxicated. During the - same 
period of time there were 714 suspen- 
sions pending further investigation. Of 
these cases 195 will require proof of fi- 
nancial responsibility before applications 
tor new licenses will be considered. 


MICH. RECIPROCAL FOILED 





Attempt to Avoid Paying Damage Claim 
of Beauty Parlor’s Client Halted 
by State’s Supreme Court 

The Michigan Supreme Court has 
foiled an attempt of Professional Under- 
writers, Grand Rapids reciprocal, to 
avoid paying a beauty parlor client’s 
damage claim through denying fhat it 
had delegated authority to an adjuster 
to act in its behalf. The court reversed 
a circuit court order which had set aside 
a $5,000 award by a jury in a garnish- 
ment proceeding after $8,000 damages 
had been granted the plaintiff in a suit 
against the principal defendants. 

The case was that of Helen Bowyer 
vs. Professional Underwriters, garnishee 
defendant, and Margaret Zabel, Rudolph 
Zabel, Ada Hitchener, Trico-Sales Corp., 
a foreign corporation, and_ Trico- 
System, Michigan corporation, formerly 
known as_ Rudolph’s Trico Institute, 
principal defendants. Miss Bowyer sued 
the principal defendants on the basis of 
alleged injuries suffered when she un- 
derwent treatments for removal of su- 
perfluous hair. The several parties named 
were protected against liability of this 
sort under a policy issued by Profes- 
sional Underwriters to Rudolph’s Trico 
Institute. It appears that one Putnam 
Jones of Detroit was agent and, accord- 
ing to insurance department records, a 
licensed adjuster for Professional Under- 
writers. 

The court found that the reciprocal’s 
denial of notice was ill-founded and 
there was further evidence that the ex- 
change had refused to defend the suit, 
thus estopping defense on the ground of 
non-receipt of summons and declaration. 
The lower court’s action in setting aside 
the jury’s award was found to be erronc- 
ous in that several issues of fact in de- 
cision of which the jury had exclusive 
jurisdiction had thus been ignored. The 
lower court order was reversed, rein- 
stating the jury’s award with costs. 

The opinion was written by Justice 
Walter H. North and was concurred in 
by the seven other justices. 


MINISTER TURNS AGENT 


Warsaw, a suburb of Buffalo, will have 
a new addition to its insurance fraternity 
starting with the new year. He is the 
Rev. Allen Constantine, who will leave 
the ministry of the Warsaw Congrega- 
tional Church after five years’ service 
to enter the insurance business. He may 
make his headquarters in Buffalo, op- 
erating throughout Warsaw and vicinity 
in addition to that city. 




















Bureau’s Automobile Governing Committee | 








Back Row, L. to R.: G. Muse, superintendent automobile department, Fidelity 
& Casualty; Samuel K. Crawford, manager automobile department, Standard Surety 
& Casualty; Ralph Newman, assistant secretary in charge of automobile department, 
U. S. Casualty; P. N. Counsell, manager automobile department, Mass. B. & I.; A. E. 
Spottke, manager automobile department, National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters; 
W. H. Kincannon, superintendent automobile department, U. S. F. & G. 

Front Row, L. to R.: W. J. O’Donnell, secretary of automobile underwriting, 
Aetna C. & S.; Charles Haugh, actuary, National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters; 
R. V. Ahern, superintendent automobile department, Hartford A. & I.; A. R. Good- 


ale, assistant secretary, manager automobile department, Travelers. 


Middle Row, 


L. to R.: Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-president in charge of automobile depart- 


ment, Great American Ind. 


Other members of committee not in picture: J. V. Fothergill, vice-president, 
London & Lancashire Indemnity; F. A. Seiler, manager automobile insurance divi- 
sion, American Surety; G. L. Kerr, superintendent of casualty department, Fidelity 


& Casualty. 


A Coterie of Women Actuaries 


Seven Casualty Actuarial Society Members Who Are Serving 
Insurance Business With Distinction; Miss Emma 


C. Maycrink “Dean” Among Them 


The Casualty Actuarial Society, whose 
twentieth anniversary was so fittingly 
celebrated a few wecks ago, has among 
its members seven women who have 
made definite places for themselves in 
the insurance profession, serving with 
distinction in the sometimes difficult role 
of actuary. Foremost among them is 
Miss Emma C. Maycrink, who might be 
called “dean” of the women Fellows of 
the Society, as she has becn a member 
since 1915. Miss Maycrink is connected 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as an examiner. 

There are also Miss Olive E. Outwater, 
a Fellow since 1919; Miss Margaret A. 
Burt, an Associate since 1920; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Uhl, an Associate since 1924; the 
former Miss Dorothy M. Jamison (re- 
cently married), who became an Associ- 
ate in 1927; Miss Evelyn M. Davis, a 
Fellow since 1927, and Miss Barbara H. 
Woodward, daughter of the late Joseph 
H. Woodward, who is the newest Asso- 
ciate to the Society among its women 
members. 

Misses Maycrink and Davis 


Versatility is a requisite in performing 
actuarial duties and this quality is pos- 
sessed to a high degree by these women 
actuaries. Take Miss Maycrink, for ex- 
ample, who in addition to arduous De- 
partmental dutics is one of the most 
prominent members of the American 
Women’s Association. She has just com- 
pleted twenty-five years in the business, 
having entered the New York Insurance 
Department in 1908 under the late Mr. 
Woodward and later served Leon S. 
Senior in the Compensation Rating 
Board of New York. First an auditor, 
she broadened her activity to rating work 
when she rejoined the Department in 
December, 1923, in its newly established 


rating bureay. Her title was associate 
examiner with supervision over rates 
Messrs. Billingham and the late Samuel 
Deutschberger were two of her early 
bosses in that bureau. 

Since 1929, when she transferred to 
the casualty bureau of the Department, 
Miss Maycrink says she has been “a 
rolling stone,” examining with equal fa- 
cility rating bureaus, stock companies, 
mutuals and fraternals. Her pet diver- 
sion is the opera. Miss Maycrink is 
sometimes accompanied to the opera by 
Miss Davis, who is a member of the firm 
of Woodward, Ryan, Sharp, Davis & 
Hezlett, consulting actuaries of New 
York City. Miss Davis rates high in 
office rehabilitation problems; has often 
been consulted by companies desiring to 
effect savings in home office overhead, 
etc. She is a Barnard graduate and be- 
fore her present connection was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Woodward, Fondiller, 
Ryan & Sharp. 

Book Collecting Miss Uhl’s Hobby 

One of the most intense workers 
among the women actuaries is Miss Uhl, 
whose connection is in the actuarial de- 
pariment of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. She is a 
graduate of the University of California, 
where she studied under William Les- 
lic, and Victor Montgomery (who heads 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co.). She 
then got her master’s degree in actuarial 
science at the University of Michigan, 
under the instruction of the well-known 
Professor James W. Glover, now an ad- 
visor to President Roosevelt on the com- 
mittee on economic security. Miss Uhl 
finds relaxation from business in book 
collecting, educational work for the D 
A. R., and French translating. She is a 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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The New POLICE COMMISSIONER 


The New York Insurance fraternity 
quick to sense the calibre of a man has 
been most favorably impressed by the 
new police commissioner of the Greater 
City—Lewis J. Valentine—who, after 
vears of being the Department’s political 
football, came into command of 19,000 
bluecoats and today is sweeping every 
vestige of politics out of his Department. 

Commissioner Valentine is making in- 
surance friends because he has an ap- 
preciation of their problems. He knows 
that a run of hold-ups and burglaries, 
unchecked, will produce a sick looking 
loss record; that higher premium charges 
for the particular locality affected will 
be inevitable. So constructively he is 
quick to give such a situation his prompt 
attention and if necessary to visit per- 
sonally a district troubled by frequent 
hold-ups. Usually he puts his finger on 
the trouble. The result is that marked 
improvement will undoubtedly be shown 
in metropolitan New York burglary ex- 
perience this vear. 


Safety Campaign Produces Results 


The Commissioner has also made 
friends by his progressiveness in di- 
recting a traffic safety campaign in 
Greater New York which has resulted 
in such an improvement in accident fre- 
quency that New York City now leads 
the list of big cities in having the lowest 
rate of motor vehicle fatalities per 100,000 
population. So as to stimulate the great- 

est amount of interest and personal 
initiative on the part of the Police Force 
an inter-precinct .traffic safety competi- 
tion has been under way since the cam- 
paign began six months ago. The results 
speak for themselves: In twenty weeks 
of intensive safety work street accidents 
have been reduced by 1,702, fatalities by 
forty-four and injuries by 1,787, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1933. 
(The campaign closed November 40.) 

Cognizant of the fact that enforcement 
alone would not produce the desired re- 
sults Commissioner Valentine told his 
precinct leaders that credit would be 
given for their activities in discussing 
safety measures and soliciting co-opera- 
tion of such groups as merchants asso- 
ciations, parent-teachers associations and 
safety organizations. 

A precedent was also established when 
traffic violators hailed into court a few 
weeks ago to pay fines were in addition 
given a vivid object lesson in “Saving 
Seconds,” the moving picture prepared 
by the Aetna Casualty & Surety in the 
interest of greater accident prevention. 

Another significant case of co-opera- 
tion was when a magistrate and patrol- 
man, respectively Benjamin E. Green- 
span and Edwin Flood of the W. 20th 
street station, went on the air in traffic 
court recently, broadcasting over Sta- 
tions WNYC and WNEW safety sug- 
gestions to the public to help along the 
Police Department’s efforts. This broad- 
cast, incidentally, was given during the 
disposition of the cases of some 200 traf- 
fic violators. It was arranged through 
Chief Magistrate James E. McDonald, 
who has given the Police Commissioner 
splendid support ; 


A Cop’s Cop 


Commissioner Valentine merits the co- 
operation because of his sincerity of pur- 
pose, his willingness to fight for all that 
is constructive and his rigid honesty. He 


Lewis J. Valentine, a 


is described as a cop’s cop who learned 
the rudiments of the Police Department 
pounding a beat thirty-one years ago, 
and who has been distinguished from his 
earliest service as an unapproachable po- 





a. Eo 
"HE'S THE GUY 


—-—SOCK HIM!” © 


side of the road. A circle of grim- 

faced men around two battling 
drivers. Battling over what? The dis- 
honor of their Company’s broken safety 
record! For 18 months the company’s 
truck fleet had gone without accident. 
In a careless moment, this driver had 
plowed into another car. 


\ half-dozen trucks drawn up at the 


Maryland’s safety engineers know how 
to get these accident prevention cam- 
paigns into the blood of the men who 
drive and into the life habits of the 
workers at the factory bench. Mary- 
land Casualty Company spends nearly 
half a million dollars year after year in 
accident prevention—because it pays! 


Its 50 safety engineers are constantly in 
the field visiting the factories and plants 
of its insured, checking, advising, often 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


of (GREATER NEW YORK 


Cop’s Cop Up From the Ranks, Is Win- 
ning Many Friends Among Insurance Men; Has Improved 
Burglary Situation and Produced Results in City-Wide 
Accident Prevention Campaign Just Ended 


lice officer. This reputation became 
widespread; in some instances to his dis- 
advantage. Politicians, unwilling to have 
him reach posts of importance, never 
missed an opportunity to impede his de- 





LEWIS J. VALENTINE 


partmental ascension. Yet, despite this 
handicap, he rose from patrolman to ser- 
geant and up to deputy chief inspector. 


Won G. V. McLaughlin’s Admiration 


The stalwart, George V. McLaughlin, 
recognized his determination to be a po- 
liceman in the fullest sense and together 
they shamed the pseudo-sacredness of 
political traditions by raiding professional 
gamblers protected within the walls of 
district club houses. 

When powerful interference was set up 
to stumble this program of driving out 
the parasites, McLaughlin jammed on his 
hat and walked out of Police Headquart- 
Valentine, however, had made the 
business of being a cop his life-work and, 
as a result of his rigid honesty, had not 
stored away financial independence 
whereby he, too, with equal unmitigated 
disgust, could quit. Handicapped by such 
circumstances he stayed on, while the 


inventing safeguards for industry; then 
“selling” this safety to the workers, year 
in and year out. 


In the same effective way, the Inspec- 
tion and iy a a Department safe- 


guards the boilers and machinery of political vultures gleefully vented their 
Maryland’s industrial policyholders, revenge. : 

while a nation-wide claim service as- With speed resembling lightning he 
sures intelligent and prompt handling was reduced from his high post, three 


of all claims. steps at a time, to captaincy and then 


Thi ‘ll oe : relegated to the “sticks” in Long Island 
2 His, YOU Will Agree, 18 INSUFANCE SEEVICS City. In his own words he “took it on 


pls bee gee a |e aay er ta the chin with a smile and set to work.” 
tries and thousands of individuals in- Eventually, the forces of good order 
sured with the Maryland Casualty Com- brought him out of the country into a 
pany prove that the Maryland plan pays precinct in Bay Ridge. There he _re- 
them, too: pays in production gained; mained until January 1, 1934, when Gen- 
equipment preserved; life an limb eral John F. O’Ryan, as his first act as 
saved: fawee interruptions in nian police commissioner, made Valentine his 
chief inspector. 


routine, and in lower insurance costs. 
Executed General O’Ryan’s Orders 


With unqualified honesty of purpose 
and a storehouse of knowledge of the 
department personnel, Valentine literally 
took over the reins. He not only carried 
through his duties as direct commander 
of the force but advised, from a prac- 
tical police standpoint, all important 
moves undertaken by General O’Ryan. 
In departmental matters and procedure it 
immediately became evident that a rec- 
ommendation from Valentine was tanta- 
mount to an order by General O’Ryan. 
: Thus, when the military leader resigned 

it followed in natural order, and with- the 
outspoken approval of the press, citi- 


SURETY BONDS (Continued on Page 98) 
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William St. Personalities 


EUGENE L. 


Manager, Surety Department, 


R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc. 


No. 5 in Series 


MEANLEY 








Whenever a crowd of William Street 
surety men get together for good fellow- 
ship the party usually includes Eugene 
Latane Meanley, who for nearly fifteen 
years has been head of the bonding de- 
partment of R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., 
80 Maide n Lane, New York. 

“Gene” Meanley is Virginian born and 
raised in Baltimore, and is a popular fig- 
ure in the insurance district. 

Down in Baltimore the old-timers re- 
member “Gene” Meanley for his  all- 
around interest in athletics. All sports 
fascinated him, particularly football, and 
althouzh he was never a “star” he was 
in on every activity. In fact, he calls 
himself an “athletic nut.” When attend- 
ing Baltimore City College he played end 
on the varsity football team; yhen a 
member of the Maryland Athletic Club 
he played in baseball games “behind the 
bat”; when rowing’s popularity was at 
its height he was No. 5 man in the eight- 
oared shell of the Neptune Boat Club of 
Baltimore. Boxing, wrestling and track 
events were also part of Mr. Meanley’s 
sports repertoire. 

His First Surety Job 

His fondness for baseball helped 
“Gene” Meanley to land his first surety 
job back in 1906. At the time he was 
employed in the auditor’s division of the 
Maryland Casualty at $80 a month. One 
of his best friends, William A. Bullock, 
was with the American Bonding, and 
during a game one Saturday afternoon 
he said to “Gene”: “How would you like 
to become a special agent for the Ameri- 
can Bonding?” Mr. Meanley’s response 
was quick: “What’s the salary? When 
do I start?” 

He was frank to confess, however, that 
he had lots to learn about the duties of 
a special agent and that he knew very 
little about a surety bond. His salary 
was put at $100 a month and the follow- 
ing Monday he joined the field staff with 
the entire United States as his territory. 

On his maiden trip Mr. Meanley had 
the novel experience of checking the of- 
fice of Charles F. McNaughton of De- 
troit, assisted by the agent, and neither 
of them had very much of an idea of 
how the job should be done. In fact, 
Mr. McNaughton admitted upon “Gene’s” 
arrival that his office had never been 
checked before, and Mr. Meanley, frank- 
ness personified, promptly told Mr. Mc- 
Naughton that he, too, was a green horn. 
3ut they turned out as “good a job as 
has ever been done,” according to Mr. 
Meanley. 

Traveled Throughout Country 

As he gained in experience Mr. Mean- 
ley was given assignments which took 
him into every state in the Union. A 
proud day came when he was notified 
to report to J. L. D. Kearney, then man- 
ager of the American Bonding’s New 
York office and now president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. It was 
“Gene’s” initiation into the metropolitan 
atmosphere; he liked it. Later he met the 
late H. H. Stryker, then in charge of the 
reinsurance bureau of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, with whom he was 
associated for a time. Further surety 
background was acquired when he joined 
the old Empire Surety as manager of 
collection division. William R. Tomlins, 
now American Surety vice-president, was 
then president of the Empire. 

Royal Indemnity Experience 


“Gene” Meanley will never forget his 


Royal Indemnity days which started in 
February, 1911, when the company was 
in the process of formation. Those days 
recall happy comradeships, the excite- 
ment of helping to launch a new enter- 
prise, adding to friendships, appointing 
new agents. Ostensibly, Mr. Meanley’s 
territory was the New England states, 
but in reality he traveled the entire 
country. 

An attack of typhoid fever set him 
back nearly five months. When he re- 
turned to the office he found that in ad- 
dition to getting his old job back he had 
been promoted to the rank of executive 
special agent in the bonding department. 
This made a big impression on “Gene,” 
but he never did learn what were the 
exact duties of an executive special agent. 
One day the late Louis Delaney, with 
whom he was very friendly and who also 
was quite a wit, was heard to remark 
that the only difference between an ex- 
ecutive special agent and a special agent 
(which rank he held) was that the “ex- 
ecutive special” used cologne on _ his 
handkerchief. 

A new phase of Mr. Meanley’s career 
came late in 1912 when he left the home 
office of the Royal Indemnity to asso- 
ciate himself with C. Lee Abell, agent 
of the company in Buffalo. After a year 
in that city he moved on to Cleveland 
where he became surety manager in the 
Neale-Phypers Co., which represented 
the old Chicago Bonding. He was just 
as successful there as he was in Buffalo 
and made many friends, including Vin- 
cent Cullen, then manager of the office 
of Owen Crowell Co., representing the 
Fidelity & Deposit. 


Goes With R. C. Rathbone & Co. 


When the World War came Mr. Mean- 
ley arranged his agency affairs so that 
he could do investigatine work for the 
Department of Justice, the exact nature 
of which he is not permitted to discuss. 
He left Cleveland late in 1919 and early 
in 1920, at the instance of the United 
States F. & G,, he called on Robert C. 
Rathbone, then president of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son of New York City, who was 
in need of a capable man to organize 
and manage a _ bonding department. 
“Gene” proved to have the needed qual- 
ifications for the job, and the fact that 
he is still with the Rathbone office after 
fourteen years speaks for itself. 

Mr. Meanley’s greatest satisfaction has 
been the building up of the Rathbone 
surety department from practically no 
business to one of sizeable proportions. 
It’s no secret that he controls some 
choice accounts and that he more than 
holds his own in competition. Perhaps 
the reason is his tenacity, which is an 
outstanding characteristic. He neither 
knows nor understands defeat. Asked 
to describe this quality, John Robert 
English, one of his closest friends, said: 
“In Mr. Meanley’s scheme of life he has 
docked its prolixities, enlivened its dull- 
ness, eliminated its fads, multiplied its 
truths, and consequently has enjoyed 
continuous victory. He wins graciously 
and although I have never known him 
to lose, I would say that if he did he 
would do so gracefully. A personal tri- 
umph is his capacity to personify dig- 
nity.” 

Speaking about Mr. " Meanley’ s contri- 
butions to the New York surety frater- 
nity Mr. English told the writer 

“There have been comparatively few 
persons who can be accredited with gen- 





EUGENE L. MEANLEY 
The Perennial Bachelor 


uine contributions to the surety business 


in New York City. Mr. Meanley is, hap- 
pily, one of the exceptions. For more 
than a score of years his sustained study 
of the problems inherent to bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds has peculiarly fit- 
ted him as one of the outstanding coun- 
selors to both assureds and underwriters. 
His energetic pursuit of the technical as- 
pects of blanket bonds has ofttimes en- 
abled him to minimize or altogether avoid 
both misunderstandings and disputes. His 
accomplishment in this respect arises out 
of unusual ability to harmonize intricate 
insurance contracts. 

“It cannot be held, however, that Mr. 
Meanley has specialized in bankers and 
brokers blanket bonds to the exclusion 
of all other classes of suretyship wherein 
his keen intellect combined with industry 
has enabled him to meet efficiently the 
needs and requirements of the large 
clientele of the distinguished brokerage 
house of R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc. 
His clear thinking, honesty of purpose 
and certainty of action have won him 
the high regard of his clients and the 
underwriters alike.” 

Ability to Delegate Work 


Another quality in Mr. Meanley’s 
makeup is his ability to get experts to 
work for him. A past master at making 
friendly contacts with underwriters he 
knows when to call upon them for help 
in a given situation. And they take 
pleasure in co-operating with him. Know- 
ing the surety business from long experi- 
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ence he has furthermore the peculiar 
ability of classifying every bonding com- 
pany on the street and can quickly de- 
termine where to take a difficult blanket 
bond case, court bond or contract bond 
business. 

The home office experience earlier re- 
ferred to has been of great value to Mr. 
Meanley as a broker. Not only has it 
helped him in sizing up risks before sub- 
mitting them to companies but puts him 
in the desirable role of “advisor” in how 
the line should be handled. 

The Personal Side 


Being the perennial bachelor has never 
been a hardship for Mr. Meaney. As 
one of his friends expresses it: “ ‘Gene’ 
has more country and city homes than 
the richest man in New York City.” To 
“Gene” bachelorhood seems to be “get- 
ting all my friends married and then act- 
ing as a sort of fender for them there- 
after.” They regard him as a delightful 
week-end guest. 

As to Mr. Meanley’s hobbies and 
tastes, he is noted for being a connois- 
seur on food, fond of all types of reading 
including biographies, travel and the 
classics. 





Women Actuaries 
(Continued from Page 8&7) 


mcmber of the Alliance Francaise de 
New York, and is fond of the drama. 
Miss Uhl has been with the Bureau for 
the past ten years. 

Sports offer the greatest enjoyment to 
Miss Barbara Woodward outside of her 
work as an examiner in the New York 
Insurance Department, where she _ is 
closely associated with Miss Maycrink. 
Miss Woodward excels in swimming, 
tennis (club champion at Old Lyme, 
Conn.) and golf. She passed up a lot of 
such recreation last spring and summer, 
however, when she was studying for the 
Society’s examinations; nothing could 
swerve her from a determination to pass 
them with honors, which she did. A 
Smith girl, who prepared for college at 
Rosemary Hall, Miss Woodward ‘comes 
from an actuarially minded family of 
whose record of achievement she has 
every right to be proud. She is a mem- 
ber of the Mayflower Society of N. Y. 

It has been the case that duties of an 
actuary are performed faithfully and well 
but no such title is given to the woman 
actuary. Miss Olive E. Outwater, how- 
ever, meritoriously has that title in the 
Benefit Association of Railway Employes 
of Chicago. Both she and Miss Wood- 
ward spent some years with the Na- 
tional Bureau, a great actuarial training 
ground, before taking their present posts 

The former Miss Jamison is anothet 
who holds the rank of actuary, being 
with the George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va. She has given a fine 
account of herself, as has Miss Margaret 
A. Burt, who is in the office of George B. 
Buck, consulting actuary in New York 
City. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








House Organ’s Important Role 


National Surety’s Monthly Paper Is “Liason Officer” Between 
Home Office and Field; Has Editorial Board of Company 
Executives Headed by E. M. Allen as Editor-in-Chief 


Giving a monthly house organ the job 
of acting as officer” 
home office and field with executives of 


“liason between 
the company acting as an editorial board 
is the important place occupied by The 
National for the past 
seven months has been read and enjoyed 


Fieldman, which 


by some 3,500 producers of the National 
Surety Corp. 

The necessity of maintaining close con- 
tacts with the field in the months fol- 
lowing the new corporation’s debut last 
year was well realized. How best to reap 
permanent benefit from agency trips tak- 





The NATIONAL 
FIELDMAN 











A Typical Front Cover 


en last Spring by President Vincent Cul- 
len and Vice-Presidents E. A. St. John, 
Sherman G. Drake and E. M. Allen was 
a problem. What could be more appro- 
priate than to give the job to an agency 
paper, which would be full of field news 
and human interest, written for the 
agents by agency-minded executives. The 
idea when submitted to President Cullen 
met his quick approval. 

It was decided that The Fieldman 
should be a clearing house for sales 
ideas; furthermore, in it agents would 
be given recognition for good work done 
The first issue in April went over with 
a bang. 

Agency-Minded Editorial Board 

Having an agency-minded board of ed- 
itors is as much responsible for the suc- 
cess of The National Fieldman as any 
one factor. Edward M. Allen, one-time 
Helena, Ark., local agent, who is execu- 
tive vice-president of the corporation, is 
editor-in-chief, and serving with him as 
advisors are Vice-Presidents Drake, A. 
M. Clark and James F. O’Hea, all of 
whom are familiar with problems of the 
production “firing line.” Luther E. 
Mackall, surety text book author who 
heads the new coverage department of 
the National, is also one of the advisory 
editors, while J. A. Gernhardt, expert on 
photography, layouts and make-up, is 
managing editor and takes all of the 
“snaps” of visiting agents. He is re- 
sponsible for the magazine’s attractive 
appearance. 

Going on the principle that nearly 
everybody likes to see his name in print, 
Editor Allen gets into each issue as many 


items as possible about personalities in 
the company’s wide-flung field organiza- 
tion. An outstanding piece of sales work, 
an anniversary, civic honor conferred, an 
agent’s fishing or athletic prowess, all 
mean recognition for him in The Field- 
man. And as a special incentive to note- 
worthy achievement the front cover and 
inside front cover monthly carry the pic- 
ture and story of the agent so distin- 
guishing himself. 

Among the producers who have won 
this honor are the Four Earls of Cincin- 
nati, the Coiron Boys of New Orleans, 
Charles Seyler, Jr., of Los Angeles, Ralph 
W. Smith of Denver, C. M. Bend of St. 
Paul and B. J. Neitschman, newly ap- 
pointed manager at Chicago. 

Naturally the more contributions re- 
ceived for The Fieldman the more help- 
ful it will be in its role of “liason of- 
ficer.” Welcome are such suggestions as 
that received recently from Agent C. F. 
Hamsher of Los Gatos, Cal., asking that 
more space be devoted to ideas for get- 
ting business, publicity methods, etc. His 
excellent suggestion was followed. 

It has been The Fieldman’s aim to pre- 
sent useable production ideas and accounts 
of how “the other fellow does it” so that 
one and all may profit. Here are a few 
of these ideas: 


Became Plant’s Insurance Advisor 


This plan of contacting, followed by one 
of the National’s particularly aggressive 
western agents, is applicable generally: 

When writing the compensation or fidel- 
ity business of a manufacturing plant, he 
arranges to have himself appointed the 
insurance advisor of the employes. Word 
is sent out to the employes that Mr. Blank 
has been designated as one capable and 
willing to advise them regarding their in- 
dividual insurance needs. He is given op- 
portunities after hours to meet the men 
and to arrange appointments if necessary 
in their homes. In this way he audits 
their various policies and presents recom- 
mendations and advises changes in cov- 
erage, etc. 

In several instances the premiums thus 
resulting exceed in amount the premiums 
received from the business of the plant 
itself. In practically every instance the 
employes’ names went on his books for 
the first time, thus building up a list of 
new and valuable clients with very little 
effort. It’s a good plan. 


B-> a “Businessman of Insurance” 
An objective worthwhile for all agents: 


Any agent who knows his business from 
top to bottom, who analyzes conditions in 
his own community and who plans care- 
fully to market his wares to fit those con- 
ditions, will find himself slowly but surely 
climbing the ladder of success. Such a 
man will become the “businessman of in- 
surance” in his own home town, and will 
have no occasion to use a “canned talk” 
as he will be able to draw constantly from 
his own reservoir of insurance knowledge. 


Fidelity Bond Sales Tip 


If you have found it difficult to sell 
fidelity bonds because the rates and forms 
are confusing, adopt the following plan 
of solicitation without further loss of 
time : 


1. Get a list of the people to be bonded 
in each case and estimate the amount de- 
sired on each, 

2. Send the list to your supervising of- 
fice with a description of the business of 
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NEWHOUSE & SAYRE EXPAND 
Prominent All Risks Firm and General 
Agents for Home Open New Office 
at Los Angeles 

As representatives of the Home of 
New York in the United States and 
Canada and underwriters at Lloyd’s of 
London, Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., gen- 
eral agents, are establishing offices in 
Los Angeles, it was announced by Har- 
old J. Toso of San Francisco, vice- 
president of the firm. The new offices, 
which were opened December 2, will op- 
erate in charge of Vincent M. Haidinger, 
well known in Pacific Coast insurance 
circles. 

Through the Los Angeles office, the 
general agency will provide a highly spe- 
cialized service in all risks and inland 
marine. Prior to taking up the specialty 
work for the Home and Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don, Mr. Haidinger was engaged in the 
casualty and fire insurance business for 
eight years in Los Angeles and for some 
time in New York. Frank X. Flood, 
formerly special agent and superintend- 
ent of agents for the Standard Accident, 
has been assigned to field work for New- 
house & Sayre. 


RECEIVER FOR C. C. COLYER 

On application of C. Carlton Colyer of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., four concerns which 
he heads were recently placed in re- 
ceivership. These concerns include an 
insurance agency, two real estate offices 
and a construction company. The com- 
plaint alleged insolvency, with many of 
the assets consisting of uncollectible ac- 
counts. The Colyer Agency, Inc., nego- 
tiated the special automatic fire insur- 
ance coverage for one of the large New 
Jersey life insurance companies, to apply 
on all property to which the life com- 
pany took possession through foreclos- 
ure proceedings. Mr. Colyer’s grand- 
father was a vice-president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark. 


30% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
Twenty-seven candidates for agents’ 
certificates of authority took the qualifi- 
cation examination of the New York In- 
surance Department in New York City 
a short time ago. Eight passed and nine- 
teen failed. 














the employer and whatever information 
regarding the risk can be given. 

3. The supervising office will send you 
complete information about the best form 
and the proper rate as well as full infor- 
mation concerning the details of the cov- 
erage. 

4. Then get the order. 

Keep Abreast of Improved Business 


Here is timely editorial encouragement 
to keep abreast of the upward progress of 
business, written in the November Field- 
man by Mr. Allen, who, incidentally, has 
written most of the copy on all of the 
issues to date in addition to his duties as 
executive vice-president. Mr. Allen said: 


Business undoubtedly is on the upgrade. 
The South, Middle-West and South-East 
are in better shape today than they have 
been in ten years. Old debts are being 
discharged and bank deposits are steadily 
increasing. New enterprises are being 
formed and businessmen are finding it 
necessary to expand their activities and 
increase their forces to take care of the 
new demands. All of this means business 
for the insurance agent. Particularly does 
it apply to those individuals and institu- 
tions with fidelity coverage. Your cus- 
tomers should immediately be given the 
opportunity of increasing their protection 
or of providing new coverage wherever 
needed. 

No governmental agency or bureau will 
compensate agents for not writing busi- 
ness. The only way to write business is 
to go after it personally and aggressively 
day in and day out. The insurance agent 
really on the job today will find- plenty 
of new premiums on every hand. Survey 
your own conditions close to the ground. 
Go after business, old and new, harder 
than ever before. Every resource at our 
command is at your service. 


December 14, 1934 


Supposedly Bad Compensation 
Risk Gives “Taker” Big Profit 


A story of how a supposedly very bad 


compensation risk went begging for tak- ' 


ers and then of how the taker made a 
huge profit, is being related in Dallas in- 
surance circles. The risk was the con- 
struction of a bridge across the intersec- 
tion of Commerce and Akard Streets, 
Dallas, between the Adolphus and Baker 
Hotels for the American Petroleum In- 
stitute conventioneers. This is regarded 
as an exceedingly dangerous corner and 
the bridge became necessary because 
both hotels were reserved in their en- 
tirety for the convention. 

The bridge venture was almost aban- 
doned because of the inability to get 
compensation insurance but then the 
Traders & General of Dallas offered to 
take the risk and set its premium at $690, 
of which $514 was for the compensation 
and $176 was for the public liability. The 
compensation policy expired in just three 
days, that being the time for the con- 
struction and during the time the com- 
pany had but one claim for $6 damage 
to the top of an automobile when a work- 
man dropped a monkey wrench. When 
the bridge is torn down the company 
will get another similar compensation 
premium to protect its hazard. 

The secret of the success was that the 
company had two engineers on the job 
during the construction work. 


Allen E. Smith, 65, office manager of 
the National Surety’s Louisville office, 
died recently after a lingering illness. 


Industrial Board 


(Continued from Page &6) 

basic national economic developments 
which affect all industry; the interrela- 
tions of industries and of industry, 
finance, transportation, and agriculture ; 
and the social, political, and govern- 
mental factors which affect and are af- 
fected by industrial conditions. 

The Board’s work takes two forms, 
conferences and publications. 


The Conferences 


The conference work of the Board is 
done through monthly and annual meet- 
ings of the membership, through com- 
mittees, such as those on industrial re- 
lations, on taxation and public finance, 
and on economic problems; and through 
monthly conferences of statisticians in 
industry and of business economists. 

In the eighteen years of the Board’s 
life it has published 206 books and is 
now issuing for the information of its 
members, councillors, and associates nine 
periodicals; six monthlies, one semi- 
monthly, and two wecklies. 

The periodicals are: Conference Board 
Bulletin, Conference Board Service Let- 
ter, Conference Board Business Survey, 
Developments in the Federal Fiscal Sit- 
uation, Developments in the Labor Sit- 
uation, Monthly Statement on Foreign 
Economic Conditions, Road Maps of In- 
dustry (colored charts), Weekly Digest 
of N.R.A. Developments and Weekly 
Desk Sheet of Current Business Indica- 
tions. The Conference Board compiles 
the only national monthly index of the 
Cost of Living in the United States. 

Latest publications are these: “Recent 
Developments in Industrial Group In- 
surance,” “The New Monetary System 
of the United States,” “Economic Legis- 
lation of the Seventy-third Congress,” 
“The Taxation of Banks” and “A Sta- 
tistical Survey of Public Opinion Re- 
garding Current Economic and Social 
Problems as Reported by Newspaper 
Editors in August and September, 1934.” 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHASES of 
CASUALTY UNDERWRITING 


E. A. G. Manton 


American International Underwriters Corporation 


As in the United States, casualty in- 
surance abroad is the youngest branch 
of the insurance business, having started 
in England around 1849 with the foun- 
dation of a company to write insurance 
on railroad accidents. The business re- 
ceived great impetus from the various 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
different European 
year 1880 onwards, 
catching up 
branches in 


acts in 
from the 
rapidly 


pensation 
countries 


and with 


the fire and 
of premium volume. 

It is interesting to note that while there 
are some purely casualty offices, for the 
most part foreign companies are of the 
composite type writing all forms of insur- 
ance. One British company, for instance, 
has a charter so broad that it is author- 
ized to write “all forms of insurance now 
known or hereafter to be devised.” The 


today is 


marine point 


term “casualty insurance” embraces a 
much larger field than in the United 
States, as a large part of the business 


written here by inland marine companies 
such as all risks insurance on valuables, 
art objects, baggage insurance, etc., is in- 
cluded in its scope. 

Relations of the State 

The relations of the state to the in- 
surance companies in foreign countries 
vary very considerably. At the one ex- 
treme there is a complete state monop- 
oly of all forms of insurance, of which 
Russia, of course, provides the chief ex- 
ample with its Gostrach (state insur- 
ance), although it is interesting to note 
that even Russia cannot do without the 
aid of private underwriters, inasmuch 
as Gostrach places large reinsurance lines 
in London. Russia is not the only coun- 
try having an insurance monopoly, for 
such a state exists in this hemisphere in 
Costa Rica and Uruguay. Turkey has 

evolved an interesting compromise be- 
tween private underwriters and state in- 
surance by setting up a reinsurance mo- 
nopoly which in 1929 was vested for a 
period of fifteen years in a specially es- 
tablished stock company. This monopoly 
reinsures 50% of all amounts underwrit- 
ten by the various national and foreign 
companies entered in Turkey. 

In the main, however, and particularly 
in the more important industrial coun- 
tries, the state confines its activities to 
seeing that the companies in its jurisdic- 
tion are maintained in a solvent condi- 
tion. There is little attempt to control 
rates and policy forms which has become 
such a feature of state supervision in the 
United States. Even such supervision as 
exists is often of a somewhat haphazard 
nature, the principle of caveat emptor be- 
ing generally recognized. However, there 
is a growing tendency toward increased 
control of insurance by the state evinced 
in many countries by requirements for 
deposit to guarantee the due fulfilment 
of the companies’ obligations. There are 
also a few examples of co-operation be- 
tween the state and insurance companies 
Interesting Scandinavian Arrangement 


_ In some Scandinavian countries, it is 
interesting to note, workmen’s compen- 


is carried in an exclu- 
sive state fund, but the companies act 
as agents for the fund, issuing policies, 
settling claims and so on in considera- 
tion of a percentage of the premium. In 
New Zealand automobile liability insur- 
ance is compulsory, and is carried by a 
pool of the companies entered. Premi- 
ums are collected by the Post Office on 
behalf of the pool when receiving appli- 
cations for driving licenses. In view of 
considerable discussion here regarding 
unemployment insurance and other forms 
of social insurance, it may be observed 
that in foreign countries insurance com- 
panies have not to any great extent been 
interested in their development, the state 
having set up its own social insurance 
funds. 

Less Actuarial Data Aboard 
foreign risks is often 
widely divergent laws, 
customs, languages, difficulties of com- 
munication and general economic and 
moral conditions. Rating plans are usu- 
ally simpler than in the United States, 
as there is less actuarial data available 
and less need for refining the classifica- 
tions. But the tendency in the more 
important countries is toward rates with 
a more actuarial basis. For instance, dis- 
satisfaction exists with horsepower cum 
value method of writing automobile in- 
surance. Such plans are evolved by lo- 
cal associations most of which are affili- 
ated with the Accident Office Associa- 
tion in London which finally approves 
local tariffs. This organization corre- 
sponds to the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters and includes 
in its membership most of the important 
British offices. 

There is still a wide field, in my opin- 
ion, not covered by rating agreements 
where underwriting judgment is the sole 
basis for making rates. 

The handling of claims is likewise com- 
plicated by the same factors which distin- 
guish underwriting. Distance from the 
home office requires that general agents 
and branch offices have wide powers nec- 
essary to prompt settlements, but even 
so a mass of correspondence is entailed. 


sation insurance 


Underwriting 
complicated by 


| The pare s Background 


Englishman, 





The author, a young 
nineteen months a resident of this 
country, is the nephew of E. G. Man- 
ton of London, foreign manager of 
the Caledonian. He came into the 
spotlight a few months ago when hx 
won first prize in the examinations 
of two casualty courses given by the 
Insurance Society of New York. Now 
with the New York office of thc 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. as casualty underwriter, Mr 
Manton’s previous training included 
agency work in Paris with B. W. 
Noble, Ltd., and in the Caledonian’s 
London office. He has traveled wide- 
ly abroad and the first hand knowl- 
edge of underwriting’ requirements 
thus acquired has been helpful to him 
in the A.I.U.C. which is constantly in 
touch with insurance markets: world- 
wide. 











Most companies have found it advan- 
tageous to adopt private codes to econo- 
mize cable expense. The claims field 
ranges from countries with an economic 
development comparable to that of the 
United States to poorly developed terri- 
tories such as the interior of Africa. 


Growth of Claim Consciousness 


But the growth of claim consciousness 
even in backward states in recent years 
is surprising. A Near Eastern court re- 
cently awarded several thousand dollars 
damages for the death of an Arab boat- 
man. A claim of this description only 
four or five years ago would have cost a 
few hundred dollars at the most. The 
imposition of civilization on colonial 
countries has at times curious effects. 
In French West Africa there are several 
modern hospitals, but treatment of an 
injured native is much more expensive 
than the indemnity usually paid for a 
fatality. The result is that one large 
firm actually issued instructions to their 
truck drivers if they knocked down a 
native to make sure he was dead by 
backing over him! : 

Similarly, premature application of the 
workmen’s compensation law in Morocco 
led to a whole crop of self-inflicted in- 
juries. Differing judicial systems are 
often a source of trouble. For instance, 
in most Latin countries third parties may 
enter damage claims at criminal proceed- 
ings, and this is quite a familiar feature 
of automobile liability insurance, obligat- 
ing the company in effect to assume the 
insured’s defense against criminal 
charges. This system is used also in 
the Philippine Islands. 


Effect of Upset Foreign Exchanges 

Disorganization of foreign exchanges 
has had considerable effect on companies 
whose operations are spread over many 
lands. When the sterling group of coun- 
tries went off gold in 1931 American 
companies made quite an acceptable prof- 
it by reason of the diminished value in 
terms of gold of claims outstanding in 
the depreciated currencies. On the con- 
trary, devaluation of the dollar involved 
American companies in a considerable 
loss amounting to about 20% of outstand- 
ing claims in foreign currencies. Ex- 
change embargoes are likewise a source 
of great annoyance to insurance compa- 
nies, hampering as they do the immedi- 
ate transfer of funds either to pay losses 
in other countries or to withdraw profits 
earned. Stabilization of foreign curren- 
cies unquestionably would be of immense 
advantage to companies. 

Production methods in most foreign 
countries are essentially the same as in 
the United States, companies working 
through branches, general agencies, 
agents and brokers in the more impor- 
tant cities. Advertising in the insurance 
press and by means of pamphlets is free- 
ly resorted to, but one hears less of spe- 
cial campaigns and campaigns. 


Lloyd’s of London Influence 
Competition is everywhere keen not 
only among tariff companies themselves, 
but from mutuals and London Lloyd’s. 
The latter’s influence is particularly felt 
in automobile insurance in fields as wide 





MANTON 


B.. A. G. 


apart as France and Australia. An in- 
teresting point in connection with Lloyd's 
is that risks may only be placed through 
Lloyd’s brokers in London who pay large 
annual dues for the privilege of admis- 
sion to the Underwriting Room at 
Lloyd’s. 


These brokers are entirely responsible 
to the Lloyd’s underwriters for premiums 
on risks placed by them, having to pay 
the entire balance at each monthly set- 
tlement date, regardless of whether they 
have themselves collected the premiums 
from their correspondents. The “Room” 
is a vast hall where the Underwriters 
carry on their business, each Underwriter 
having desk space for himself, his depu- 
ties and clerks. During business beni 
the “Room” presents as animated a scene 
as any stock or commodity exchange. 


Whilst Lloyd’s is chiefly famed in the 
marine market, the Underwriters have 
been pioneers in many forms of casualty 
insurance. In 1873 they subscribed to a 
policy on a famous race horse—‘“Gladi- 
ateur”; they pioneered in realizing the 
possibilities of comprehensive insurances, 
such as the householders’ comprehensive 
policy, jewelers’ block policy and compre- 
hensive automobile policies. 

The flexibility of underwriting at 
Lloyd’s is one of its greatest assets, and 
the Underwriters are well known for 
their willingness to write special contin- 
gency policies on every conceivable type 
of risk. In addition, practically every 
important company places excess of loss 
reinsurance treaties at Lloyd’s, and the 


premium income of Underwriters from 
this source alone, is tremendous. 
It will be understood that handling 


foreign business requires a company to 
maintain a staff of experienced men who 
have themselves worked in some of the 
countries with which they deal, and speak 
possibly two or three languages. This 
is becoming of increasing importance and 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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Brokers’ Supervisory 
Work Told by Wm. Schiff 


TALKS BEFORE COMMISSIONERS 





Gives in Detail Service Rendered by 
Brokerage Firms in Handling Com- 
pensation and P. L. Lines 





William Schiff, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brokers, 
represented the insurance brokerage fra- 
ternity at the St. Petersburg, Fla., meet- 
ing of the commissioners and in a talk 
at one of the sessions went into detail 
on the type of service rendered by the 
well-equipped broker in his supervision 
of workmen’s compensation and public 
liability insurance. This was done at the 
request of Deputy Commissioner C. A. 
Gough of New Jersey. Here’s the pic- 
ture as presented by Mr. Schiff and in 
which cngineering, accident prevention 
and auditing plays an important part: 

1. Contact staFF; Each account, irre- 
spective of size, is assigned to a member of 
the contact staff, who is exceptionally fit- 
ted by training and experience to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the activities of the 
office in the handling of the client’s in- 
surable requirements. The contact man 
visits his clients regularly, discusses in- 
surance problems as they arise, and 
through the office keeps thoroughly posted 
on changing conditions with a view toward 
providing his accounts at all times with 
proper and adequate insurance at the low- 
est rates obtainable in companies of sound 
financial standing and proved loss-paying 
record. The contact man also aids in the 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of all 
losses. 


Policy Contracts 


2. PREPARATION OF POLICY CONTRACTS: 
This includes placing the insurance with 
a sound company in a manner especially 
adapted to the individual needs; the con- 
tract to embody all necessary coverages 
which are required. 

3. EXAMINATION OF POLICY CONTRACTS: 
All policies when received from the com- 
panies are carefully examined for errors 
and omissions. It may be interesting to 
know that policies are often returned to 
the insurance companies many times for 
corrections involving important features. 

4. RATE ANALYsIs: All rates are care- 
fully analyzed in order to secure the low- 
est possible costs. 
5. RENEWAL: When policies are re- 
newed companies usually estimate the de- 
posit premium on the basis of 80% of the 
previous year’s audit. If this procedure 
were followed it would be unfair, because 
in many cases payrolls are probably less 
than they were during the preceding year. 
The broker watches this carefully. 

6. CHANGES IN LAws, ETc.: It is the 
practice of the broker to carefully follow 
up all changes in the laws and any neces- 
sary amendments to the policies of the 
assured are taken care of immediately. 

7. RAatiInG DATA: Certain manufactur- 
ing risks are subject to rates promulgated 
by the Rating Bureau on an analytical 
schedule, which combines the scientific 
method of rating for physical hazards and 
previous loss experience. The rates on 
other types of business establishments are 
subject only to experience rating. 


Engineering and Auditing 


8. ENGINEERING SERVICE: The engineer- 
ing department of a proper brokerage or- 
ganization carefully analyzes the rates ap- 
plicable to a particular client, recommends 
the installation of accident preventative 
appliances (when warranted by adequate 
immediate and future savings) and con- 
fers with the rating bureau on matters af- 
fecting costs. All of this work is per- 
formed by trained insurance engineers 
whose expert knowledge, together with 
their daily contact with the various bu- 
reaus, enables them to obtain gratifying 
results. 

9. RECOMMENDATIONS: It is the duty 
of the engineering department to see that 
all recommendations suggested by the car- 
rier, if warranted, are carried out under 
its direct supervision. 


10. ACCIDENT PREVENTION: Campaigns 
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AWAITS YOUR APPETITE 
..AND THIRST... AT 


Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





A convenient spot to “duck into” for refreshment 
between “calls” in the downtown insurance district . . . 


CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. 


roundings add much to your enjoyment of temptingly 


Inviting, cheerful sur- 


prepared dishes . . . choice, mellow wines . . . fine quality 
Whether you 
prefer the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of the ‘Colonial 


liquors . . . and swift, attentive service. 


Room” . . . the cozy intimacy of a semi-private room . . . 
or a quick repast at the Lunch Counter . . . you’re bound 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of CHILDS GOLDEN 
HILL Restaurant. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
Broadway & 43rd Street 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 


FOUNTAIN ROOM 
Broadway & 73rd Street 


RAINBOW CLUB 
103rd St. & Broadway 


NO MINIMUM CHECK NO COVER CHARGE 


—THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST— 
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of accident prevention are inaugurated b 
the broker with a view towards reducing 
the accident frequency and the Prevention 
of injuries to emnloyes, thereby ultimate. 
ly reducing insurance costs. 

11. Aupits: Audits are followed up 
and when received are checked in the 
minutest detail as to prover classifications 
rates, credits and possible refunds. The- 
checking of audits usually requires ¢ler- 
ical time in proportion to the size of the 
audit. The actual payroll figures are not 
checked by the broker but are passed on 
to the assured for verification. It is fre. 
quently necessary for the broker to confer 
with the company on disputed items which 
may be incorporated in the audits. Check- 
ing audits requires accuracy and experi- 
ence and involves considerable labor. Re- 
serves and medical charges are also 
checked. After audits have been checked 
they are put through the records in the 
same way as a new insurance contract. 
During the past few years practically 
every audit has produced a refund of pre- 
mium which the broker collects for his 
client. 

12. LeEGAL SERVICE: Because of the 
growing importance of the legal aspect 
in insurance it is found necessary by the 
larger brokers to include the services of a 
lawyer to advise clients on legal matters 
as they arise. In no field of insurance 
does legal advice play a more important 
part than in workmen’s compensation. 

13. Loss DEPARTMENT: Losses are re- 
ported by clients on forms provided them. 
These forms describe in detail the nature 
of the accident. It seems unnecessary tw 
elaborate on the procedure of handling 
losses. This work is painstakingly and 
conscientiously carried on by the broker. 





Extra Dividends 


Extra dividends voted within the 
past few weeks by Hartford compa- 
nies is a definite indication that con- 
ditions are improving. The Hartford 
Steam Boiler paid a 2% extra on De- 
cember 1 which was its second this 
year, a 10% extra dividend having , 
been declared in July. 

The Aetna Life declared an extra 
of 10 cents a share and its regular 
quarterly of the same amount on the | 
$10 par value common, payable Janu- 
ary 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 8. And the Aetna Casualty | 
& Surety not only declared an extra 
of 50 cents a share on its $10 par 
value common but increased its quar- | 
terly dividend from 40 cents to 50 
cents a share. 








Travelers Statistics Show Big 
Gain in Car Registrations 


This year’s motor vehicle registration 
in the United States will show a decided 
swing upward toward the all-time annual 
record and gasoline consumption will ap- 
proximate the high mark figure of a few 
years ago, it is indicated by statistics 
compiled by the Travelers from reports 
of nearly forty states. Cars in use for 
the year will total more than 25,000,000, 
an increase of between 5 and 6% over 
1933 but under the 1930 figure by about 
one and one-half million. Gasoline con- 
sumption will be close to sixteen and a 
half billion gallons, a gain of approxi- 
mately 6% over the previous year. This 
will be the first year since 1930 that car 
registrations have increased as well as 
the first for a gain in gasoline consump- 
tion since 1931. 

The increase indicated in motor ve- 
hicles this year will consist of a gain 
of nearly 5% in private passenger cars 
and a gain of slightly more than 9% in 
other types of vehicles in use. The more 
pronounced increase in the registration 
of. commercial vehicles may be regarded 
as a reflection of quickened business con- 
ditions during the year. The smallest 
increase noted in registrations is in 
South Dakota, where the gain is slightly 
more than 1%. The greatest increase 1s 
in Florida, with almost 28%. 
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American 


In New York City a couple of dozen 
ot the leading casualty insurance compa- 
nies are blazing a new trail in tort liti- 
gation. They are having many damage 
cases in this city arbitrated through the 
American Arbitration Association and the 


arbitrators are taken from a list of 300 
of the principal lawyers of New York 
City who regard the American Arbitra- 
tion Association as an institution which 
has brought immense satisfaction to the 
commercial world in this country. 

The American Arbitration Association 
covers a wide range of activities. The 
president is Floyd B. Odlum, head of the 
Atlas Corporation, now the principal 
holding company outfit in the United 
States. Chairman. of the board is Felix 
M. Warburg, banker; treasurer, Gen. 
Samuel McRoberts; and chairman of the 
Arbitration Committee is Franklin E. 
Parker, Jr. 

The American Arbitration Association 
has very large quarters at 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue and a large executive staff. Mrs. H. 
P. Rhudy, secretary Special Committee of 
Lawyers, has the most contact with the 
insurance companies. George A. Little 
is in charge of public relations. 


Companies Using the A. A. A. 


The names of the casualty companies 
which have submitted cases for adjust- 
ment to the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation are the following: 

General Accident. 

Home Indemnity. 

United States F. & G. 

Travelers. 

Hartford Accident. 

Standard Accident. 

Zurich. 

Commercial Casualty. 

Metropolitan Casualty. 

Aetna C. & S. 

Great American Indemnity. 

Fidelity & Casualty. 

Globe Indemnity. 

Royal Indemnity. 

American Surety. 

New York Casualty. 

Continental Casualty. 

Century Indemnity. 

Phoenix Indemnity. 

London G. & A. 

Sun Indemnity. 

Norwich Union Indemnity. 

Eagle Indemnity. 

There is a filing fee of $2 for each 

case paid by the party first submitting it, 
and $5 additional fee when consent of 
other party is obtained. 
_ In the past year there have been 900 
insurance company cases before the A. 
A. A., of which 420 had been disposed 
of by November 1. 


A Letter to Companies 


In discussing the arbitration of munici- 
pal court cases William P. Cavanaugh of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, said in a letter to casu- 
alty companies: 

“In the six months ending with June 
30, 1934, more than seven hundred negli- 
gence cases have been submitted by 
twenty-one of our member companies to 
the Special Committee of Lawyers of the 
American Arbitration Association, with 
a request that the committee communi- 
cate with plaintiff’s counsel, and, if pos- 
sible, secure an agreement to remove the 
cases from the court calendars and refer 
them to arbitration. 

“The Special Committee of Lawyers 


Arbitration Association 


Used by 24 Casualty 
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President of the Association 


reports that nearly two-thirds of the 
cases submitted are promptly disposed of 
either by arbitration or settlement as a 
result of the preliminary communications. 
In 58% of the cases arbitrated the awards 
were in favor of the defendant and the 
claims disallowed. When the decision 
was in favor of the plaintiff, the aver- 
age amount awarded was $128. 

“To try such cases in court usually in- 
volved the expense and inconvenience of 
holding witnesses and counsel waiting for 
hours for the case to be reached, and 
the actual trial before a jury usually con- 
sumes the larger part of a day. 

“The average arbitration hearing is 
completed within an hour and a half and 
the details, such as entry of judgment 
on awards, arrangements and mainte- 
nance of records, are handled by the 
Special Committee of Lawyers. The time 
and date of hearings are fixed at the 
convenience of both counsel and parties, 
and the hearings are held at the head- 
quarters of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, 521 Fifth Avenue, where hear- 
ing rooms and a competent staff are in 
readiness. 

“Three hundred members of the New 
York Bar, selected and approved by the 
Association of the Bar, are co-operating 
with the Special Committee as arbitrators 
serving without compensation. 

“General Manager Beha of the Na- 
tional Bureau joins me in recommending 
that our member companies co-operate 
in this experiment by submitting suit- 
able cases to determine whether this 
method of disposing of claims promises 
general benefit to casualty companies.” 


The A. A. A. 


The American Arbitration Association 
is the outgrowth of an amalgation of 
three similar existing arbitration associa- 
tions which took place in 1926. It is a 
national body engaged in the administra- 
tion of commercial arbitration. The three 
associations which formed the merger 
were the Arbitration Society of America, 
the Arbitration Foundation and the Ar- 
bitration Conference Board. The asso- 
ciation is a non-profit making member- 


ship corporation. All the officers serve 
without compensation and so do the ar- 
bitrators. The general management of 
the association is entrusted to a board 
of eighty-four directors and to an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen members. Mem- 
bers of the association are composed of 
persons, firms or corporations who be- 
lieve in the principle of arbitration as 
a method of adjudicating commercial 
controversies and that are willing to sup- 
port its activities for the promotion of 
the knowledge and use of arbitration. 

The association maintains permanent 
panels of arbitrators. These panels in- 
clude a National Panel for use in local 
communities, and Special Panels for ser- 
vice in the particular professions, trades 
or industries. 

Privacy of Proceedings 

At the headquarters, in 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, are rooms for hearings and the ad- 
ministrative offices. The association 
maintains facilities for arbitration in 
more than 1,700 cities in the United 
States and in many trade associations. 

The privacy of an arbitration proceed- 
ing safeguards the reputation of the par- 
ties involved and of the product or ser- 
vice in question. 

Relieving Crowded Court Calendars 

The casualty companies became very 
much interested in 1933 when municipal 
court and city court cases clogged cal- 
endars to such an extent that some of 
these calendars became three and a half 
years behind. 

Negligence cases constitute by far the 
largest group in the lower courts. Con- 
servative lawyers experienced in. trial 
work estimate that approximately 70% 
of. the Municipal Court Jury Calendar 
is made up of tort cases, and that of 
such cases approximately 65% involve 
negligence cases. In the city court they 
place the percentage even higher. 

An increase in the number of judges 
sufficient to handle the present volume of 
cases is out of the question because of 
the municipal and state finances. An- 
other solution had to be found. Obvi- 
cusly, the diversion of a substantial num- 
ber of cases would be a practical and 
direct means of remedying the present 
condition. The majority of negligence 
cases in the lower courts, presenting 
comparatively simple questions of fact, 
are particularly suitable for arbitration. 
The President-Justice of the municipal 
court and many of the judges have open- 
ly advocated the arbitration of suitable 
cases. 

More than two hundred cases a month 
are now being sent to the Special Com- 
mittee of Lawyers. The majority of 
these cases are those where attempts 
at settlement by the parties have failed 
and, therefore, if litigated, would have 
gone to a jury. The average jury case, 
however small the amount involved, takes 
a whole day in court with the conse- 
quent absorption of the judge’s time, not 
to speak of the delays and expenses in- 
volved by the parties waiting around the 
court for the case to be reached. 


Many Prominent Lawyers on Committee 


In the opinion of a group of public 
spirited lawyers the worn-out and useless 
methods of traditions which had caused 
the court jams constituted a system which 
should be reformed for relief not only 
of the courts and lawyers but also the 
litigants. This pioneering group, known 
as the Special Committee of Lawyers, 
includes such nationally known counsel 


ompanies 


as John W. Davis, George Z. Medalie, 
John G. Jackson and Charles C. Burling- 
ham. 

The first step in their offensive was 
to lay the groundwork of a plan to use 
arbitration in tort actions and thereby 
relieve the disturbing congestion in the 
lower courts of New York City and, at 
the same time, to provide plaintiffs and 
defendants alike with a means of secur- 
ing justice without the necessity of wait- 
ing two or three years for our over- 
worked court machinery to function. 

Their aim was not to provide adjust- 
ment machinery for the settlement of 
claims, where a third person acts as a 
conciliator and attempts to bring the 
parties to a point where they agree. In 
the bulk of pending cases, attempts to 
agree upon a settlement have already 
been unsuccessful. The committee’s pur- 
pose was to establish a tribunal for the 
hearing and determination of claims on 
their merits, by an arbitrator to whom 
the litigants give the powers of a judge 
and whose decision they agree in ad- 
vance to accept. 

The next recruit was the American Ar- 
bitration Association, whose co-operation 
was sought, and the tribunal as it is es- 
tablished in the joint effort of the two 
groups. As a result, there is an impar- 
tial arbitration tribunal, a standard pro- 
cedure, adequate hearing rooms, a quali- 
fied panel of 300 prominent attorneys 
enlisted to serve as arbitrators without 
compensation, and all the safeguards to 
the rights of the parties that careful 
supervision can insure. 

Then came the real reinforcements, 
without whose help the plan could not 
have been carried through successfully— 
the casualty insurance companies. 


First Tried by Two Casualty Companies 


Two companies agreed to try the plan 
tentatively and submitted lists of cases 
which were pending in the Municipal 
Court and which they were willing to ar- 
bitrate. It was in the Municipal Court 
that the Committee concentrated its ef- 
forts in the beginning, since in the lower 
court the congestion was greatest and 
for the further reason that in the Mu- 
nicipal Court there were definite rules 
and provisions for the arbitration of 
pending cases. 

An answer to the question of whether 
the experiment proved successful can be 
found in the result of the Committee’s 
work during the past year. Since Oc- 
tober, 1933, when the Committee really 
began to function, twenty-four casualty 
companies have submitted nine hundred 
cases to it for arbitration. 


How Arbitration Operates 


1. When word is received from one 
party to a controversy expressing will- 
ingness to arbitrate, a letter is sent to 
opposing counsel stating that the plain- 
tiff or defendant, as the case may be, 
is willing to arbitrate; explaining some- 
thing of the difference between arbitra- 
tion and court procedure, and asking his 
consent. 

2. If no reply is received within five 
days, the first letter is followed up by 
telephone, and a reply requested. 

3. When an agreement to arbitrate is 
reached, a copy of the complaint is ob- 
tained from the plaintiff and a copy of 
the answer from the defendant. 

4. A time for the hearing, convenient 
to both parties, is then set, and both 
sides are notified by letter to attend, 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Insurance BUYERS of America 


Open Forum Conference Movement Started Six Years Ago in 
New York is Growing; Sponsored by American Management Ass’n; 


Interchange of Views on Insurance Problems Seen As Beneficial 


One of the most constructive steps in 
the direction of a better understanding 
between buyers and sellers of insurance 
was the formation of the insurance divi- 
sion of the American Management Asso- 
ciation which is now in its sixth year. 
Much has been said and written about 
the activities of this division of which 
J. A. Robinson, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., is now vice-president in charge. [t 
has not only brought insurance buyers 
together but, even more significant, has 
developed in a surprisingly 
an open forum movement for buyers and 
sellers, which takes definite form in meet- 
These conferences have 


short time 


ings each year. 





COL. 
President, American Management Ass’n. 


M. C. RORTY 


been well attended by insurance mana- 
gers, treasurers and comptrollers as well 
as insurance company executives and in- 
surance brokers. The reason: The irre- 
sistible appeal of a two or three day 
program of addresses, fairly pulsating 
with live problems, which are considered 
from a practical point of view. The aim 
of the speakers is to combine theory 
with practice; to present problems from 
the standpoint of the purchaser. 

Naturally came the desire of many 
buyers attending these annual A.M.A. 
gatherings to meet more frequently for 
an interchange of ideas on insurance 
matters. Thus it was that local groups 
of insurance buyers were formed in vari- 
ous parts of the country. They have 
found many advantages in_ holding 
monthly meetings. 


Influential Insurance Buyers of N. Y. 


The most influential of such groups is 
the Insurance Buyers of New York, 
whose membership of close to 100 em- 
braces an area from Philadelphia to 
Bridgeport og including members from 
many upstate New York cities. 

Its peesident i is George E. Rogers, Rob- 
ert Gair Co., Inc.; vice-president, Wil- 
liam F. Lund, United States Rubber Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, John G. Goetz, for- 
merly of the National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board, who is also secretary of the 
A.M.A. On its board of directors and in 
its membership are some of America’s 
largest buyers of insurance. Here’s a 
partial list: ; 

Directors: P. E. Dannenman, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc.; A. P. Fornoff, Tide 
Water Oil Co.; A. V. Miller, New York 
Herald-Tribune; J. W. Robinson, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc.; A. M. Schmidt, Johns- 
Manville Corp. And in the membership 
are: 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., Continental Baking Co., West- 
ern Electric Co., J. C. Penney Co., Theme A. 
Hotels Statler Co., Warner Bros. 
Doherty & Co., Air 
Reduction Co., National Sugar Refining Co. of 
New Jersey, National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation, American Radiator Co., Merck & Co., 
Inc., McKesson & Robbins, United Piece Dye 
Works, E. R. Squibb & Sons and 
Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Appreciating that New York City is 
the center of activity, the insurance buy- 
ers stage luncheon affairs there monthly 
at which the average attendance is 
around fifty, confined exclusively to buy- 
ers. “It was felt that in placing this 
limitation,” says Mr. Rogers, “any reti- 
cence to speak one’s mind would dis- 
appear and that as a consequence, prob- 
lems could be presented and ideas ex- 
changed with the knowledge that the dis- 
cussion would go no further than the 
confines of the group.” 

An exception to this rule came a few 


Edison, Inc., 


Pictures, Inc., Henry L. 


Colgate 


weeks ago when the Insurance Buyers of 


New York threw open their luncheon 
deors to guests by invitation so that both 
buyers and sellers could get the benefit 
of an open forum on social insurance 
legislation led by J. W. Myers of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. The 
result was an unexpected crowd of about 





GEORGE E. ROGERS 
President, Insurance Buyers of 


New York 


150 including two well known insurance 
figures—Paul L. Haid, head of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, and Charles 
G. Smith, manager of the New York In- 
surance State Fund. 
Rates, Company Preferences Not 
Discussed 

Controversial subjects such as rates and 
company preferences are not discussed 
at these luncheon affairs, Mr. Rogers 
says. The obvious reason is that each 
member has his own particular ideas as 


A. M. A. Leadership Taken By Men Long 
Trained In Problems of Management 


It is significant that those entrusted 
guiding principles of 
Association 


to carry out the 
the American Management 
and its affiliated insurance groups are 
men long trained in management prob- 
lems, keenly appreciative of the A.M.A.’s 
co-operative spirit in lending industry its 
support in the processes of adaptation 
to the changing conditions of the time. 
Such a leader is Col. M. C. Rorty, elected 
president at last May’s annual meeting. 
He is perhaps best known as an econo- 
mist and statistician being past president 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and of the American Statistical 
Association. Author of two volumes on 
economic problems, he is a Williams- 
town lecturer and a frequent contributor 
to periodicals on economics, statistics and 
financial subjects. | His major interest 
and practice have been, however, that 
of an executive and business organizer. 

Alvin E. Dodd, executive vice-presi- 
dent, is widely known as a trade asso- 
ciation organizer and executive who has 
until recently been engaged in code plan- 
ning and organization in Washington for 
a number of industries. His new connec- 


tion with the A.M.A. lends added pres- 
tige to the organization. 
Insurance Buyers’ Leaders 

Both J. Albert Robinson, vice-president 
in charge of the insurance division, and 
George E. Rogers, president of the In- 
surance Buyers of New York, are prac- 
tical insurance men of long experience. 
Mr. Robinson is one of the best known 
advocates of fire protection and pre- 
vention in the country, having had early 
training as fire protection engineer with 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land, then with the executive office of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
and a year in Washington, D. C., with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation handling the problem of rehabili- 
tation of crippled soldiers and _ sailors 
after the close of the war. Returning 
to insurance work, Mr. Robinson was 
with the Grinnell Co. for several years 
and then the National Fire of Hartford 
for five years doing sprinklered risk un- 
derwriting and service engineering. He 
joined McKesson & Robbins as insurance 
manager in April, 1924. 

George E. Rogers spent three years in 


J. ALBERT ROBINSON 


Vice-President, Insurance Division, 


. 


to choice of carriers and nothing could 
be gained from a discussion of whether 
or not one insurer is better equipped 
than another. The rates are either stand- 
ardized or subject to experience. If 
standardized, there is no point in discus- 
sion, in Mr. Roge rs’ opinion, and if based 
on experience, the discussion can only 
take the form of problems of improving 
that experience. 

Primarily the chief aim of the Insur- 
ance Buyers of New York is to make 
of its members “better buyers of better 
insurance,” to use Mr. Rogers’ words. 
Each has certain ideas about certain 
forms of protection which he is glad 
to pass on in return for information 
which will in turn be of benefit to him 
in his own work. Thus this exchange 
of ideas is for the mutual advantage of 
all in the group rather than for the self- 
ish gain of any one member. 


Wm. Leslie Recently “Consulted” 


Occasionally, outsiders are invited not 
as speakers but as consultants and one 
of these not so long ago was William 
Leslie, associate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

As to results Mr. Rogers feels that 
each member has gained in great mea- 
sure in his understanding of insurance 
problems and methods of protection. 
Furthermore, they are beginning to real- 
ize the importance of mastering the 
broad principles of insurance, not with 
the idea of usurping the position of the 
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local agency work following which he 
concentrated on casualty underwriting in 
a general agency. Alfred M. Best & Co. 
had the benefit of his services for two 
years following which he became insur- 
ance manager of the United Piece Dye 
Works of Lodi, N. J. His present con- 
nection in the same capacity with Robert 
Gair Co., Inc., started a short time ago. 
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Share at 
Christmas 


THE SALVATION ARMY every day 
of the year and every twenty-four hours 
of each day is serving those who need its 
help, without any question of race, color 


or creed. The sole test is NEED. 


Last year 652,918 Christmas Dinners were 
given to those who could not provide their own. 
Toys were given to gladden the hearts of 
309,913 children. 


- WILL YOU HELP? 


*Send your gifts to 
COMMISSIONER EDWARD J. PARKER 


National Secretary 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


120 West Fourteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


* Or, if you prefer, to the local Salvation Army Center. Gifts 
may be designated for any specific purpose or district. 
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Officials Act on 
Unauthorized Risks 


(Continued from Page 57) 

the dangers of purchasing insurance pro- 
tection, or betier, should I say ‘alleged 
insurance protection’ from these organi- 
zations. Another has taken the problem 
directly to the service clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce \.ith a vory fine rc- 
action. Commissioners may warn the 
public in many ways 


Approves Federal Legislation 

“I am firmly convinced that there 
should be Federal Legislation concerning 
the use of the United States mails by 
companies or associations carrying on 
campaigns of solicitation in states where 
they are not admitted. Some of us be- 
come panicky at the mere mention of 
Federal legislation and when the subject 
comes up, righteously try to quash it 
by reverential mention of ‘Paul versus 
Virginia.’ 

“Tl have an abiding faith that the sev- 
eral state departments can regulate in- 
surance and do a good job of it, when it 
concerns the activity of admitted coni- 
panies within their own state borders. 
But when a California company comes to 
Utah or a Utah company goes to New 
York or Connecticut or Kentucky 
through the avenue of the United States 
mail | feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should take up the battle 
where the weapons of the State Depart- 
ments are impotent. 

“Let us see if we have any precedent 
for action on the part of the Federal 
Covernment In 1894 Congress passed 


Harris and Patterson Give 
St. Petersburg Boat Parties 


L. A. Harris and Otto Patterson, pres- 
ident and vice-president respectively of 
the American Automobile of St. Louis, 
were in attendance at the commissioners’ 
meeting at St. Petersburg, Fla. last week 
and were quite in evidence in the enter- 
tainment line, getting together several 
boat parties from among those attending 
the meeting. They had chartered the 
boat “Nimo” for thcir stay in St. Peters- 
burg and made trips both morning and 
afternoons of each day to the beach out 
on the Gulf coast 

On Tuesday their guests were Messrs. 
Van Schaick, Magrath, Feller, Schiff, 
Cullen, Dubar, Wheeler, Wells, V. R. 
Smith of Toronto, Thompson, Fairchild 
and Joyce On Wednesday morning 
those making the trip were Messrs. Best, 
Raymond Smith, Snyder and Rawlings 

Wednesday afternoon the guests in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. R. Emmett O’Mal- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Dugal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lamar Hill, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. 
Hill, Jr. of Tampa, Fla., nephew of La- 
mar Hill; Orville Davies, R. Leighton 
Foster, George Robinson, Dave Broder- 
ick, John J. Iago, vice-president, Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. and W. P. Robertson. 


pe 
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bringing with them such witnesses and 
evidence as they may wish to present 
5. On the day of the hearing plaintiff 
and defendant sign Consent to Arbitrate 
required under the Arbitration Rules of 
the Municipal Court. 

6. The arbitrator is sworn and pro- 
ceeds to hear testimony, much the same 
as in court, except that rules of evidence 
do not apply, making it possible to ob- 
tain a consecutive and uninterrupted his- 
tory of events 

7. The arbitrator makes his award in 
triplicate, and duplicate-original is for- 
warded to the attorneys for the parties. 
The original award is forwarded to the 
court, and unde r the Arbitration Rules of 
the Municipal Court, the clerk is required 
to enter judgment in accordance with the 
award within forty-eight hours of the 
filing of the award unless the parties 
have otherwise agreed 
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Falvey Fairchild Beha 


legislation setting forth how surety com- 
panies could execute official and penal 
bonds and how it designated the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as the person who 
should pass on the qualifications of the 
companies desiring to operate in the sev- 
eral states. In 1916 Congress passed a 
law providing that national banking as- 
sociations, licensed and doing business in 
any place, the population of which does 
not exceed 5,000 inhabitants, may, under 
such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, act as the agent for any fire, 
life or other insurance company author- 
ized by the authorities of the state in 
vhich the bank is located, to do business 


From left to right: J. A. Beha, E. J. Perrin, Jr.. R. T. Marshall, Albert N. Butler, F. S. Garrison, C. A. Wheeler, 





The Old Pelican ec. Ww. 
Hobbs 


inside the state by soliciting and selling 
insurance and collecting premiums on 
policies issued by such company; and 
may receive for services so rendered, 
such fees or commissions as may be 
agreed upon between the said association 
and the insurance company for which it 
may act as agent. 


No Reason Why Congress Should 
Not Act 


“So we have had the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency on the job—dare I say in inter- 
state activity? Why then cannot Con- 
gress proceed along similar lines and give 
Jim Farley another job? In the last 





Albert N. Butler, S. F. Feller, J. R. Barry, J. J. Magrath. 


Press Representatives 





Chas. F. ; ee 4 Levering Carolyn “Bill” 
Howell Puckette Cartwright West Hadley 


Congress the Neely bill was vigorously 
opposed in every conceivable manner by 


mind that the question of unconstitution- 
ality was raised. 

“This Convention should take definite 
action in calling to the attention of Con- 
gress the evils that beset us and should 
United States mails by companies or as- 
states in which they are not legally en- 


wright and Neely are worthy of our con- 


s of insurance legislation in the 
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Insurance Buyers of America 


(Continued from Page 94) 


company underwriters but to enable both 
parties to come to a closer understanding 
that there may be less complications and 
jower costs for all. 


Buyers’ Movements Growing 

In Philadelphia a similar organization 
is headed by A. C. Schumann of the 
Atlantic Refining Co. and has a choice 
membership of about twenty-five. And 
in San Francisco the movement is four 
years old. There about 150 West Coast 
insurance buyers have banded together 
to organize a group called the Insurance 
Buyers of California under the leadership 
of A. G. Westcott, Union Ice Co. 

New England has its local conference 
groups, too, and for a two year period 
the Manufacturers’ Research Association 
held monthly meetings of insurance buy- 
ers and these were followed by a series 
of conferences for one year under the 
auspices of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. How full of practical 
benefits such meetings are P. D. Better- 
ley, assistant treasurer of Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, a pioneer in the 
movement who has been a frequent in- 
surance convention speaker, tells as fol- 
lows. Mr. Betterley is a past A.M.A. 
vice-president in charge of insurance ac- 
tivities. 

“In order to meet the needs of a scat- 
tered membership our New England pro- 
gram was repeated in three different 
cities each month. Interest in these 
meetings reached a point of enthusiasm 
and two instances will illustrate the value 
received: A business man had paid a 
claim for injuries because his public lia- 
bility policy did not cover and then asked 
for a policy to protect him against such 
a loss, only to learn that this contract 
was of no value, when he conferred with 
other buyers. Timely information re- 
ceived by a firm represented at one of 
these conferences resulted in a saving 
of $7,000 within thirty days. 

“There has been no attempt on the 
part of those who sponsored these con- 
ferences to show buyers where they 
should purchase protection and there was 
no effort to oppose or support any kind 
of insurer. No collective buying, bar- 
gaining or pressure is encouraged or ap- 
proved. The sole purpose has been to 
promote educational and research work 
at all times, to stabilize insurance prac- 
tice, that there may be a greater and 
more economical use of this safeguard- 
ing feature.” 

Why Co-operation Is Needed 

Until the American Management Asso- 
ciation established its insurance division 
there had been little or no opportunity 
for the buyers of insurance to discuss 
their problems of insuring with security 
nor did the insurance companies have 
an opportunity to get the buyer’s point 
of view except through personal contact. 
The insurance picture is so technically 
intricate and its problems develop and 
change so rapidly that in the interest of 
security and self-preservation alone both 
buyers and sellers of protection have 
found profit in meeting one another in 
the open forum meeting places provided 
by the A.M.A. 

It is recognized that these meetings. 
permitting a free discussion of buvers’ 
and sellers’ problems without publicity 
will develop greater appreciation of situ- 
ations confronting underwriters and 
users of insurance. The ultimate result 
to be hoped for is the elimination of 
misunderstandings, prejudices and public 
ignorance. In the opinion of Mr. Better- 
ley, the way will then be open to co- 
ordinate the intelligence and influence of 
the two groups, collaborating with admin- 
istrative officials in the formation of rules 
and legislation. 

; Looking forward, Mr. Betterley says: 
‘There is paramount need of centralized 
and collective research by all to bring 
about more comprehensive and_ simpli- 
fied policies of insurance, to establish 
uniformity so far as possible, to furnish 


combat discrimination. Unless the vari- 
ous interested parties approach these is- 
sues in a co-operative manner, we shall 
then face compulsory governmental con- 
trol of insurance.” 


Insurance Co. Recognition 

That the insurance company fraternity 
recognizes the importance of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the A.M.A. 
and its insurance buyers’ group is wit- 
nessed by membership in the parent or- 
ganization of such important companies 
as Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
whose vice-president—William J. Graham 
—recently completed three terms as 
A.M.A. president ; Royal-Liverpool group, 
Metropolitan Life, Prudential of Amer- 
ica, Insurance Co. of North America, 
Liberty Mutual, American Mutual Lia- 
bility and America Fore Group. 

There is also a greater appreciation 
of the purpose served by the A.M.A.’s in- 
surance division which purpose is best 
summed up in the following comments by 
its vice-president, J. A. Robinson: 

“In these times of business stress the 
safeguarding of capital values and the 
conservation of liquid assets are of para- 
mount importance. No business is safe 
without the sure protection of adequate 
insurance, or an actuarially sound self- 
insurance plan, yet with diminishing mar- 
gins of profit one must not overlook the 
cost as well. 

Advantages of Open Forums 

“The insurance division of the A.M.A. 
offers its membership a unique opportu- 
nity to meet this increasing need. The 
conferences have been attended by in- 
surance managers, treasurers, comptrol- 
lers and other business executives, and 
also by purveyors of insurance, men 
skilled in the wares they have to sell. 
The papers presented have fairly pulsated 
with live problems considered from a 
practical point of view. The aim of the 
authors has been to combine theory with 
practice and to present problems from 
the standpoint of the purchaser. 

“Perhaps the genius of these confer- 
ences has been the open discussion which 
follows the presentation of the more for- 
mal papers. It is then that one realizes 


E. A. G. Manton 


(Continued from Page 91) 
companies have developed a habit of 
sending their own men abroad to obtain 
experience, and maintaining with local 
agency forces a sense of personal con- 
tact with the home office which may ac- 
tually be thousands of miles away. 

It is to be hoped that producers will 
in general take more interest in foreign 
business. American firms are to be found 
in every country and require all types 
of insurance coverage, much of which 
is at present placed locally with foreign 
companies. There seems to be no reason 
why a good nercentage of such business 
should not be obtained and written in 
American insurance companies for the 
New York market is well equipped to 
handle practically every form of insur- 
ance in all countries. At a time when 
producers are finding it difficult to main- 
tain their volume of production we offer 
this serious suggestion that much new 
business could be secured by actively so- 
liciting the foreign accounts of the 
many American businesses with foreign 
branches. 





how keen the buyers are to make sure 
of the certainty of their insurance pro- 
tection, and also to learn of every pos- 
sible means by which their cost could be 
reduced, commensurate with adequacy of 
coverage. And it has been especially 
gratifying to discover that the sellers 
were equally desirous of obtaining the 
buyer’s point of view in order to become 
better equipped to solve some of the buy- 
er’s problems. 

“T believe that the American Manage- 
ment Association is doing a pioneer work 
in meeting a long felt want, and that the 
great insurance fraternity will recognize 
this facility as one which must receive 
their active support, if some of the griev- 
ances held by the purchasing public 
against the insurance suppliers are ever 
to be solved in a way mutually satisfac- 
tory and beneficial to all concerned. 

“T should not fail to mention a most 
valuable outgrowth of this division, 
namely, the sponsoring of Insurance 
Buyers groups, restricted in membership, 
such as the Insurance Buyers of New 
York.” 





Paul Rutherford of Hartford A. & I. 


(Continued from Page 84) 


days can be picked up in all the promi- 
nent St. Louis insurance offices. A good 
business was soon being written, and it 
became a large business. 

Thomas L. Farrington, vice-president 
of Lawton-Bruner Insurance Agency Co., 
which at present time is one of the Hart- 
ford A. & I’s leading agencies, advises 
the writer: 

“Paul was very well thought of in St. 
Louis and had a host of friends, both 
business and social. I spent many pleas- 
ant hours with him in St. Louis. He 
was just as good a golfer as he was a 
surety man and I received early instruc- 
tion both in golf and suretv from him.” 

His New York Debut 

Soon after the Hartford A. & I. was 
organized the company began looking 
around for a man with qualifications to 
fit the important job of manager in 
Greater New York. The officers had 
their eyes on Rutherford; offered him 
the job; he took it. 

Rutherford had not been in New York 
City long before the insurance fraternity 
was aware of his presence. He started 
right out after business and the bigger 
and more important the line and the 
more influential the connections he had 
to fight the better he seemed to like it. 
An interesting fact about his success. as 
a production man was that about 90% 
of the important business he personally 
put on the books of the company in those 
days of so many years ago is still being 
written by the Hartford A. & I. 

At the start he got along with a skele- 
ton staff. As the years went by he built 


a real incentive for prevention and to up a powerful organization. At the pres- 


ent time the Hartford A. & I. stands 
third in production in this territory. Its 
premium income in this territory is about 
$8,000,000. 

Elected Vice-President 

In 1925 Mr. Rutherford was elected a 
vice-president of the company. Since 
then he had made frequent trips to Hart- 
ford, and for a time, before anchoring 
permanently in Hartford, he was making 
so many trips there that his friends kid- 
ded him as being a New York-Hartford 
commuter. Finally, the promotion to 
general manager took place. It was an 
honor which the business expected would 
one day take place. The company of 
which he is general manager has a net 
surplus over all liabilities of more than 
$6,000,000, and has $3,000,000 capital. Its 
assets are in excess of $47,000,000. 

When Mr. Rutherford went. to his new 
post in Hartford he left the New York 
Metropolitan offices in good hands. The 
new manager, Harry A. Kearney, is an 
able insurance man with a fine reputa- 
tion. He has been Mr. Rutherford’s 
chief assistant in New York since 1926 
when he was appointed assistant mana- 
ager. Mr. Kearney joined the Hartford 
in 1924 as superintendent of the fidelity 
and surety department of the New York 
office after considerable insurance experi- 
ence in Philadelphia. 

While Mr. Rutherford has not given as 
much of his time to organization and 
committee affairs as some of the other 
managers, and has declined several club 
offices in the business, he is a “regular” 
and believes thoroughly in co-operative 
efforts of all kinds. He was chairman of 


the Casualty Insurance Exchange; did 
good work and a lot of it in connection 
with acquisition cost agreements; is a 
member of the New York Casualty Man- 
agers’ Club. He lived while New York 
manager in Upper Montclair and played 
golf at the Montclair Country Club. 

He has two sons. One of them, Frank, 
a graduate of Princeton, is now with 
the claim division of the Aetna Life. The 
other, Paul, Jr.. is just out of a New 
England prep school. 

As Seen by John S. Turn 


Discussing Mr. Rutherford as a com- 
petitor John S. Turn, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life and manager of that 
company here, said to the writer: 

“Paul was a tough man to go up 
against in production, but his competi- 
tion was one which we all respected. He 
never lost a line without a fight, but 
there was no hard feeling when he won. 
In addition to his strong personality, the 
hundreds of friendships he has built up 
in the metropolis, and his knowledge of 
who’s who and what’s what in this town, 
he had the advantage of an underwrit- 
ing viewpoint based on his varied and 
extensive experience in three large cities 
—Baltimore, St. Louis and New York.” 

That corresponds with the opinion of 
a Rutherford held by other managers 
ere. 


K. M. Wehinger 
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tial treatment necessary for him and his 
problem, as well as for the employes who 
are seeking jobs. 

Private quarters are provided on an 
upper floor for the many employers who 
desire to interview, away from their own 
offices, chosen applicants for important 
positions. 

Why all of this without cost to em- 
ployers? By closely co-operating with 
employers in this manner we are able to 
create a better market for what we have 
to sell, namely, our work of marketing 
the services of qualified employes and 
executives. The employe whom we as- 
sist to get a position pays our service 
charge. He pays us nothing, however, if 
we do not help him to get a job, no mat- 
ter how much work we do in his behalf. 
He is willing to do this, as he gets good 
value for his money. In twelve years,:I 
have found, out of thousands of employes 
only three who were opposed to this 
principle of charges and only two who 
claimed the service charge to them to be 
excessive. 

Classification of Office 

The service we render must come un- 
der the legal heading of an employment 
agency, even though many of our clients 
do not consider us to be one. That is 
because the laws of New York State de- 
mand that such classification be desig- 
nated to any organization which gives 
information as to where help or employ- 
ment may be procured and_ which 
charges a fee for any service having to 
do with the procuring of positions or 
employes. A license is reqyired, a bond 
necessary and general supervision by a 
governmental authority is exercised. 

Not Confined to Insurance 





The work of serving the insurance bus- 
iness led us to other industries closely 
allied therewith, and on into still others, 
with the result that the service has grown 
to be one of the well-known employment 
organizations of the country. Each de- 
partment has in charge an expert in his 
field, and these departments serve em- 
ployers such as banks, title and mort- 
gage companies, legal firms, real estate 
and management companies, and com- 
mercial, mercantile, manufacturing, in- 
dustrial, accounting and engineering or- 
ganizations. Despite this, we serve in- 
surance employers at all times and do 
not neglect insurance employers when 
their employes can be placed in other in- 
dustries at higher salaries. We always 
endeavor, at a sacrifice to ourselves, and 
often with difficulty of persuasion, to 
keep capable insurance employes in the 
insurance business. 
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Says Big Bill 
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form the party that service must be dis- 
continued. 

Operating our Yacht Club bar for elev- 
en months, we have never had any un- 
pleasant incident in that place because 
of strict regulation complied with, which 
originates with a sign over our bar that 
“Ladies will not be served at this bar.” 

I believe in a large part to overcome 
the unpleasant results that have existed 
in some cases, it is a matter of regula- 
tion on the part of the management. 


Otto K. Ejitel, Manager, the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 


Your reference to the fact that this 
problem becomes an acute one in connec- 
tion with conventions is correct, and, 
naturally the Stevens being the world’s 
foremost convention hotel, has given a 
great deal of thought to the handling 
of this situation. 

We anticipated the possibility that, fol- 
lowing repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the drinking problem might be 
more acute than before. However, the 
reverse has been true because many con- 
vention attendants who formerly brought 
liquor to the hotel in original packages 
in suitcases now order beverages only as 
desired, served in guest rooms, dining 
rooms and bar rooms. Formerly, the sug- 
gestion was ever present with a bottle 
in view that drinking be continued, some- 
what because of the inconvenience of 
transporting partly filled bottles, but now 
greater moderation prevails because of 
the attractiveness of individual service 
in various locations. This applies both 
to mixed and straight drinks. The con- 
stant reminder of expense which comes 
from individual service, we believe, oper- 
ates to reduce consumption. However, 
some of those attending a convention 
bring their own liquor in original pack- 
ages, but the practice is certainly grow- 
ine less. 

Here at the Stevens we have a very 
strict rule that no guest showing signs 
of inebriation will be served any drinks. 
This applies not only to guests at the 
bar or in a dining room, but also to 
guests in the rooms. Our room service 
waiters are trained to report any boister- 
ous parties in the rooms, and an assistant 
manager or a house detective immediate- 
ly visits the room to determine whether 
any of the guests are intoxicated. If 
this is found to be the case, all further 
service is stopped, not only for room 
service, but also for the sale of bottled 
goods from our drug store. Further than 
this, we continue to watch the room and 
if any medical attention is necessary, this 
is immediately given. 

Hotels are extremely anxious to en- 
courage the moderate use of beverages, 
principally wines, and through a resolu- 
tion passed at our convention in New 
Orleans last October a special commit- 
tee was formed to watch this situation, 
and to continue to advise hotels in this 
respect. Arthur L. Race of the Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

* La os 
Hartford Jottings 

There is a close relationship between 
the hotels of Hartford and the insurance 
companies. The Heublein is controlled 


by the Aetna Life; the Garde by the 
Travelers; the Bond by a New York 
City company. Hartford’s Convention 


Bureau is right on the job. Recently, 
it brought 25,000 grangers to Hartford. 
Incidentally, talking about hotels, Myers, 
the hat checker at Heublein’s, is now 
managing the Stanley Hotel in New 
sritain for the Phoenix Mutual Life. 


Albert W. Spaulding, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, and C. V. Pickering, 
Aetna Life, are two of the Hartford 
men who got Croix de Guerre decora- 
tions in the World War 


S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 





Aetna Life, has just acquired that beau- 
tiful fifteen room, colonial house on 
Bloomfield Avenue, next to the home of 
Carl F. Sturhahn of the Rossia. It is 
beautifully situated among the trees, sur- 
rounded by several acres of beautifully 
landscaped grounds, including an outdoor 
swimming pool. You reach the property 
by passing over that familiar rustic 
bridge which crosses the brook flowing 
—_ of Bloomfield Avenue in West Hart- 
ord. 


James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, is an ardent 
sportsman. Upon a recent return from 
a country-wide jaunt, he and Stillman 
F. Westbrook, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, vied with each other through 
the exhibition of motion pittures, fol- 
lowing a lunch in the Pine Room of the 
Aetna Life Tower, with Morgan B. 
3rainard, James Brewster, S. T. What- 
ley and others present as a jury. 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, 
makes few public speeches, but it is the 
unanimous concensus of opinion among 
all those who have been fortunate to 
hear him, from employe to general agent, 
that his talks are the most sincere of 
any presented. His manner is unaffected, 
his delivery natural, words most care- 
fully weighed, and his humor most cap- 
tivating. 


Gus Fischer—the Hartford stationer 
known for a decade to insurance men— 
is now a director of the Bankers National 
Life of New Jersey. 

P. D. Betterley of Worcester, who is 
becoming famous as an insurance “buy- 
er” and who addressed the local agents 
at the Grand Rapids convention, is grad- 
ually merging from his job as insurance 
manager at Graton & Knight to an in- 
dependent insurance counselor. He is 
fairly flooded with insurance surveys un- 
solicited. On a recent visit to Hartford 
he announced that he would soon bring 
out a book entitled “The Insurance 
3uyer.” Mr. Betterley has won the ap- 
proval of insurance underwriters for the 
impartial manner in which he has con- 
ducted the insurance division of the 
American Management Association. 

When the Lord Bishop and Mrs. Dean 
of Aberdeen visited Hartford they were 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
B. Brainard. 





Chester Langley, assistant secretary of 
the Automobile Department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, will find it hard to 
again play the part of the good samari- 
tan. In Pittsburgh, as he was returning 
to his hotel, he was accosted by a pan- 
handler. Reaching in his pocket in re- 
sponse, he was unexpectedly dealt an 
uppercut that put him in the hospital 
for several days. 


As a columnist might report of the 
officials of the Automobile Insurance Co. : 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president, has at- 
tracted state-wide attention from agri- 
cultural colleges for the lawn grass which 
he’s developed. .Ed. Perrin has re- 
juvenated the Wampanoag Golf Club 
. . .Joe Hooker is one of the few privi- 
leged to hobnob with Gillette, the retired 
Sherlock Holmes, on his famous castle 
estate in East Haddam. . .Olaf Nordeng 
has a new greenhouse on his estate. 
Dud Sibley wins all the races. « 
Hubbard and Ben Bernie are old friends 

.R. R. Stone has just finished a mar- 
velous country home. 


Perhaps one reason why the Commu- 
nity Chest Campaign in Hartford is al- 
ways such a success is due to the or- 
ganization and management introduced 
by the ably known insurance executives 
of Hartford, who are usually its leader, 





such as P. M. Fraser, W. R. C. Corson, 
Edward Milligan, Stillman Westbrook. 


Edmund Zacher, Jr., alert son of Pres- 
ident Zacher of the Travelers compa- 
nies, was the recent winner of the first 
prize as the most successful amateur 
cinema expert. He has developed the 
taking of moving pictures into an out- 
standing activity. 


E. E. Cammack, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies, has the unique distinction by 
happenstance to be one property owner 
in West Hartford who has to constantly 
“man the pumps.” In his new home on 
Mohawk Drive, a spring was discovered 
beneath the house, and, therefore, to pre- 
vent any “floater” claims, an electric 
pump operates constantly. 


The re-energized Hartford chapter of 
the Insurance Institute, meeting weekly 
at the Bushnell Memorial for the fire 
classes, and at the Aetna Life Bulkeley 
Hall, for the casualty classes, is proving 
most successful and is attended by some 
300 to 500 students each week. About ten 
vears ago the charter of the Hartford 
Insurance Institute was buried, amid cer- 
emonies, by those conscientious devotees 
who tried to keep it alive at that time 
but failed to do so. This year the In- 
stitute was revived and the interest of 
the insurance employes was instantane- 
ous. The directors are W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, Frank C Hatfield, Louis N. Den- 
niston, James, E. Rhodes, John O. Lum- 
mis. The speakers so far have included 
Frank C. Hatfield, George E. Turner, 
Insurance Commissioner Howard Dun- 
ham, R. E. Hall, T. Z. Franklin, C. T. 
Hubbard and Amos Redding. 

* * * 


A Woman General Agent 


Minnie L. Barton, head of the W. F. 
Barton Agency of the General Accident, 
Indianapolis, who occupies a unique posi- 


af 


MRS. MINNIE L. BARTON 


tion in the business, as she is a general 
agent, was associated with her husband 
in his business for several years and 
after his death, which was two years ago, 
his general agency contracts were trans- 
ferred to her by the companies he repre- 
sented. Since that time she has contin- 
ued the business under the name of the 
W. E. Barton Agency. 
* * * 


John J. King’s Dinner 


John J. King, president of Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, was host last night at a 
dinner given to Senator H. K. Lindsley, 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion and president of the Farmers & 
3ankers Life. It was held at the New 
York Athletic Club. Those present in- 
cluded presidents of American Life Con- 
vention companies here to attend the 
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convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 
* 


Canadians at Dinner 


Many of thé Canadian executives jp 
New York this week to be present at 
conventions in the Waldorf-Astoria at- 
tended a theatre party and dinner given 
last night. The dinner was at Sardi’s 
Restaurant; the play, “Personal Appear- 
ance.” Several insurance commissioners 
and their wives also were members of 
the party. 


A Cop’s Cop 
(Continued from Page 88) 


zenry and force, that the chief inspector 
should succeed to the commissionership, 


His Philosophical Viewpoint 


In a discussion of his adventuresome 
career up and down the ladder of the 
department, Commissioner Valentine ad- 
mits he is unable to engender any worthy 
amount of bitterness for those of the 
“system” accredited with engineering his 
discomfort. 

“Why talk about it,” he fences, “if any- 
thing, they unintentionally put me 
through a rigid preparatory course for 
the job of Police Commissioner. They 
did move me around a bit—had me work 
in station houses in every part of the 
Greater City—but while it wasn’t always 
comfortable it was all part of the game. 

“In retrospection, I can’t help but rec- 
ognize that as the result of my ‘official 
travels,’ | became intimately acquainted 
with the geography, problems, types of 
people and special needs of all of our 
police districts. Then, too, with a con- 
stant change of locale I was thrown into 
contact with a variety of superior officers, 
and afforded an opportunity to study 
their modus operandi under diverse con- 
ditions, cataloging the good and discard- 
ing the useless. The value of that forced 
‘education’ becomes more apparent every 
day, for since becoming Police Commis- 
sioner, I’ve often called upon past. ex- 
periences to guide my approach to and 
determination of problems put in my 
pathway.” 

Commissioner Valentine was born in 
the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn. 
He attended public and parochial schools 
and polished off with a course at Manual 
Training High School. His first job was 
that of delivery boy for a Brooklyn de- 
partment store. By the time he reached 
voting age he was in charge of a depart- 
ment with a dozen men under him. But 
there was more romance in a nightstick 
or section ladder than there was in a 
bolt of cloth or a paper of pins, so he 
iook examinations for both the Fire and 
Potice Departments. The “cops” called 
first and the Fire Department lost—in 
more \,ays than one. 

to. the first ten years he was assigned 
io the Brooklyn waterfront. With pro- 
motion to sergeant he was shipped to 
the wilds of Flatbush, for he had already 
exhibited the character which makes the 
name “Valentine” a synonym for hon- 
esty and integrity. 

The rest of his story is too well known 
to necessitate repetition. 


P. T. Sherman 


(Continued from Page &6) 


of knowledge relative to wines, particu- 
larly those of France; also his fondness 
for discussing politics if he has the time. 

Suffice it to say that P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, the insurance counsel, product 
of St. Louis University, Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale and Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School, has won such a high 
place in the casualty fraternity that it 
would be most difficult to replace him. 
With affectionate regard one admirer re- 
cently said about him: “If we had more 
like Mr. Sherman this world would be a 
better place in which to live.” 
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